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STUDY SEVENTH. 


REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED ON THE CALAMITIES OF THE 
HUMAN RACE, 


HE arguments deduced from the varieties of 

the Human Race, and from the evils accu- 
mulated by the hand of Nature, by Governments, 
and by Religions, on the head of Man, attempt 
to demonſtrate, that men have neither the ſame 
origin, nor any natural ſuperiority above the 
beaſts; that their virtues are deſtitute of all proſ- 
pect of reward, and that no Providence watches 
over their neceſſities, to ſupply them. 


We ſhall enquire into thoſe evils, one after an- 
other, beginning with ſuch as are imputed to Na- 
ture; the neceſſity and utility of which we. ſhall 


endeavour to make appear; and ſhall afterwards 
VOL. 11, B demonſtrate, 
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demonſtrate, that political evils are to be aſcribed 
entirely to deviations from the law of Nature, and 
conſtitute, themſelves, a proof of the exiſtence of 
a Providence. 


Our diſcuſſion of this intereſting ſubject ſhall 
commence with a reply to the objections founded 
on the varieties of the human ſpecies. We pre- 


tend not to deny, that there are men black and 


white, copper-coloured, and pale. Some have a 
beard, others little, if any. But theſe pretended 
characters are accidents merely, as has been al- 
ready ſnewn. Horſes white, bay or black, with 
frizzled hair, as thoſe of Tartary, or with ſleek 
ſmooth hair, as thoſe of Naples, are unqueſtion- 
ably animals of the ſame ſpecies. The Albinos, 
or white Negros, are a ſpecies of Lepers; and no 
more form a particular race of Negros, than per- 
ſons with us who have been marked by the ſmall- 
pox form a race of ſpotted Europeans, 


Though it does not enter into my plan here to 
detail all the natural adaptations, which may be 
oppoſed to all the accuſations of our wretched ſyſ- 
tems of Phyſics, and though I have reſerved, in 


the proſecution of this undertaking, ſome Studies 


expreſsly devoted to this object, as far as my poor 
ability enables me, I ſhall, however, by the way, 
abſerve, that the black colour is a bleſſing of Pro- 


vidence 
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vidence to the inhabitants of tropical countries. 
White reflects the rays of the Sun, and black ab- 
ſorbs them. The firſt, accordingly, redoubles his 
heat, and the ſecond weakens it. Experience de- 
monſtrates this in a thouſand different ways. Na- 
ture has employed, among other means, the oppo- 
ſite effect of theſe colours, for multiplying, or 
weakening, on the Earth, the heat of the Orb of 
day. The farther you advance toward the South, 
the blacker are men and animals; and the farther 
you proceed northward, the whiter 1s the colour 
of both the one and the other. Nay, when the 
Sun withdraws from the northern regions, many 
animals which were there, in Summer, of different 
colours, begin to whiten ; ſuch as ſquirrels, wolves, 
hares... ..and thoſe of the ſouthern regions, to 
which he is approaching, then clothe themſelves 
with tints deeper and more abſorbent. Such are, 
in the feathery race, the widow, the cardinal, &c. 
which exhibit much more powerful colouring, 
when the Sun approaches toward the Line, than 
when he is retiring from it. It is, therefore, by 
adaptations of climate, that Nature has made the 
inhabitants of the torrid Zone black, as ſhe has 
whitened thoſe of the icy Zones. She has given, 
beſides, another preſervative againſt the heat to 
the Negros who inhabit Africa, which is the 


| hotteſt part of the Globe, principally by reaſon of 


that broad belt of ſand which croſſes it, and whoſe 
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utility we have indicated. She has covered the 
head of thoſe careleſs and uninduſtrious tribes, 
| with a fleece more criſp than a tiſſue of wool, 
| which effectually ſhelters it from the burning heat 
of the Sun. They are ſo perfectly ſenſible of it's 
accommodation to this purpoſe, that they never 
| employ a ſubſtitute head dreſs; and there is no 
. deſcription of Mankind among whom artificial co- 
verings, as bonnets, turbans, hats, &c. are more 
rare, than among the Negros. They uſe ſuch as 
are foreign to them, merely as objects of vanity 
l and luxury, and I do not know of any one that 1s 
l peculiar to their Nation. The inhabitants of the 
peninſula of India are as black as they ; but their 
turbans communicate to the hair, which, but for 
their head dreſs, would, perhaps, be frizzled, the 
facility of growing and expanding. 


The American tribes which inhabit under the 
Line, are not black, it muſt be admitted ; they 
are ſimply copper-coloured. I aſcribe this weak- 
ening of the black tint to ſeveral cauſes peculiar 
to their country, The firſt is, the univerſal prac- 
rice of rubbing themſelves over with roucon (a kind 
of ſweet-ſcented paſte) which preſerves the ſurface 
of their ſkin from the too vehement impreſſion of 
the Sun. Secondly, they inhabit a country clothed 
with foreſts, and croſſed by the greateſt river in the 
World, which covers it with vapours. Thirdly, 


their 
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their territory riſes inſenſibly from the ſhores of 
Braſil, up to the mountains of Peru; which, giving 
it a greater elevation in the Atmoſphere, procures 
for it, likewiſe, a greater degree of coolneſs. 
Fourthly, in a word, the Eaſt-winds, which blow 
there inceſſantly, night and day, are always con- 
tributing to that coolneſs. 


Finally, the colour of all thoſe Nations is ſo 
much the effect of Climate, that the deſcendants 
of Europeans, ſettled there, aſſume the black tint 
after a lapſe of ſome generations. This is evi- 
dently perceptible in India, in the poſterity of the 
Moguls, tribes derived from the extremity of Aſia, 
whoſe name ſignifies whites, and who are this day 
as black as the Nations which they have con- 
quered. | 


Tallneſs of ſtature no more characterizes ſpe- 
cies, be the genus what it may, than difference of 
colour. A dwarf and a large apple-tree proceed 
from the ſame grafts. Nature, however, has ren- 
dered it invariable in the Human Species alone, 
becauſe variety of magnitude would have deſtroy- 
ed, in the phyſical order, the proportions of Man 
with the univerſality of her productions, and be- 
cauſe it would have involved, in the moral order, 
conſequences ſtill more dangerous, by ſubjecting, 

BZ beyond 
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beyond recovery, the ſmaller ſpecies of Mankind 
to the greater, 


There are no races of dwarfs, nor of giants, 
Thoſe which are exhibited at fairs, are little men 
contracted, or tall over-grown fellows, without 
proportion and without vigor. They re-produce 
not themſelves either in miniature or magnitude, 
whatever pains may have been taken by certain 
Princes to procure a diſtinct propagation ; among 
Others, by the late King of Pruſſia, Frederic 1I. 
Beſides, Do ſufficient varieties of proportion of the 
Human Species iſſue from the hand of Nature to 
merit the diſtinctive appellation of dwarfs and 
giants? Is there between any two of them ſo great 
a difference, as between a little Sardinian poney 
and a huge Brabant horſe ; as between a ſpaniel, 
and one of the large Daniſh dogs which run be- 
fore our coaches ? | 


All nations have been from the beginning, and 
{ill are, with very little difference, and very few 
exceptions, of the ſame ſtature. 1 have ſeen 
Egyptian Mummies, and the bodies of the 
Guanches * of the Canary iſlands wrapped up in 

| their 


* GVANCHES, are the ſkeletons, covered with the ſkin, of the 
original inhabitants of the Canary Iſlands. The body of the 
Guancho 
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their ſkins. I have ſeen in Malta, in a tomb hewn 
out of the ſolid rock, the ſkeleton of a Carthagi- 
nian, all the bones of which were violet- coloured, 
and which had, perhaps, lain there from the days 
of Queen Dido. All theſe bodies were of the 
common fize. Enlightened and ſober-minded Tra- 
vellers have reduced to a ſtature hardly exceeding 
our own, the pretended gigantic form of the Pa- 
tagonians. I am aware that I have elſewhere al- 
leged theſe ſame reaſons ; but it is impoſſible to 
repeat them too frequently, becauſe they overturn, 
beyond the poſſibility of contradiction, the pre- 


 Guancho was depoſited in a cavity adapted to it's ſize, hewn 


out of the rock. The ſtone being of a porous nature, the ani- 
mal juices were abſorbed, or filtered through, and the ſolid 
parts, with their natural ſkinny mantle, became indurated, by a 
proceſs of natural embalming, to ſuch a degree as to reſiſt the 
future aſſaults of time. They are ſtil] exhibited, by the natives 
of thoſe iſlands, to ſtrangers who viſit them, with emotions of 
pride and veneration ; as the images of their illuſtrious anceſ- 
tors were oftentatiouſly diſplayed by the Patrician families of 
Rome. Avarice has, however, infected the Canaries, as well as 
more enlightened Iſlands ; and families have been prevailed on 
to part with their Guanches to the Muſeums of European Collec- 
tors of Curioſities, for a little ready money, or in conſideration 
of a large order of wines. 


nid non mortalia pectora cogis, 


Auri ſacra fames! 


in plain Engliſh, The love of money wwill make a man fell his 
father. | H. H. 
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tended influences of Climate, which are become 
the principles of our Phyſics, and, what is till 
worle, of our Morality. 


There were formerly, we are told, real giants. 
The thing is poſſible ; but this truth is become to 
us inconceivable, like all others of which Nature 
no longer furniſhes any teſtimony. If Polyphe- 
mules, lofty as, a tower, ever exiſted, every ſtep 
they took in walking muſt, in moſt ſoils, have 
ſunk into the ground, How could their long and 
clumiy finyers have milked the little ſhe-goats, 
reaped the corn, mowed down the graſs, picked 
the fruits of the orchard ? The greateſt part of 
our aliments would eſcape their eyes as well as 
their hands. 


On the other hand, had there been generations 
of pigmies, how could they have levelled the fo- 
reſts ro make way tor the cultivation of the earth ? 
They would have loſt themſelves among the 
ruſhes. Every brook would have been to them a 
river, and every pebble a rock. The birds of 
prey would have carried them off in their talons, 
unleſs they made war upon their eggs, as Homer 
repreſents his pigmy race engaged in war with the 
eggs of cranes. 


On 
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On either of theſe two ſuppoſitions, all the re- 
lations of natural order are burſt aſunder, and ſuch 
diſcords neceſſarily involve the utter deſtruction 
of all ſocial order. Suppoſe a nation of giants to 
exiſt poſſeſſed of our induſtry, and inſtigated by 
our ferocious paſſions. Let us place at the head 
of it, a Tamerlane, and ſee what would become of 
our fortifications and of our armies before their 
artillery, and their bayonets. 


As much as Nature has affected variety in the 
ſpecies of Animals of the ſame genus, though 
they were to inhabit the ſame regions, and to ſub- 
ſiſt on the ſame aliments, ſo much has ſhe ſtudied 
uniformity in the production of the Human Spe- 
cies, notwithſtanding the difference of Climates 
and of food. The accidental prolongation of the 
coccyx, in ſome human individuals, has been miſ- 
taken for a natural character, and a new ſpecies of 
men with tails, has been grafted on a principle ſo 
flimſy. Man may degrade himſelf to the level of 
the beaſt, by the indulgence of brutal appetite ; but 
never was his noble form diſhonoured by the tail, 
the forked feet, and the horns of the brute. In 
vain is the attempt. made to trace an approxima- 
tion of Man toward the claſs of mere animals, by 
inſenſible tranſitions. 


Were 
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Were there any human race in animal forms, 
or any animal endowed with human reaſon, they 
would be publicly exhibited. We ſhould have 
them in Europe, ' eſpecially in times like theſe, 
when the whole Globe is pervaded and ranſacked 
by ſo many enlightened Travellers; and when, I 
do not ſay Princes, but puppet-players import 
alive into our fairs, the zebra ſo wild, the elephant 
ſo lampilh, tigers, lions, white bears, nay, up to 
crocodiles ; which have all been preſented to pub- 
lic inſpection in London. 
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Vain is the attempt to eſtabliſh analogies be- 
tween the human female, and the ſhe- orang-outang, 
from the ſituation and configuration of the boſom, 
from the periodical ſexual purgations, from the 
attitude, and even from a ſort of modeſty. Though 
the female orang-outang paſſes her life in the 
woods, Allegrain, ſurely, as has been obferved, 
never could have modelled after her, his ſtatue of 

| Diana, which is ſhewn at Lucienne. There is a 
1 much greater difference ſtill between the reaſon of 
Man and that of the beaſts, than there is be- 
C | tween their forms; and that man's muſt have been 
| | {trangely perverted, who could advance, as a cele- 
1 brated Author has done, that there is a greater 
diſtance between the underſtanding of Newton, and 
that of ſuch or ſuch a man, than between the un- 

derſtanding 
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derſtanding of this man and the inſtin& of an 
animal. As we have already ſaid, the dulleſt of 
Mankind can learn the uſe of fire, and the prac- 
tice of agriculture, of which the moſt intelligent 
of animals is abſolutely incapable ; but what I 
have not yet ſaid, the ſimple uſe of fire, and the 
practice of agriculture, are far preferable to all 
Newton's diſcoveries. 


Agriculture is the art of Nature, and fire her 
primary agent. From experience we are aſſured, 
that men have acquired by means of this element 
and of tuis art a plenitude of intelligence, of which 
all their other combinations, I venture to affirm, 
are merely conſequences. Our Sciences and Arts 
are derived, for the greateſt part, from theſe two 
{ources, and they do not conſtitute a difference 
more real between the underſtanding of one man 
and another, than there is between the dreſs and 
furniture of Europeans and thoſe of Savages. As 
they are perfectly adapted to the neceſſities of the 
one and of the other, they eſtabliſh no real diffe- 


rence between the underſtandings which contrived . 


them. The importance which we aſſign to our 
talents, proceeds not from their utility, but from 


our pride. We ſhould take a material ſtep to- 


ward it's humiliation, did we confider that the 


animals which have no ſkill in agriculture, and 


know not the uſe of fire, attain to the greateſt 
part 
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part of the objects of our Arts and Sciences, and 
even ſurpaſs them. 


I ſay nothing of thoſe which build, which ſpin, 
which manufacture paper, cloth, hives, and prac- 
tiſe a multitude of other trades, of which we do 
not fo much as know. But the torpedo defended 
himſelf from his enemies by means of the electric 
ſhock, before Academies thought of making ex- 
periments in electricity; and the limpet under- 
ſtood the power of the preſſure of the air, and at- 
tached itſelf to the rocks, by forming the vacuum 
with its pyramidical ſhell, long before the air- 
pump was ſet a going. The quails which annually 
take their departure from .Europe, on their way to 
Africa, have ſuch a perfect knowledge of the au- 
tumnal Equinox, that the day of their arrival in 
Malta, where they reſt for twenty-four hours, is 
marked on the almanacks of the iſland, about the 
22d of September, and varics every year as the Equi- 
nox. The ſwan and wild duck have an accurate 
knowledge of the Latitude where they ought to 
ſtop, when, every year they re-aſcend, in Spring, 
to the extremities of the North, and can find out, 
without the help of compaſs or octant, the ſpot 
where the year before they made their neſts. The 
frigat which flies from Eaſt to Weſt, between the 

Tropics, over vaſt Oceans interrupted by no Land, 
and which regains at night, at the diſtance of 
many 
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many hundred leagues, the rock hardly emerging 
out of the water which he left in the morning, 
poſſeſſes means of aſcertaining his Longitude, hi- 
therto unknown to our moſt ingenious Aſtro- 
nomers. 


Man, it has been ſaid, owes his intelligence to 
his hands : but the monkey, the declared enemy 
of all induſtry, has hands too. The ſluggard, or 
ſloth, likewiſe has hands, and they ought to have 
ſuggeſted to him the propriety of fortifying him- 
ſelf: of digging, at leaſt, a retreat in the earth, 
for himſelf and for his poſterity, expoſed as they 
are to a thouſand accidents, by the ſlowneſs of 
their progreſſion. There are animals in abundance 
furniſhed with tools much more ingenious than 
hands, and which are not, for all that, a whit more 
intelligent. The gnat is furniſhed with a proboſ- 
cis, which is at once an awl proper for piercing 
the fleſh of animals, and a pump by which it ſucks 
out their blood. This proboſcis contains, beſides, 
a long ſaw, with which it opens the {mall blood- 
veſſels at the bottom of the wound which it has 
made. He is likewiſe provided with wings, to 
tranſport him wherever he pleaſes; a corſlet of 
eyes ſtudded round his little head, to fee all the 
objects about him in every direction; talons ſo 
ſharp, that he can walk on poliſhed glaſs in a per- 
pendicular direction; feet ſupplied with bruſhes 

for 
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for cleaning himſelf; a plume of feathers on his 
forehead ; and an inſtrument anſwering the pur- 
poſe of a trumpet to proclaim his triumphs. He 
is an inhabitant of the Air, the Earth, and the 
Water, where he is born in form of a worm, and 
where, before he expires, the eggs which are to 
produce a future generation are depoſited, 


With all theſe advantages, he frequently falls a 
prey to inſects ſmaller, and of a much inferior or- 
ganization. The ant which creeps only, and is 
furniſhed with no weapons except pincers, is for- 
midable not to him only, but to animals of a 
much larger ſize, and even to quadrupeds. She 
knows what the united force of a multitude is ca- 


pable of effecting; ſhe forms republics; ſhe 


lays up ſtore of proviſions; ſhe builds ſubterra- 
neous cities; ſhe forms her attacks in regular mi- 
litary array ; ſhe advances in columns, and ſome- 
times conſtrains Man himſelf, in hot countries, to 
ſurrender his habitation to her. 


So far is the intelligence of any one animal from 
depending on the ſtructure of it's limbs, that 
their perfection is frequently, on the contrary, in 
the inverſe ratio of it's ſagacity, and appears to be 
a kind compenſation of Nature to make up a de- 
fect. To aſcribe the intelligence of Man to his 
hands, 1s to deduce the cauſe from the means, and 


talent 
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talent from the tool with which it works. It is juſt 
as if I were to ſay, that Le Sueur is indebted for 
the happy native graces of his pictures to a pencil 
of ſable's hair; and that Virgil owes all the har- 
mony of his verſes to a feather of the ſwan of 
Mantua. 


It is ſtill more extravagant to maintain, that 
human reaſon depends on Climate, becauſe there 
are ſome ſhades of variety in manners and cuſ- 
toms. The Turks cover their heads with turbans, 
and we cover ours with hats; they wear long 
flowing robes, and we drefs in coats with ſhort 
ſkirts. In Portugal, ſays Montagne, they drink off 
the ſediment of wines, we throw it away. Other 
examples, which I could quote, are of fimilar im- 
portance. To all this I anſwer, that we would act 
as theſe people, if we were in their country; and 
that they would act as we do, were they in ours. 


Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to hot 
countries, where the head and body ſtand in need 
of being cooled, by incloſing in the covering of 
both a greater maſs of air. From this neceſſity 
has ariſen the uſe of turbans among the Turks, 
the Perſians, and Indians, of the mitres of the 
Arabians, of the bonnets like a ſugar loaf of the 
Chineſe and Siameſe, and that of wide and flowing 
robes, worn by moſt of the Nations of the South. 
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From a contrary neceſſity, the Nations of the 
North, as the Polanders, the Ruſſians, the Tar- 
tars, wear furred caps and cloſe garments. We 
are obliged to have, in our rainy Climates, three 
aqueducts upon our head, and garments ſhortened, 
becauſe of the dirt. The Portugueze drink the 
ſediment of wine; and ſo would we do with the 
wines of Portugal; for in ſweet wines, as thoſe of 
hot countries, the moſt ſugary particles are at the 
bottom of the caſk; and in ours, which are 
ſprightly, nothing 1s at the bottom but mere dregs, 
the beſt is uppermoſt. I have ſeen in Poland, 
where they drink great quantities of the wines of 
Hungary, the bottom of the bottle preſented as a 
mark of preference. Thus the very varieties of 
national cuſtoms prove the conſiſtency of human 
reaſon. 


Climate has no greater influence in changing 
human morality, which is reaſon in perfection. I 
admit, at the ſame time, that extreme heat and 
cold produce an effect on the paſſions. I have 
even remarked, that the hotteſt days of Summer, 
and the coldeſt of Winter, were actually the ſea- 
{ons of the year when moſt crimes were commit- 
ted. The dog-days, ſay the vulgar, is a ſeaſon of 
calamity. I could ſay as much of the month of 
January. I believe it muſt have been in confor- 
mity to theſe obſervations, that ancient Legiſlators 


had 
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had eſtabliſhed, for that critical period, feſtivals 
deſigned to diſſipate the melancholy of Mankind, 
ſuch as the feaſt of Saturn among the Romans, 
and the feaſt of Kings“ among the Gauls. In 
each Nation the feſtival was adapted to the public 
taſte ; among the Romans, it preſented the images 
of a republic; among our anceſtors thoſe of mo- 
narchy. 


But I beg leave, likewiſe, to remark, that thoſe 
ſeaſons fertile in crimes, are the ſeaſons, too, of 
the moſt ſplendid actions. This efferveſcence of 
ſeaſon acts on our ſenſes, like that of wine. It 
produces in us an extraordinary impulſion, but 
indifferently to good and to evil. Beſides, Nature 
has implanted in our ſoul two powers, which ever 
balance each other in juſt proportion. When the 
phyſical ſenſe, Love, debaſes us, the moral ſenti- 
ment, Ambition, raiſes us up again. The equili- 


* The Feaft of Kings, I apprehend, is coeval with the Chriſ- 
tian Era, and had it's origin in the ſtar- directed viſit of the 


Eaſtern Magi to Bethlehem of Judah, recorded in the beginning 


of the ſecond chapter of the Goſpel according to St. Matthew, 
We can hardly ſuppoſe the ancient Gauls ſo extremely attached 

to irregular and unſteady Monarchy, as to inſtitute and celebrate 

annual feaſts in honour of it. Whatever may be in this, mo- 
dern Gauls can ſay of the political body, what the Medecin maſgre 

lui of Milicre, ſays, reſpecting the natural body: We have changed 

all that. H. H. 
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fiſts, and it is never totally loſt, except in perſons 
with whom it has been deſtroyed by the habits of 
fociety, and more frequently ſtill by thoſe of edu- 
cation. In that caſe, the predominant paſſion, 
having no longer any counterpoile, aſſumes the 
command of all our faculties ; but this 1s the fault 
of ſociety, which undergoes the puniſhment of it, 
and not that of Nature. 


I remark, however, that theſe fame ſeaſons exert 
their influence on the paſſions of Man, by acting 
only on his moral, and not on his phyſical prin- 
ciple. Though this reflection has ſomething of 
the air of paradox, I ſhall endeavour to ſupport it 
by a very remarkable obſervation. If the heat of 
Climate could act on the human body, it aſſuredly 
would be when one is in his mother's womb : for it 
then acts on that of all animals, whoſe expanſion 
it accelerates. Father du Tertre, in his excellent 
Hiſtory of the Antilles, ſays, that in thoſe iſlands, 
the period of geſtation of all European animals is 
ſhorter than in temperate Climates ; and that the 
hen's eggs are not longer in hatching, than the 
ſeeds of the orange in burſting their ſhell, twenty- 
three days. Pliny had obſerved in Italy, that they 
hatch in nineteen days in Summer, and in twenty- 
five in Winter, | 
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In every country, the temperature of Climate 
haſtens, or retards, the expanſion of all plants, and 
the geſtation of all animals, the Human Race ex- 
cepted : let this be carefully remarked. * In the 
« Antilles iſlands,” ſays Father du Tertre, „ the 
© white women and the negreſſes go with child 
e nine months, as in France.” I have made the 
ſame remark in all the countries through which I 
have travelled, in the Ifle of France, under the 
Tropic'of Capricorn, and in the extremity of Ruſ- 
ſian Finland. This obſervation is of confiderable 
importance. It demonſtrates that the body of 
Man is not ſubjected, in this reſpect, to the ſame 
laws with other animals. It maniteits a moral in— 
tention in Nature, to preſerve an equilibrium in 
the population of Nations, which would have been 
deranged, had the pregnancy of the woman been 
of ſhorter duration in hot countries than in cold. 
This intention 1s farther manifeſted in the admi- 
rable proportion ſhe maintains in the production 
of the two ſexes, ſo nearly equal in number, and 
in the very difference which we find, of one coun- 
try from another, between the number of males 
and females : for it is compenſated from North to 
South, in ſuch a manner, that if there be rather 
more women born to the South, there are rather 
more men born to the North; as if Nature meant 
to attract and to unite Nations, the moſt remote 
from each other, by intermarriages. 


C 2 Climate 
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Climate has an influence on morality, but by no 
means determines it; and though this ſuppoſed 
determination may be conſidered, in many mo- 
dern Books, as the fundamental baſis of the Le- 
giſlation of the Nations, there is no one philoſo- 
phical opinion more completely refuted by hiſtoric 
teſtimony. Liberty,“ fay they, „has found 
her aſylum in the lofty mountains; from the 
North it was that the haughty conquerors of the 
e World iſſued forth. In the ſouthern plains of 
e Aſia, on the contrary, reign deſpotiſm, ſlavery, 
and all the political and moral vices which may 
© be traced up to the loſs of liberty.” 


So then, we mult go and regulate, by our baro- 
meters, and thermometers, the virtues and the 
happineſs of Nations! There is no neceſlity to 
leave Europe, in order to find a multitude of mo- 
narchical mountains, ſuch as thoſe of Savoy, a part 
of the Alps, of the Apennines, and the whole of 
the Pyreneans. We ſhall ſee, on the contrary, 
many republics 1n plains, ſuch as thoſe of Holland, 
of Venice, of Poland, and even of England. Be- 
ſides, each of thole territories has, by turns, made 
trial of diflerent ſorts of government. Neither 
cold, nor ruggedneſs of ſoil, inſpire men with the 


energy of liberty, and ſtill leſs with the unjuſt am- 


bition of encroaching on that of others. The pea- 
ſants of Ruſlia, of Poland, and of the cold moun- 


tains 
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tains of Bohemia, have been ſlaves for many ages 
paſt; whereas the Angrias, and the Marattahs, 
are free men and tyrants in the South of India. 
There are ſeveral republics on the northern coaſt 
of Africa, where it is exceſſively hot. The Turks, 


who have laid hold of the fineſt provinces of Eu— 


rope, iiſued from the mild Climate of Afa. The 
timidity of the Siameſe, and of moſt Afiatics, has 
been quoted ; but it 1s to be imputed, in thoſe 
Nations, to the multitude of their tyrants, rather 
than to the heat of their countries. The Macaſ- 
ſars, who inhabit the iſland of Celebes, fitu- 
ated almoſt under the Line, are poſſeſſed of a 
courage ſo intrepid, as the gallant Count Forbiu 
relates, that a ſmall number of them, armed with 
poniards only, put to flight the whole force under 
his command, at Bancock, conſiſting of Siameſe 
and French, though the former were very nume- 
rous, and the others armed with muſkets and bay- 
onets. 


If from courage we make the tranſition to love, 
we ſhall find that Climate has no more a deter— 
mining power over Man, in the one caſe than in 
the other. I might refer mylelf, for proot of the 
exceſſes of this paſſion, to the teſtimony of travel- 
lers, to aſcertain which has the ſuperiority, in this 
reſpe&, the Nations of the South, or thoſe of the 
North. In all countries love 1s a torrid Zone to 
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the heart of Man. I muſt obſerve, that theſe ap- 
propriations of Love to the Nations of the South, 
and of Courage, to the Nations of the North, have 
been imagined by our Philoſopers, as effects of 
Climate, applicable only to foreign nations : for 
they unite theſe two qualities, as effects of the 
ſame temperament, in thoſe of our heroes to whom 
they mean to pay their court. According to them, 
a Frenchman great in feats of love, is likewiſe great 
in feats of war; but this does not hold as to other 
Nations. An Aſiatic, with his ſeraglio, is an effe- 
minate coward ; and a Ruſſian, or any other fol- 
dier of the North, whoſe Courts give penſions, is a 
ſccond Mars. But all thele diſtinctions of temper— 
ament, founded on Climate, and ſo injurious to 
Mankind, vaniſh into air, before this ſimple queſ- 
tion: Are the turtle-doves of Ruſſia leſs amorous 
than thoſe of Aſia; and arc the tigers of Aſia leſs 
ferocious than the white bears of Nova Zembla ? 


Without going to ſeck among men objects of 
compariſon and contraſt, from difference of place, 
we ſhall find greater diverſity in manners, in opi- 
nions, in habiliments, nay, in phy ſiognomy, be- 
tween an opera actor and a capuchin-friar, than 
there is between a Swede and a Chineſe. What a 
contraiſt is the talkative, flattering, deceitful Greek, 
ſo fondly attached to life, to the ſilent, ſtately, ho- 
neſt Turk, ever devoted to death! Theſe men, ſo 


very 


8 
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very oppoſite, are born, however, in the ſame ci- 
ties, breathe the ſame air, live on the ſame food. 
Their extraction, we ſhall be told, is not the ſame; 
for pride, among us, aſcribes a mighty influence 
to the power of blood. But the greateſt part of 
thoſe Janiſſaries, ſo forniidable to the cowardly 
Greeks, are frequently their own children, whom 
they are obliged to give in tribute, and who pals, 
by a regular proceſs, into this firſt corps of the 
Ottoman ſoldiery. The courteſans of India ſo vo- 
luptuous, and it's penitents ſo auſtere, are they not 
of the ſame Nation, and, in many caſes, of the 
ſame family ? 


I beg leave to aſk, In what inſtance was an in- 
clination to vice or virtue known to be communi- 
cated with the blood? Pompey, ſo noted for his 
generoſity, was the ſon of Stralo, infamouſly no- 
torious to the Roman people for his avarice. The 
cruel Domitian was brother to tife gracious Ts. 
Caligula and Agrippina, the mother of Nero, were, 
indeed, brother and fiſter ; but they were the chil- 
dren'of Germanicus, the darling hope of Rome. 
The barbarous Commodus was ſon to the divine 
Marcus Aurelius. W hat a difference is frequently 
obſervable in the ſame man, between his youth 
and his mature age; between Nero, ſaluted as the 
Father of his Country, when he mounted the 
throne ; and Nero execrated as it's avowed enemy 
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before his death: between Tins, ſtigmatized with 
the name of a ſecond Nero, in his youth, and Tins 
at his death, embalmed with the tears of the Se- 
nate, of the Roman people, and of ſtrangers; and 
tranſmitted unanimouſly to poſterity as the delight 
of mankind? 


It is not Climate, then, which regulates the 
morality of Man; it is opinion, it is education; 
and ſuch is their power, that they triumph not 
only over latitudes, but even over temperament. 
Ceſar, ſo ambitious, ſo diſſolute; and Cato, fo 
temperate and virtuous, were both of a fickly con- 
{titution. Place, Climate, Nation, Family, Tem- 
perament, no one of theſe, and in no part of the 
World, determine men to vice or to virtue. They 
are every where free to chooſe, 


Before we take into conſideration the evils which 
men bring upon themſelves, let us attend to thoſe 
which are inflicted by the hand of Nature. Ir 1s 
demanded, Why ſhould: beaſts of- prey exiſt ? 
They are abſolutely neceſſary. But for them the 
Earth would be infeſted with cadaverous ſub- 
ſtances. There periſhes, annually, of a natural 
death, the twentieth part, at leaſt, of quadrupeds, 
the tenth part of fowls, and an infinite number of 
in! lecis, moſt of the f pecies of which live only one 

year. 
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year. Nay, there are inſects whoſe life is con- 
tracted to a few hours, ſuch as the ephemera. 


As the rains convey all theſe ſpoils of the land 
to the rivers, and thence to the Seas, it is, ac- 
cordingly, on their ſhores, that Nature has col- 
lected the animals which are deſtined to conſume 
them. Moſt of che ferocious animals deſcend by 
night from the mountains, to hunt for their prey 
in this direction; there are even ſeveral clafles 
created expreſsly tor ſuch ſituations; as the whole 
amphibious race; tor example, he white bear, the 
otter, the crocodile. It is in hot countries eſpe- 
cially, where the effects of corruption are molt ra- 
pid and moſt dangerous, that Nature has multi— 
plied carnivorous animals. Tribes of lions, tigers, 
leopards, panthers, civet cats, ounces, jackals, hy- 
enas, condors, &c. reſort thuher, to re- inforce 
thoſe of wolves, foxes, martens, otters, vultures, 
crows, &c. Legions of voracious crabs are neſ- 
tiled in their ſands; the caimans and the croco- 
diles lie in ambuſh among their reeds ; ſheil-fiſh, 
of innumerable ſpecies, armed with utenſils fit for 
ſucking, piercing, filing, bruiſing, roughen the 
face of the rocks, and pave the borders of their 
ſeas; clouds of ſea-fowls hover, with a loud noiſe, 
over their ſhallows, or fail round and round, at 
the diſcretion of the waves, in queſt of food; the 
lamprey, the becune, the carang, and the whole 
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ſpecies of cartilaginous fiſhes, which live only on 
fleſh, ſuch as the hygian, the long ſhark, the broad 
thorn-back, the flipper, the polypus, armed with 
air-holes, and all the varieties of ſea-dogs, ſwim 
there in crowds, conſtantly employed in devouring 
the wreck of bodics thrown upon the ſhore. 


Nature calls in, beſides, the inſe& legions to 
haſten forward their conſumption. The walps, 
furniſhed with ſciſſars, cut aſunder the fleſhy 
parts; the flies pump out the fluids, the ſea- 
worms cut in pieces the bones. Theſe laſt on the 
ſouthern coaſts, and eſpecially at the mouths of r1- 
vers, are in {uch prodigious quantities, and armed 
with augers ſo formidable, that they are capable 
of devouring a ſhip of war in leſs time than it 
colt to build her; and have thereby reduced the 
maritime Powers to the neceſſity of lately ſheath- 
ing the bottoms of their ſquadrons with copper, 
as a ſecurity againſt their attacks, 


The wrecks of all theſe bodies, after having 
ſerved for food to the innumerable tribes of other 
fiſhes, ſome of which are provided with beaks 
formed like a ſpoon, and others like a pipe, for 
picking up the very crumbs of this valt table; re- 
duced, at length, through ſuch a ſeries of digel- 
tions, into phlegms, into oils, into bitumens, and 
united to the pulps of vegetables, which deſcend 
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from all quarters into the Ocean, would re-pro- 
duce in it's waters a new chaos of putrefaction, 
did not the currents convey their diſſolution to 
volcanos, whole fires finiſh the proceſs of decom- 
poſition, and give them back to the elements. 
For this reaſon 1t 1s, as has been already indicated, 
that volcanos are frequent only in hot countries ; 
that they are all ſituated in the vicinity of the Sea, 
or of great Lakes ; that they are diſpoſed at the 
extremity of their currents ; and that they owe en- 
tirely to the purification of the waters, the ſulphurs 
and the hitumens which adminiſter a conſtant ſup- 
ply to their furnaces. 


Animals of prey are by no means an object of 
terror to Man. Firſt, becauſe moſt of them roam 
abroad only in the night. They have prominent 
characters, which announce their approach even 
before it is poſſible to perceive them. Some ſa- 
vour ſtrongly of muſk, as the marten, the civet- 
cat, the crocodile ; others have ſhrill and piercing 
voices, which may be heard by night, at a great 
diſtance, as wolves and jackals; others are diftin- 
guiſhed by parti-coloured ſpots, or ſtreaks, which 
are perceptible a great way off, on the yellow 
ground of their ſkin ; ſuch are the duſky ftripes 
of the tiger, and the dark ſpots of the leopard. 
All of them have eyes which {ſparkle in the dark. 
Nature has beftowed ſome of theſe common ſigna- 

tures 
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tures even on carnivorous and blood-{ucking in- 
fects; ſuch is the waſp, whoſe ground colour is 
yellow, ſurrounded with rings of black like the 
tiger, and the gnat, ſpotted with white upon a 
daik ground, who announces his approach by a 
loud buzzing. Even thoſe which attack the hu- 
man body are furniſhed with remarkable indica- 
tions. They either ſmell ſtrongly, as the bug; or 
| preſent oppoſitions of colour to the places on 
which they fix, as white inſects on the hair; or 
the blackneſs of the flea contraſted to the white- 
neſs of the ſkin, 


A great many Writers exclaim violently on the 


cruelty of ferocious animals, as if our cities were 
liable to be invaded by ſwarms of wolves, or, as if 
Lands of lions, from Africa, were, from time to 
time, making incurſions into our European colo- 
nies. They all ſhun the habitations of Man, and, 
as I ſaid, moſt of them ſtir abroad only in the 
night. Theſe diſtinctive characters are unani- 
mouſly atteſted by Naturaliſts, Hunters, and Tra- 
vellers. When I was at the Cape of Good - Hope, 
M. de Tolback, who was then Governor, informed 
me, that lions were formerly very common in the 
adjacent country; but that ſince the Dutch had 
formed a ſettlement there, you muſt travel fifty or 
fixty leagues up the country before one is to be 
ſcen. 

After 
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After all, what is their ferocity to us? Even ſup- 
poſing we were not provided with arms, which 
they are incapable of reſiſting, and with a ſagacity 
far ſuperior to all their cunning, Nature has given 
us dogs able to combat, nay, to ſubdue them; 
and ſhe has moſt admirably adapted their ſpecies 
to thoſe of animals the molt formidable. In the 
countries where lions are natives, there is likewiſe 
produced a breed of dogs capable of engaging 
them in ſingle combat. I ſhall quote, after the 
ancient, but learned tranſlation of Dupinet, what 
Pliny relates of a dog of this ſpecies, which was 
preſented to Alexander, by a King of Albania “. 
King Alexander firit oppoſed to him a lion, 
*« which the dog preſently tore in pieces. After 
< that, he ordered to let looſe an elephant, which 
<« afforded him the higheſt diverſion that he ever 
had enjoyed. For the dog, briſtling himſelf up 
ce from the firſt, began to wheel about, and ſnarl, 
* at the elephant; then advanced to the attack, 
„ ſpringing on this fide and on that fide, with all 
e imaginable circumſpection: now leaping up to 
e aſſault, now couching to the right, to the left, 
*© which cauſed the elephant to turn and wind 
© about ſo frequently, that he was, at laſt, com- 
„ pletely tired out, and fell dowa with a ſhock 


«© which made the ground tremble, on which the 


* Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, book viii. chap. xl. 
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« dog ſprung upon him, and diſpatched him.” I 
can hardly think this dog could be of the ſame 
race with our lap-dogs. 


The animals formidable to Man are more to be 
feared from their ſmallneſs than from,their mag- 
nitude; there is no one, however, but what may 
be rendered ſubſervient to his benefit. Serpents, 
centipeds, ſcorpions, toads, inhabit ſcarcely any 
other than humid and unwholeſome places, from 
which they keep us at a diſtance, more by their 
hideous figures than by their poiſons. Such ſer- 
pents as are really dangerous, give ſignals of their 
approach ; ſuch are the rattles of the ſnake which 
bears that name. Few perſons periſh by their 
ſting, and only from their own careleſſneſs and 
imprudence. Beſides, our pigs and poultry eat 
them currently, without ſuffering the ſlighteſt in- 
convenience. Ducks, 1n particular, devour them 
with avidity, as they likewiſe do moſt poiſonous 
plants. Thoſe of the kingdom of Pontus acquired 
ſo much virtue by aliments of ſuch forts, which 
are common there, that Mithridates employed 
their blood in his famous counter- poiſons. 


There are, it is admitted, noxyous inſects which 
prey upon our fruits, our corn, nay, our perſons. 
But if ſnails, may-bugs, caterpillars, and locuſts, 
ravage our plains, it is becauſe we deſtroy the 

birds 
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birds of our groves which live upon them; or, 
becauſe, that on tranſporting the trees of foreign 
countries into our own, ſuch as the great cheſnut 
of India, the ebony, and others, we have tran- 
ſported with them the eggs of thoſe inſects which 
they nouriſh, without importing, likewiſe, the 
birds of the ſame climate which deſtroy them. 
Every country has thoſe peculiar to itſelf, for the 
preſervation of it's plants. I have ſeen one, at the 
Cape of Good-Hope, called the gardener's bird, 
inceſſantly employed in catching the worms and 
caterpillars, which he ſtuck on the thorny prickles 
of the buſhes. I have likewiſe ſeen, in the Iſle of 
France, a ſpecies of ſtarling called Martin, which 
comes from India, and which lives entirely on lo- 
cuſts, and on other inſects which infeſt the cattle. 
If we were to naturalize theſe birds in Europe, no 
ſcientific diſcovery ever made would be ſo bene- 
ficial to Man. 


But the birds of our own groves are {till fuffi- 
cient to clear our plains of noxious vermin, pro- 
vided the bird-catchers were laid under a prohibi- 
tion to entrap them, as they do, by whole coveys, 
in their nets, not to immure them in cages, but 
to make food of them. A fancy was adopted, ſome | 
years ago, in Pruſſia, to exterminate the race of 
ſparrows, as inimical to agriculture, Every pea- 
ſant in the country was ſuhjected to an annual 
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capitation tax of twelve heads of that kind of bird, 
which were employed in the manufacture of falt- 
petre, for in that country, nothing is ſuffered to 
go to waſte. At the end of the ſecond, or, at far- 
theſt, of the third year, it was diſcovered that in- 
ſects had devoured their crops, and it was ſpeedily 
found adviſable to invite the ſparrows from neigh- 
bouring countries, to re-people the kingdom with 
them. Theſe birds, it is true, do eat ſome grains 
of corn, when the inſects fail them ; but theſe laſt, 
among others the weevil, conſume the grain by 
buſhels, nay, by granaries. If, however, it were 
poſſible to extinguiſh the whole race of inſects, it 
would be the height of imprudence to ſet about 
it ; for we ſhould deſtroy, along with them, moſt 
of the feathered tribes of our plains, which have 
no other food for their young while in the neſt. 


As to the animals which fall upon our corn in 
the granary, and our woollens in the warehouſe, 
ſuch as rats, mice, mites, moths; I find that the 
former are uſeful in purifying the earth from hu— 
man excrement, which conſtitutes a conſiderable 
part of their food. Beſides, Nature has made Man 
a preſent of the cat, to clear the interior of his ha- 
bitation from thoſe vermin. She has endowed this 
animal not only with uncommon agility, and with 
wonderful patience and ſagacity, but alſo with a 
ſpirit of domeſticity perfectly adapted to her em- 
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ployment. The cat attaches herſelf ſolely to the 
houſe. If the maſter removes, ſhe returns alone 
at night to her old habitation. She differs eſſen- 
tially in this from the dog, who attaches himſelf 
ſolely to the perſon of bis maſter. The cat has the 
affection of a courtier, and the dog that of a 
friend; the former adheres to the poſſeſſion, and 
the latter to the man. 


The weevil and the moth, ſometimes, commit, 
it is true, great depredations among our grain and 
our woollens. Some \V riters have told us, that 
the common hen is ſufficient to clear the granaries 
of them: poſſibly it may be ſo. We have, be- 
ſides, the ſpider and the ſwallow, which defiroy 
them at the ſeaſon when they take wing. TI ſhall 
here conſider only their political utility. On look - 
ing into thoſe prodigious magazines where mono- 
polizers hoard up the proviſion and clothing of a 
whole province, are we not bound to bleſs the 
Hand that created the infe& which obliges them 
to bring theſe neceſſary commodities to market? 
Were grain as incorruptible as gold and ſilver, it 
would ſoon become as ſcarce. See under how 
many locks and doors theſe metals are ſecured. 
The commonalty would, at length, be completely 
deprived of their ſubſiſtence, if it were as little 
ſuſceptible of change as that which is the repreſen- 
tative of it. The mite and the moth ſirſt lay the 
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miſer under the neceſſity of employing a good 
many hands in ſtirring about and ſifting his grain, 
till they force him at laſt to diſpoſe of it altoge- 
ther. How many poor wretches would go naked, 
if the moth did not devour the wardrobes and 
warchouſes of the rich! What is moſt wonderful 
here, 1s, that the articles which miniſter to luxury 
are not liable to periſh by inſeAs, as thoſe which 
are ſubſervient to the molt preſſing wants of human 
life. It is poſſible to preſerve, without any dimi- 
nution of value, coffee, ſilk, and cottons, even for 
ages; but in India, where theſe commodities are 
real neceſſaries of life, there are inſects which 
quickly corrode them, particularly cotton. 


The inſects which attack the human body 
equally oblige the rich to employ thoſe who have 
nothing, as domeſtics, to keep up cleanlineſs 
around them. The Incas of Peru exacted even 
this tribute of the poor; for in all countries theſe 
inſects attach themſelves to Man, though it may 
have been faid, that they did not paſs the line. 
Beſides theſe inſects are rather teizing than noxi- 
ous : they draw off the bad blood. As they im- 
moderately increaſe only in great heats, they in- 
vite us to have recourſe to bathing, which is fo 
wholeſome, and yet ſo much neglected among us, 
becauſe being expenſive, it is become an object of 
luxury. | 


After 
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After all, Nature has placed other inſects near 
us, which deſtroy them; theſe are the ſpiders *. 
] have heard of an old officer, who being very 
much incommoded with bugs, at the Hoſpital of 
the Invalids, permitted the ſpiders to multiply 
round his bed, and thereby got the better of that 
nauſeous vermin. This remedy, I am aware, will 
appear to many perſons worſe than the diſeaſe. But 
believe it poſſible to find others more agreeable, 
in perfumes and oily eſſences; at leaſt, I have re- 
marked, that the odour of various kinds of aro- 


* I preſume that it is a particular ſpecies of ſpider : for I am 
perſuaded that there are as many ſpecies of theſe as there are of 
inſects to be deſtroyed. They do not all expand nets ; ſome 
catch their prey fairly in the chace ; others ſucceed by lying in 
ambuſcade. I have ſeen one in Malta of a very ſingular cha- 
rater, and which is to be found in every houſe of that iſland. 
Nature has beſtowed on this ſpecies of ſpider the reſemblance of 
a fly, in the head and fore part of the body. When ſhe perceives 
a fly on the wall, ſhe makes her firſt approaches in great haſte, 
taking care always to maintain the higher ſtation. When ſhe 
has got within five or fix inches of her object, ſhe advances very 
ſlowly, preſenting to it a treacherous reſemblance; and when 
ſhe has got within the diſtance of two or three inches, ſhe makes 
a ſudden ſpring on her prey. This violent leap, made on a per- 
pendicular plane, muſt ſurely precipitate her to the ground. 
No ſuch thing. You find her again ſtill on the wall, whether 
ſhe has made good her blow or miſſed it; for previouſly to this 
great effort, ſhe had affixed a cord a- top, by which to warp her- 
ſelf up again. Cartehan Philoſophers, will you pretend, after 
this, to perſiſt in maintaining that animals are merely ma- 
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matic plants puts to flight thoſe abominable ani- 
mals. 


As to other calamities of Nature's inflict ing, Man 
feels their preſſure only becauſe he deviates from 
her laws. If ſtorms ſometimes ravage his orchards 
and his corn fields, it is becauſe he frequently 
places them where Nature never intended they 
ſhould grow. Storms ſcarcely ever injure any cul- 
ture except the injudicious cultivation of Man. 
Foreſts and natural meadows never ſuffer in the 
Aighteſt degree. Beſides, they have their utility. 
Thunder-ſtorms purify and cool the air. The 
hail, with which they are ſometimes accompanied, 
deſtroys great quantities of hurtful inſects; and 
hails are frequent only at the ſeaſon when ſuch in- 
ſects batch and multiply; in Spring, and Summer. 
But for the hurricanes of the torrid Zone, the antes 
and locuſts would render the iſlands ſituated be- 
tween the Tropics totally uninhabitable. 


I have already pointed out the utility, the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of the volcanos, whoſe fires purify 
the waters of the Sea, as thoſe of the thunder pu- 
rify the air. Earthquakes proceed from the ſame 
cauſe. Beſides, Nature communicates previous 
notice of their effects, and of the places where 
their focuſes are ſituated. The inhabitants of Liſ- 
bon know well chat thew city has been ſeveral 


times 
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times ſhattered by ſhocks of this kind, and that it 
is imprudent to build in ſtone. To perſons who 
can ſubmit to live in a houſe of wood, they have 
nothing formidable. Naples and Portici are per- 
fectly acquainted with the fate of Herculaneum. 
After all, earthquakes are not univerſal ; they are 
local and periodical. Pliny has obſerved that the 
Gauls were not ſubject to viſitations of this kind; 
but there are many other countrics which know of 
them only by report. They are ſcarcely ever felt 
except in the vicinity of volcanos, on the ſhores of 
the Sea, or of great Lakes, and only at Certain par- 
ticular portions of the ſhore, 


As to the epidemical maladies of the Human 


Race, and the diſeaſes of animals, they are, in ge- 


neral, to be imputed to corrupted waters. Fhyfi- 
cians, who have inveſtigated their cauſes, aſcribe 
them ſometimes to the corruption of the air, ſome- 
times to the mildew of plants, ſometimes to fags : 
but all theſe cauſes are ſimply effects of the corrup- 
tion of the waters, from which ariſe putrid exhal1. 
tions that infect the air, and vegetables, and ani- 
mals. This may be charged, in almoſt every in- 
ſtance, on the injudicious labours of Man. The 
moſt unwholeſome regions of the Earth, as far as I 
am at preſent able to recollect, are in Aſia, on the 
banks of the Ganges, from which proceed, every 
year, putrid fevers, that, in 1771, coſt Bengal the 
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life of more than a million of men. They have 
for their focus the rice plantations, which are arti- 
ficial moraſſes, formed along the Ganges, for the 
culture of that grain. After the crop 1s reaped, 
the roots and ſtalks of the plant left on the ground, 
rot, and are transformed into infectious puddles, 
from which peſtilential vapours are exhaled. It 
is in the view of preventing theſe pernicious conſe- 
quences, that the culture of this plant has been 
expreſsly prohibited in many parts of Europe, 
eſpecially in Ruſſia, round Otzchakof, where it 
was formerly produced in great quantities. 


In Africa, the air of the iſland of Madagaſcar is 
corrupted, and from the ſame cauſe, during fix 
months of the year, and will ever preſent an invin- 
cible obſtacle to any European ſettlement upon it. 
All the French colonies which have been planted 


there, periſhed one after another, from the putri- 


dity of the air and 1 myſelf muſt, with the reſt, 
have fallen a victim to it, had not Divine Provi- 
dence, by means of which I could have no fore- 
ſight, prevented my 'intended expedition, and re- 
ſidence in that part of the world. | 


It is from the ancient miry canals. of Egypt, 
that the leproſy and the peſtilence are perpetually 
iſſuing forth. In Europe, the ancient ſalt-marſhes 
of Brouage, which the water of the Sea no longer 

reaches, 
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reaches, and in which the rain-waters ſtagnate, 


becauſe they are confined by the dikes and ditches 
of the old ſalt- pits, are become conſtant ſources of 
diſtemper among the cattle. Similar diſeaſes, pu- 
trid and bilious fevers, and the land- ſcurvy, annu- 
ally iſſue from the canals of Holland, which pu— 
triſy, in Summer, to ſuch a degree, that I have 
ſeen, in Amſterdam, the canals covered with dead 
fithes; and it was impoſſible to croſs certain 
ſtreets, without obſtructing the paſſages of the 
mouth and noſe with your handkerchief, They 
have, indeed, forced a kind of current to the ſtag- 
nant waters by means of wind-mills, which pump 
them up, and throw them over the dikes, in places 
where the canals are lower than the level of the 
Sea; but theſe machines are ſtill far too few in 
number. 


The bad air of Rome, in Summer, proceeds 
from it's ancient aqueducts, the waters of which 


are diffuſed among the ruins, or which have inun- 


dated the plains, the levels whereof have been in- 
terrupted by the magnificent labours of the an, 
cient Romans. The purple fever, the dyſentery, 
the ſmall-pox, ſo common all over our plains, af- 
ter the heats of Summer, or in warm and humid 
ſprings, proceed, for the moit part, from the pud- 
dles of the peaſantry, in which leaves and the re- 


fuſe of plants putrify. Many of our city-diftem- 
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pers iſſue from the layſtalls which ſurround them, 
and from the cimeterics about our churches ; and 
which penetrate into the very ſanctuary. 


I do not believe there would have been a ſingle 
unwholeſome ſpot on the Faith, if men had not 
put their hands to it. The malignity of the air of 
St. Domingo has been quoted, that of Martinico, 
of Porto-Bello, and of ſeveral diſtricts of America, 
as a natural effect of Climate. But theſe places 
have been inhabited by Savages, who, from time 
immemorial, have buſied themſelves in diverting 
the courſe of rivers, and choking up rivulets. 
Theſe labours conſtitute even an effential part of 
their defence. They imitate the beavers in the 
fortification of their villages, by inundating the 
adjacent country, Provident Nature, however, 
has placed thoſe animals only in cold Latitudes, 
where, in imitation of herſelf, they form lakes 
which ſoften the air; and ſhe has introduced run- 
ning waters into hot Latitudes, becauſe lakes 
would there ſpeedily change, by evaporation, into 
putrid marſhes. The lakes which ſhe has ſcooped 
out in juch Latitudes, are all fituated among 
mountains, at the ſources of rivers, and in a cool 
Atmoſphere. I am the more induced to impute 
to the Savages the corruption of the air, ſo mur- 
derous in ſome of the Antilles, that all the iſlands 


which have been found uninhabited were exceed- 


ingly 
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ingly wholeſome ; ſuch as the Ifle of France, of 
Bourbon, of St. Helena, and others. 


As the corruption of the air is a ſubje& pecu- 
larly intereſting, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt, dy the 
way, ſome ſimple methods of remedying it. The 
firſt is, to remove the cauſes of it, by ſubſtituting, 
in place of the ſtagnant puddles with which our 
plains abound, the uſe of ciſterns, the waters of 
which are fo ſalubrious, when they are judiciouſly 
conſtructed, They are univerſally employed all 
over Aſia, Care ſhould, likewiſe, be taken to pre- 
vent the throwing the bodies, and other-offal, of 
dead animals into the Jayſtalls of our cities ; they 
ought to be carried to the rivers, which will be 
thereby rendered more productive of fiſh, In the 
caſe of Cities which are not waſhed by rivers to 
carry off the garbage, or if this method 1s found 
otherwiſe inconvenient, attention ſhould be paid, 
at leaſt, to placing the layſtalls only to the North 
and North-eaſt of ſuch cities, in order to eſcape, 
eſpecially during Summer, the fetid guſts which 
pals over them from the South and South-welt. 


The ſecond is, to abſtain from digging canals. 
We are well acquainted with the maladies which 
have reſulted from thoſe of Egypt, in the vicinity 
of Rome, and elſewhere, when care is not taken 
to keep them in repair. Beſides, the benefits de- 
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rived from them are very problematical. To look 
at the medals which have been ſtruck in our own 
country, on occaſion of the canal of Briare, would 
we not be induced to think that the Strait of Gib- 
raltar was henceforth to become ſuperfluous to the 
navigation of France? Granting it to have been of 
ſome little utility to the 1nterior commerce of the 
country, has the miſchief done to the plains 
through which it paſſes been taken into the ac- 
count, as a counterbalance ? So many brooks and 
ſprings diverted from their courſe, and collected 
from every quarter, to be gulped up in one great 
navigable canal, muſt have. ceaſed to water a very 
conſiderable extent of land. And can that be con- 
ſidered as a great commercial benefit, which is in- 


jurious to agriculture? Canals are adapted only 
to marſhy places. 


This is the third method of contributing to the 
reſtoration of the ſalubrity of the air. The at- 
tempts made in France to dry the marſhes, have 
always coſt us a great many men, and frequently, 
for that very reaſon, have been left incomplete. I 
can diſcover no other cauſe for this but the preci- 
pitancy with which ſuch works are undertaken, 
and the multiplicity of the objects which they are 
intended to embrace. The Engineer preſents his 
plan, the Undertaker gives in his eſtimate, the 
Miniſter appraves, the Prince finds the money, the 


Intendant 
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Intendant of the province provides the labourers z 
all things concur to the effect propoſed, except 
Nature. From the boſom of rotten earth ariſe pu- 
trid emanations, which preſently ſcatter death 
among the workmen, 


As a remedy to theſe inconveniencies, I beg 
leave to throw out ſome obſervations, which I be- 
lieve to be well-founded. A piece of land entirely 
covered with water is never unwholeſome. It be- 
comes ſo, only when the water which covers it eva- 
porates, and expoſes to the air the muds of it's 
bottom and fides. The putridity of a moraſs might 
be remedied as effectually by rransforming it into 
a lake, as into ſolid ground. It's fituation muſt 
determine whether of theſe two objects is to be 
preferred. If it is in a bottom, without declivity, 
and without efflux, the indication of Nature ought 
to be followed up, and the whole covered with 
water. If there is not enough to form a complete 
inundation, 1t might be cut into deep ditches, and 
the ſtuff dug out thrown on the adjoining lands. 
Thus we ſhould have, at once, canals always full 
of water, and little iſles both fertile and whole- 
ſome. As to the ſeaſon proper for ſuch labours, 
the Spring and Autumn ought to be preferred; 
and great care muſt be taken to place the labourers 
with their faces to windward, and to ſupply, by 
means of machinery, the neceſſity, to which they 

arc 
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are frequently ſubjected, of plunging into mires 


and muds, to clear them away. 


It has always appeared to me ſtrangely unac- 
countable, that in France, where there are ſuch 
numerous and ſuch judicious eſtabliſhments, we 
ſhould have miniſters of ſuperintendance for fe r:1gn 
affairs, for war, the marine, finance, commerce, 
manufactures, the clergy, public buildings, horſe- 
manſhip, and ſo on, but never one for agriculture. 
It proceeds, I am afraid, from the contempt ia 
which the peaſantry are there held. All men, 
however, are ſureties for each other; and, inde- 
pendently of the uniform ſtature and configuration 
of the Human Race, I would exact no other proof 
that all ſpring from one and the ſame original. It 


is from the puddle, by the ſide of the poor man's 


hovel, which has beea robbed of the little brook, 
whoſe ſtream ſweetened it, that the epidemic plague 
ſhall iſſue forth to devour the lordly inhabitants of 
the neighbouring caſtle. 


Egypt avenges herlelf, by the peſtilence ariſing 
out of her canals, of the oppreſſion of the Turks, 
who prevent her inhabitants from keeping them in 
repair. America, finking under the accumulated 
ſtrokes of Europeans, exhales from her boſom a 
thouſand maladies fatal to Europe, and drags 
down with her the haughty Spaniard expiring on 

her 
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her ruins. Thus the Centaur left, with Deinira, 
his robe empoiſoned with the blood of the Hydra, 
az a preſent which ſhould prove fatal to his con- 
queror. Thus the miſcries which opprets Man- 
kind, paſs from huts to palaces, from the Line to 
the Poles, from Ages paſt to Ages yet ro come ; and 
their long and lingering effects are a fearful voice 
crying 1n the ears of the Potentates of the Earth: 
Learn to be juſt, and not to oppreſs the mi- 
« ſerable.“ 


Not only the elements, but reaſon itſelf, cor- 
rupts in the haunts of wretchedneſs, What tor- 
rents of error, fear, ſuperſtition, diſcord, have broken 
out in the lower regions of Society, and ſwelled to 
the terror and the fubverſion of Thrones! The 
more that men are oppreſſed, the more mulerable 
are their oppreſſors, and the more feeble is the 
Nation which they compole. For the force which 
tyrants employ to ſupport their authority at home, 
is never exerciſed but at the expence of that which 
they might employ, to maintain their reſgectability 
abroad. | 


Firſt, from the haunts of miſery iſſue forth proſ- 
titutions, thefts, murders, conflagrations, highway- 
robberies, revoits, and a multitude of phyficat 
evils beſides, which, in all countries, are the plagves 
that tyranny produces. But thoſe of opinion are 
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much more terrible. One man is bent on ſubju- 
gating another, not ſo much for the ſake of get- 
ting hold of his property, as to command his ad- 
miration, his reverence. Ambition propoles to it- 
ſelf no boundary ſhort of this. To whatever con- 
dition he may be elevated, and however low his 
rival reduced ; let him have at his mercy the for- 
tune, the labour, the wife, the perſon, of his ad- 
verſary, he has gained no point, unleſs he has 
gained his homage. It availed Haman nothing to 
have the life, the goods, of the Jews, at his diſpo- 
{al : he muſt ſee Mordecai proſtrated at his feet. 
Oppreſlors are thus the oppreſſed, and become the 
arbiters of their own happineſs ; and the oppreſled, 
for the moſt part, paying them back injuſtice for 
injuſtice, diſturb them with falſe reports, religious 
terrors, dark ſurmiſes, calumnies, which engender 
among them, ſuſpicions, apprehenſions, jealouſies, 
feuds, law-ſuits, duels; and, at laſt, civil wars, 
which iſſue in their total deſtruction. 


Let us examine, in the caſe of ſome ancient 
and modern Governments, this re- action of evils 
upon each other, and we ſhall find it's extent to 
be in proportion to the ills which they bring upon 
Mankind. On contemplating this tremendous 
balance, we ſhall be conſtrained to acknowledge 
the exiſtence of Sovereign Juſtice. 


Without 
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Without paying regard to the common divi- 
fion of Governments *, into Democracy, Ariſta- 
cracy, and Monarchy, which are only, at bottom, 

political 


* Politicians, in claſſing Governments according io theſe 
exterior reſemblances in form, have acted preciſely as thoſe Bo- 
taniſts do, who comprehend in the ſame category, plants which 
have ſimilar flowers or leaves, without paying any attention to 
their virtues. The Botaniſt clafſes together the oak and the 
pimpernel ; and the Politician the Roman Republic and that of 
St. Marino. This is not the way of obſerving Nature. ſhe is 
throughout nothing but adaptation and harmony. Her ſpirit, 
not her forms, is the great thing which we ought to ſtudy. 

If in the Hiſtory of any People you do not attend to it's moral 
and internal conſtitution, which ſcarcely any Hiſtorian keeps 
ſteadily in view, it will be impoſſible to conceive how Republics, 
apparently well conſtituted, have ſuddenly funk into ruin: how 
others, on the contrary, in which nothing but agitation appeared, 
became formidable : whence ariſe the duration and the power 
of Deſpotic States, ſo much decried by modern Authors: and, 
finally, how it came to paſs, that, after the glorious reigns of 
Marcus Aurelius and of Antoninus, which have been ſo highly ex- 
tolled, the Roman Empire finiſhed its progreis to diſſolution. 
It was, I am bold enough to affirm, becauſe thoſe good Princes 
thought only of preſerving the exterior form of the Government. 
All was tranquillity around them; the form of a Senate remain- 
ed; Rome was well ſupplied with corn; the garriſon 1 : the pro- 
vinces were regularly paid. There was no ſedition, no difiurb- 
ance, every thing to appearance went on well. But during this 
lethargy, the rich were going on in an unbounded accumula- 
tion of property, and the people were lofing the little that they 
had. The great offices of the State were engroiled by the fame 


families. In order to have the means of ſubiiicuce, it was re- 
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political forms that determine nothing, as to either 


their happineſs, or their power, we ſhall inſiſt only 
on their moral conſtitution, 


Every Government, of whatever deſcription, is 
internally happy, and reſpectable abroad, when it 
beſtows on all it's ſubjects their natural right of ac- 
quiring fortune and honours : and the contrary 


ceſſary for the commonalty to attach themſelves to the Great. 
Rome contained a populacy of mere menials. The love of 
Country was extinguiſhed. The wretched did not know of 
what to complain. No one did them any wrong. All was or- 
derly; but this very order precluded the poſſibility of their ever 
coming to any thing. They did not cut the throats of the citi- 
zens, as in the days of Marius and Sy/la, but they ſtifled them. 
In ail human Society, there are two powers, the one temporal, 
and the other ſpiritual. You find them in all the Governments of 
the World, in Europe, in Aſia, in Africa, and in America. 
The Human Race is governed in the ſame way as the human 
body. Such is the will of the AuTaor of Nature, in order to 
the preſervation and happineſs of Mankind. When Nations 
are oppreſſed by the ſpiritual power, they reſort for protection to 
the temporal; when this laſt oppreſſes, in it's turn, they have 
recourſe to the other, When both theſe concur to render them 
miſerable, then ariſe hereſies in ſwarms, ſchiſms, civil wars, and 
a multitude of ſecondary powers, which balance the abuſes of 


the two firſt, till there reſults, at length, a general apathy, and 


the State falls into deſtruction. We ſhall preſently go into a 
thorough inveſtigation of this intereſting ſubject, when we come 
to ſpeak of France, We ſhall find that, though there is but one 
which governs, of right, there are five powers which govern, in 
fact. 
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takes place, when it reſerves to a particular 
claſs of citizens, the benefits which ought to be 
common to all. It is not ſufficient to preſcribe 
limits to the People, and to reſtrain them within 
theſe by terrifying phantoms. They quickly force 
the perſon who puts them in motion, to tremble 
more than themſelves. When human policy locks 
the chain round the ancle of a ſlave, Divine Juſ- 
tice rivets the other end round the neck of the 
tyrant. 


Few Republics have been more judiciouſly con- 
ſtituted than that of Lacedemon. Virtue and hap- 
pineſs were ſeen to flouriſh there, during a period 
of five hundred years. Notwithſtanding the me- 
diocrity of it's extent, 1t gave law to Greece, and 
to the northern coalts of Aſia; but as Lycurgus 
had not comprehended in his plan either the Na- 
tions which Sparta was to ſubdue, or even the 
Helots, who laboured the ground for her, by 
them were introduced the commotions which 
ſhattered her conſtitution, and at length totally 
ſubverted it. 


In the Roman Republic there ſubſiſted greater 
equality, and proportionally more power and hap- 
pineſs. She was, indeed, divided into Patricians 
and Plebeians ; but as theſe laſt were capable of 
attaining the higheſt military dignities, as they 

VOL. 11. E poſſeſſed, 
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poſſeſſed, beſides, an excluſive title to the tribunt- 
tial office, the power of which equalled, nay, fur- 
paſſed, that of the Conſuls, the molt perfect har- 
mony exiſted between the two orders. It is im- 
poſſible to obſerve, without emotion, the deference 
and reſpect paid by the Plebeians to the Patricians, 
during the moſt glorious periods of the Republic. 
They ſelected their patrons from among that or- 
der; they attended them in crowds on their way 
to the Senate: when they happened to be poor, 
they aſſeſſed themfelves, to make up a marriage 
portion for their daughters. The Patricians, on 
the other hand, took an intereſt in all the affairs 
of the Plebeians; they pleaded their cauſes in the 
Senate; permitted them to bear their names ; 
adopted them into their families, and gave them 
their daughters in marriage, when they diſtin- 
ouiſhed themſelves by their virtues. Theſe allt- 
ances with Plebeian families were not diſdained 
even by Emperors. Auguſtus gave his only daugh- 
ter, Julia, in marriage to the Plebeian Agrippe. 
Virtue fat enthroned at Rome; and no where elſe 
upon Earth were altars raiſed more worthy of her. 
A judgment of this may be formed from the re- 
wards aſſigned to illuſtrious actions. A criminal 
was condemned to be ſtarved to death in priſon ; 
his daughter is allowed permiſſion to viſit him 
there, and keeps him alive by the milk from her 
own breaſt, The Senate, informed of this inſtance 
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of filial tenderneſs, voted 2 pardon to the father, 
in con{ideration of the daugiter, and „tb {pot 
where the priſon ſtood, commanded to rear a 
Temple ſacred to filial picty. 


9 


If a perſon condemned, was carrying to exec! 


ene 
tion, the ſentence was remitted, if a veſtal hap- 
pened to paſs that way. The punthmert, Cue to 
criminality, diſappeared in the preſence cf virtue, 
If, in battle, „ Roman ſaved another out of the 
hands of the enemy, he became entitled to the ct- 
VIC Crown. This crown conſiſted only of oak 
leaves, nay, it was the only military crown which 
had nothing golden about it, but it conferred the 
right of ſitting, in the public theatres, on the 
Op ch adjoining to thoſe which were allotied to 
Senators, who all ſtood up in deference, on the en- 
trance of him who wore it. It was, ſays Pliny, 
the moſt illuſtrious of all crowns, and' communi- 

cated higher privileges than the mural, the obſi- 


dional, and naval crowns, becauſe there is more 


glory in ſaving a ſingle citizen, than in taking c1- 
ties, or in gaining battles. It was the ſame, for 
this Wand hether the perſon ſaved was the com- 
mander in chief, or a private ſoldier; but it was 
not to be carned by delivering an allied Kin z, who 
might have come to the aſſi ance cf the Romans, 
tome, in the diſtribution of rewards, di ig guiſned 
only the citizen. By means ct ſuch patriotie ſen- 
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timents, ſhe conquered the Earth; but ſhe was 
juſt only to her own people; it was by her injuſ- 
tice to other men, that ſhe became weak and un- 
happy. Her conqueſts filled her with flaves, who, 
under Spartacus, brought her to the brink of de- 
ſtruction, and which decided her fate at laſt by 
the arms of corruption, much more formidable 
than thoſe of war. By the vices and the flatteries 
of the Grecian and Aſiatic ſlaves at Rome, were 
formed within her bolom the Catiliues, the Cefars, 
the Neros ; and while their voice was corrupting 
the maſters of the World, that of the Goths, the 
Cimbri, the Teutones, the Gauls, the Allobroges, 
the Vandals, the companions of their lot, was 
inviting their compatriots from the North and 
from the Eaſt, who at length levelled the glory of 
Rome with the duſt. 


Modern Governments exhibit a ſimilar re-ac- 
tion of equity and felicity, of injuſtice and mis- 
fortune. In Holland, where the People may 
aſpire to every thing, abundance pervades the | 
whole States, good order prevails in the cities, 
fidelity in wedlock, tranquility in all. minds; diſ- 
putes and law-ſuits are rare in that country, be- 
cauſe every one is content. Few European Na- 
tions poſſeſs a territory ſo contracted, and no one 
has extended her power fo far: her riches are im- 
menſe: ſhe maintained ſingly ſucceſsful war againſt 

Spain 
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Spain in all it's ſplendor, and afterwards againſt 
France and England united: her commerce ex- 
tends over the whole Globe: ſhe poſſeſſes power- 
ful colonies in America, thriving ſettlements in 
Africa, formidable kingdoms in Aſia. But if we 
trace up to their ſource the calamities and the wars 
with which ſhe has been viſited for two centuries, 
it will be found that they proceed from the injuſ- 
tice of ſome of her ſettlements in thoſe countries. 
Her happineſs and her power are not to be attri- 
buted to her republican form of Government, but 
to that community of benefits, which ſhe preſents 
indiſcriminately to all her ſubjects, and which pro- 
duces the ſame efſects in deſpotic Governments, 
of which we have had repreſentations to frightful. 


Among the Turks, as among the Dutch, there 

is no ſuch thing as quarrelling, or calumniating, . 
or ſtealing, or proſtitution, in the cities. Nay, 
there 15 not to be found, perhaps, over the whole 
Empire, a fingle Turkith woman carrying on the 
trade of a courtezan. There is, in the general 
mind, neither reſtleſſneſs nor jealouſy. Every man 
fees, without envy, in his ſuperiors, a felicity at- 
tainable by himſelf, and he is at all times ready to 
lay down his life for the Religion and Govern- 
ment of his Country. Their force abroad 1s by 
no means inferior to the perfection of their union 
at home, With whatever contempt our Hiſtorians 
08 may 
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may expoſe their ignorance and ſtupidity, they 
have actually made themſelves maſters of the fineſt 
provinces of Aſia, of Africa, of Europe, nay, of 
the Empire of the Greeks themſelves, with all their 
wit and learning, becauſe the ſentiment of pa— 
triotiſm which unitcs them, is ſufficient to baffle 
all the talents and all the tactics in the world. 
They have undergone, however, frequent convul- 
ſions from the revolting of the conquered Na- 
tions ; but the moſt dangerous proceed from their 
ſecbleſt adverſaries, from thole very Greeks, whole 
property they plunder with impunity, and whoſe 
children they annually carry off, as a tribute to 
recruit the Scraglio. From theſe ſame children 
iſſue, by a re-actiug Providence, molt of the Ja- 
nizurics, the Agas, the Pachas, the Baſhaws, the 
Viziers, which opprels the Turks, in their turn, 
and render themſclves formidable even to their 
Sultaus. 


It is this ſame community of hopes and of for— 
tunes preſented, without diſtinction, to all condi- 
tions of men, which has given ſo much energy to 
Pruffia, uhoſe ivternal police, and victories abroad, 
have been fo highly celebrated by our political 
Writers; though it's Government is ſtill more de- 
ſpotic than that of Turkey; for the Prince there 
is ablolute maſter at once in temporals and in ſpi— 
rituals. 


The 
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The Republic of Venice, on the contrary, ſo 
well known for her courtezans, for the reſtlefIneſs 
and jealouly of her Government, is extremely 
feeble externally, though ſhe is of higher anti- 
quity, in a ſituation more advantageous, and 
under a much finer ſky than Holland. Venice is 
a maritime power in the Mediterranean, hardly 
acknowledged as ſuch in modern times, whereas 
Holland 1s enlivening the whole Earth by her 
commerce; becauſe the firſt has reſtricted the 
rights of humanity to the claſs of Nobility, and 
the ſecond has extended them to the whole people. 


It is, farther, from the influence of this unjuſt 
partition, that Malta, with the fineſt port in the 
Mediterranean, fituated between Africa and Eu— 
rope, in the vicinity of Aſia, and {warming with a 
young Nobility of undaunted courage, will ever 
remain the laſt Power in Europe, becauſe the 
Veople there are reduced to nothing. 


I ſhall here take occaſion to obſerve, that here- 


_ ditary nobility in a State deſtroys, at once, all 


emulation in both the nobly and 1gnobly born. It 
is deſtroyed in the firſt, becauſe, being entitled by 
birth to pretend to every thing, they have no need 
to call in the aſſiſtance of merit; and in the ſe— 
cond, being excluded from every pretenſion to 
riſe, no degree of merit could avail chem. This 
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is the political vice which has undermined the 


power of Portugal, and that of Spain; and not 
the monaſtic ſpirit, as ſo many Writers have af- 
ſerted. The monkiſh order was all-powecrful from 
the times of Ferdinand and [/abella. It was a Monk 
who decided at Court, the expedition of Chrifto- 
Pher Columbus in queſt of a new World, the con- 
queſt of which quadrupled in Spain the number 
of Gentlemen. Not a Spaniſh ſoldier went over 
to America, but gave himſelf out, on his arrival 
there, for a man of family, and who, on his return 
to Spain, with money 1n his pocket, did not make 
good his title. The ſame thing ſhewed itſelf 
among the Portugueze, who made conqueſts in 
Aſia. The military order, in both theſe Nations, 
at that time performed prodigies, becauſe the ca- 
reer of ambition, in feats of arms, was then open 
to the commonalty, But ever ſince it has been 
ſhut againſt them, by the prodigious number of 
gentlemen with which theſe two States abound, the 
balance has turned in favour of the monaſtic or- 
der, and conferred upon it a tribunitial Power. 


However wonderful our political ſpeculations 
may repreſent the threetold counterbalancing 
powers which conſtitute the Government of Great 
Britain, it is to the violent agitations of thoſe 
powers we muſt aſcribe the perpetual quarrels 
which diſturb her happineſs, and the venality 

which 
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which has, at length, corrupted her. The Com- 
mons, I grant, form one of her Houles of Parlia- 
liament, but the right of ſitting in it as a repre- 
ſentative, being reſtricted to perſons poſſeſſed of 
{uch a revenue, it's doors muſt, of courſe, be ſhut 
againſt the admiſſion of many a wile head, and be 
open to ſome not entirely of that deſcription. An 
Alcibiades and a Cataline might have made a ſhin- 
ing figure there; but a Socrates, the juſt Ariſtides, 
Epaminondas, who transferred the Empire of 
Greece to Thebes, Attilius- Regulus, who was called 
from the plough to the Dictatorſhip, Menenius- 
Aprippa, who ſettled the diſpute between the Se- 
nate and People; no one of theſe could have pro- 
cured a ſeat, becauſe he had not an eſtate in land 
worth ſo much a year. Britain would deſtroy her- 
ſelf by her very boaſted Conſtitution, did ſhe not 
preſent a common career to every citizen, in her 
Marine. All the Orders of the State concur in this 
point of union, and give it ſuch a preponderancy, 
that it fixes their political equilibrium. Whoever 
could deſtroy the Marine of England, would an- 
nihilate her Government. This unanimous con- 
currence of the whole Nation toward the cultiva- 
tion of one ſingle Art, has raiſed it to a height of 
perfection hitherto unattained in any other Coun- 
try, and has rendered it the ſole inſtrument of her 
power, 


It 
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If we glance a look on the other States which 
bear the name of Republic, we ſhall find internal 
diſorder, and external weaknef(s, increafing in pro- 
portion to the inequality of the citizens. Poland 
has reſerved to the Nobility excluſively, all the 
authority, and left her Commonal:y in the moſt 
deteſtable ſlavery; fo that war, which ecſtabl.ihes 
between the citizens of one and the ſame Notion, a 
community of danger, eſtabliſhes, between thuie of 
Poland, no community of reward. Her Hiſtory 
exhibits nothing but a long ſeries of bloody quar- 
rels between Palatinate and Palatinate, City and 
City, Family and Family, which have always ren— 
dered her extremely miſerable. The greateſt part 
of the Nobility themſelves are there reduced to 
ſuch wretchedueſs, that they are obliged, for a 
ſubſiſtence, to ſerve the Grandees in the moſt con- 
temptible employments, as our own Nobil'ty for- 
merly did under the feudal Government, and as is 
the caſe to this day in Japan: for wherever the 
peaſantry are flaves, the yeomanry are menials. 
The calamity has, at length, overtaken Poland, in 
our own days, which would have fallen upon her 
long ago, had not the Kingdoms which ſurround 
her laboured then under the ſame defects in their 
ſeveral Conſtitutions. She has been parcelled out 
by her neighbours, in deſpight of her long poli- 
tical diſcuſſions, as the Empire of the Greeks was 


by 
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by the Turks, at a time when certain prieſts, who 
bad got poſſeſſion of the public mind, were amuſ- 
ing them with theological ſubtilities. 


In Japan, the wretchedneſs of the Nobles is in 
proportion to their tyranny. They formed at firſt 
a feudal Government, which it 1s ſo eaſy to ſub- 
vert, as well as all thoſe of the ſame nature; for 
the firſt of the feudal Chiefs who aſpired at the 
ſovereignty, effected his purpoſe by a ſingle battle. 
He curtafted their power of determining their 
quarres by civil wars, but left them in full poſ— 
ſeſſion of ail their other privileges; that of abuſing 
the peaſants, who there are mere flaves, the power 
of life and death over all who are in their pay, 
even over their wives. The mais of the people, 
who, in extreme miſery, have no way of ſubſiſt- 
ing, but by intimidating or corrupting their ty— 
rants, have produced, in Japan, an incredible mul- 
titude of bonzes, of all ſects, who have erected 
temples on every mountain; comedians and drolls, 
who have theatres ſet up at every crofs-ſtreet of 
their cities; and courtezans in ſuch ſhoals, that 
the traveller is peſtered with them on every high 
road, and at every inn where he ſtops. But this 
very people ſet ſuch a high value on the conſidera- 
tion exacted of them by the Nobility, that if ſo 
much as a croſs look paſſes between two of them, 
tight they muſt; and if the inſult be any thing 

ſerious, 
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ſerious, it is abſolutely neceſiary that both parties 
ſhould rip up each other, under pain of infamy. 
To this hatred of it's tyrants we multi impute the 
ſingular attachment which the Japaneſe expreſſed 
for the Chriſtian Religion, becauſe they hoped it 
was to efface, by it's morality, diſtinctions {> abo- 
minable between mana and man: and to popular 
prejudices we mult refer, in the Nobility 5! that 
Country, the contempt which they expretled on 4 
thouſand occafions, for a life rendered ſo preca- 
rious from the opinion of another. 


A ſage equality, proportioned to the intelli - 
gence, and to the talents of all her ſubjects, has, 
for a long time, rendered China the happieſt ſpot 
on the Globe: but a taſte for pleaſure having 
there, at laſt, produced a diſſolution of the moral 
principle, money, the inſtrument of procuring it, 
is become the moving principle of the Govern- 
ment. Venality has there divided the Nation into 
two great claſſes, the rich and the poor. The an- 
cient ranks which, in that Country, elevated men 
to all the public offices, ſtill exiſt, but the rich 
only actually fill them. This vaſt and populous 
Empire having no longer any patriotiſm, but what 
conſiſts in certain unmeaning ceremonies, has 
been, oftener than once, invaded by the Tartars, 
who were invited into the Country by the calami- 
tics xhich the People. endured. 


The 
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The Negros, in general, are conſidered as the 
moſt unfortunate ſpecies of Mankind on the face 
of the Globe. In truth, it looks as if ſome deſtiny 
had doomed them to flavery. The ancient curſe 
pronounced by Noah *, is by ſome believed to be 
ſtill actually in effect: Curſed be Canaan! a 
<« ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto his bre- 
* thren.” They themſelves confirm it by their 
traditions. If we may give credit to a Dutch Au- 
thor, of the name of Byman, the Negros of the 
* Guinea coaſt allege, that GOD, having created 
* blacks and whites, propoſed to them the power 
of chooſing between two things, namely, the 
e poſſeſſion of gold, and of the art of reading and 
* writing ; and as GOD gave the power of the 
e firit choice to the blacks, they preferred gold; 
and they left learning to the whites, which was 
* accordingly granted them. But that the CREA“ 
ron, provoked at the appetite for gold which 
* they had manifeſted,” immediately paſſed a de- 
*© cree, that the whites ſhould have eternal domi- 
* nion over them, and that they ſhould for ever 
be ſubje& to their white brethren as ſlaves +”. 

I do 


* Geneſis, chap. ix. ver. 25. 
+ Boſman's Voyage to Guinea, letter x. This deciſion of mo- 
dern Negros is highly to their honour. They ſeem to feel the 
ineſtimable value of knowledge. But could they have ſeen, in 


Europe, the condition of moſt men of literature, compared with 


that 
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I do not mean to ſupport, by Sacred Authority, 
nor by that which theſe unfortunate wretches 
themſelves furniſh, the tyranny which we exerciſe 


Over 


that of men who poſſeſs gold, their tradition would have been 
completely reverſed. 

Similar opinions may be traced through other African black 
tribes, particularly among the blacks of the Cape de Verd 
HHflands, as may be ſeen in the excellent account given of them 
by George Robert, This unfortunate Navigator was obliged to 
flee for refuge to the Ifland of St. John, where he received 

from the inhabitants the moſt affecting proofs of generoſity 
and hoſpitality, after having undergone the moſt atrociouſly 
cruel treatment from his countrymen, the Engliſh pirates, 
who plundered his veſſel. 

It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that if ſome African 
tribes excel us in moral qualities, the Negros, in general, are 
very inſerior to other Nations in thoſe of the underſtanding. 
They have never to this day diſcovered the addrets of managing 
the elephant as the Afiatics have done. They have carried no 
one ſpecies of cultivation to it's higheſt degree of perte*ion, 

They are indebted for that of the greateſ part of their alimen- 
tary vegetables to the Portugueze, and to the Arabians. They 
practiſe no one of the liberal Arts, which had made, however, 
ſome progreſs among the inhabitants of the New World, who 
are much more modern than they. Nature has placed them on 
a part of the Continent, from whence they might with eaſe 
have penctrated into America, as the winds which blow thither 
are caſterly, that is, perfectly fair; but fo far from that, they 
had not even diſcovered the iſlands in their vicinity, ſuch as 
the Canaries and the Cape de Verds. The black Powers of 
Africa have never to this hour diſcovered genius equal to the 
conſtruction of a brigantine. So far from attempting to extend 

their 
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over them. If the malediction of a Father has 
been able to extend ſuch an influence over his 
poſterity, the benediction of GOD, which, under 
the Chriſtian Religion, extends to them as well 
as to us, re-cſtabliſhes them in all the liberty 
of the law of Nature. The precept of Chriſtianity 


their boundaries, they have permitted ſtrangers to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of all their coaſts. For in ancient times, the Egyptians and 
Phenicians ſettled on their eaſtern and northern ſhores, which 
are now in poſſeſſion of the Turks and Arabians. And for ſome 
ages paſt, the Portugueze, the Engliſh, the Danes, the Dutch, 
and the French, have laid hold of what remained to the Eaſt, 
and to the South, and to the Weſt, ſimply for the purpoſe of get- 
fing ſlaves. 

It muſt needs be, after all, that a particular Providence 
ſhould have preſerved the patrimony of theſe children of Ca- 
naan, from the avidity of their brethren, the children of Shem 
and Japhet; for it 1s aſtoniſhing, that perſons ſuch as we are, 
the ſons of Japhet in particular, who, as being younger bro- 
thers, were hunting after fortune all the world over, and who, 
according to the benediction of Noah, our Father, were to ex- 
tend our lodging even into the tents of Shem, our elder brother, 
ſhould never have eſtabliſhed colonies, in a part of the world ſo 
beautiful as Africa is, ſo near us, in which the ſugar-cane, the 
coffee plant, and moſt of the productions of Aſia and America 
can grow, and, in a word, where flaves are the produce of the 
ſoil. | 

Politicians may ſcribe the different characters of Negros 
and Europeans to whatever cauſes they pleaſe. For my own 
part, I fay it on the moſt perfect conviction, that I know no 
book, which contains monuments more authentic of the Hiſtory 
ef Nations, and of chat of Nature, than the Book of Geneſis. 


which 
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which enjoins us to conſider all men as brethren, 
ſpealcs in their behalf, as in behalf of our own 
countrymen, If this were the proper place, I 
could demonſtrate how Providence enforces, in 
their favour, the laws of univerſal juſtice, by ren- 
dering their tyrants, in our colonies, a hundred 
times more wretched than they are. Beſides, how 
many wars have been kindled among the maritime 
Powers of Europe, on account of the African 
{flave-trade ? How many maladies, and corruptions 
of blood in families, have not the Negros pro- 
duced among us ? 


But I ſhall confine myſelf to their condition in 
their own country, and to that of their COMmMPa- 
triots who abuſe their power over them. I do not 
know that there ever exiſted among them a ſingle 
Republic, except it were, perhaps, ſome pitiful 
Ariſtocracy along the weſtern coaſt of Africa, ſuch 
as that of Fantim. They are under the dominion 
of a multitude of petty tyrants, who ſell them at 
pleaſure. But, on the other hand, the condition 
of thoſe kings is rendered ſo deplorable by prieſts, 
fetichas, grigris, ſudden revolutions, nay, the very 
want of the common neceſſaries of life, that few 
of our common ſailors would be diſpoſed to change 
ſtates with them. Beſides, the Negros eſcape a 
conſiderable proportion of their miſeries, by the 
thoughtleſſneſs of their temper, and the levity of 


their 
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their imagination. They dance in the midſt of 
famine, as of abundance; in chains, as when at 
liberty. If a chicken's foot inſpires them with ter- 
ror, a ſmall ſlip of white paper reſtores their cou- 
rage. Every day they make up, and pull to pieces 
their gods, as the whim ſtrikes them. 


It is not in ſtupid Africa, but in India, the an- 
cient wiſdom of which ſtands in ſuch high reputa- 
tion, that the miſeries of the Human Race are car- 
ried to their higheſt exceſs. The Bramins, for- 
merly called Brachmans, who are the prieſts there, 
have divided the Nation into a variety of Caſts, 
ſome of which they have devoted to infamy, as 
that of the Parias. No one will doubt that they 
have taken care to render their own ſacred. No per- 
ſon is worthy to touch them, to eat with hem, 
much leſs to contract any manner of alliance. They 
have contrived to prop up this imaginary gran- 
deur by incredible ſuperſtitions. From their hands 
have iſſued that infinite number of Gods, of mon- 
ſtrous forms, which ſcare the human imagination 
all over Aſia. The Commonalty, by a natural re- 
action of opinions, render them, in their turn, the 
molt miſerable of all mankind. They are ob ed, 
in order to ſupport their reputation, to wah et- 
ſelves from head to foot, on the flighteſt cont ni- 
nation by contact; to vadergo frequent und ri- 
gorous faltings; to ſub uit to penances the molt 

VOL, II. 1 8 horrible, 
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horrible, before 1dols which they themſelves have 
rendered ſo tremendous : and as the people are 
not permitted to intermix blood with them, they 
conſtrain, by the power of prejudice over the ty- 
rants, their widows to burn themſelves alive, with 


the body of the dead huſband. 


Is it not, then, a very horrible condition, for 
men reputed wife, and who give law to their Na- 
tion, to be witneſſes of the untimely death, in cir- 
cumſtances ſo ſhocking, of their female friends 
and relations, of their daughters, their fiſters, their 
mothers ? Travellers have cried up their know- 
ledge : but is it not an odious alternative for en- 
lightened men, either to terrify perpetually the 
ignorant, by opinions which, at the long-run, ſub- 
jugate even thoſe who propagate them; or, if they 
are ſo fortunate as to preſerve their reaſon, to make 
a ſhameful and criminal uſe of it, by employing it to 
diſſeminate falſhood ? How 1s it poſſible for them 
to eſteem each other? How is it poſſible to retire 
within themſelves, and to lift up their eyes to that 
Divinity, of whom, as we are told, they entertain 
conceptions ſo ſublime, and of whom they exhibit 
to the People repreſentations ſo abominable ? 


Whatever may be, as far as their ambition is 
concerned, the melancholy fruit of their policy, 
it has drawn in it's train the miſery of this vaſt 

Empire, 
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Empire, ſituated in the fineſt region of the Globe. 
Their military is formed of the Nobility, called 

Nairs, who poſſeſs the {ſecond rank in the State. 
The Bramins, in order to ſupport themſelves by 
force, as well as by guile, have admitted them to 
a participation in ſome of their privileges. Hear 
what Walter Schouten ſays, of the indifference ex- 
preſſed by the common People toward the Nairs, 
when any miſchief befals them. After a bloody 
encounter, in which the Dutch killed a conſider- 
able number of thoſe who had taken the ſide of 
the Portugueze : No outrage or inſult,” ſays 
he *, “ was offered to any artiſan, peaſant, fiſher- 
e man, or other inhabitant of Malabar, not even 
ein the rage of battle. They, in conſequence, 
* never thought of flight. A great many of them 
were poſted at different places, merely as ſpec- 
« tators of the action; and they appeared to take 
* no manner of intereſt in the fate of the Nairs.” 


I have been an eye-witneſs of the ſame apathy 
in Nations, whoſe Nobility forms a ſeparate claſs, 
among others, in Poland. The Commonalty of 
India ſubject the Nairs, as well as the Bramins, to- 
their ſhare of the miſeties of opinion. The Nairs 
are incapacitated to contract legitimate marriages. 
Many of them, known by the name of Amocas, 


* Voyage to the Eaſt-Indies, vol. i. page 367. 
F 2 are 
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are obliged to ſacrifice themſelves in battle, or on 
the death of their kings. They are the victims of 
their unjuſt honour, as the Bramins are of their 
inhuman religion. Their courage, which 1s merely 
profeſſional ſpirit, far from being beneficial to their 
Country, is frequently fatal to it. From time im- 
memorial, it has been deſolated by their inteſtine 
wars; and it is lo tecble externally, that handfuls 
of Europeans have made ſettlements in it, where- 
ever they pleaſed. At the clole of the war in 1762, 
a propoſition was made in the Parliament of Great 
Britain, to make the complete conqueſt of it, and 
to pay off the national debt, with the riches which 
might have been extracted out of it; and this the 


Propoſer undertook to effect, if he was landed in 


India with an army of five thouſand Europeans. 
The boldneſs of the enterprize aſtoniſhed no one 
of his compatriots, who.were acquainted with the 
weakneſs of that Country, and it was laid afide, 
as is alleged, merely from the injuſtice of it. 


In France, the People never acquire any ſhare 
in the Government, from Julius Ceſar, who is the 
firſt Writer that has made this obſervation, and 
who is not the laſt politician that has availed him- 
{elf of it, to render himſelf eaſily it's maſter, down 
to Cardinal Richlicu, who levelled the feudal 
power. During this long interval, our Hiſtory 
preieats nothing but a ſeries of diſſentions, of civil 

Wars, 
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wars, of diſſolute manners, of aſſaſſinations, of 
Gothic Jaws, of barbarous cuſtoms ; and furniſhes 
nothing intereſting to the Reader, let the Preſident 
Henault, who compares it to the Roman Hiſtory, 
ſay what he will. It 1s not merely becauſe the 
fictions of the Romans are more ingenious than 
ours; it is becauſe we do not find in our Hiſtory, 
that of a People, but only the hiſtory of ſome 
great family. 


From this, however, muſt be excepted the Lives 
of ſome good Kings, ſuch as thoſe of St. Louis, 
of Charles V. of Henry IV; and of ſome good 
Men, who are intereſting to us, for this very rea- 
ſon, that they intereſted themſelves in behalf of 
the Nation. In every other caſe, it is impoſſible 
to diſcover about what the Government was em- 
ploying itſelf: it ſtudied the intereſt only of the 
Nobility. The Country was ſubjugated ſucceſ- 
fively by the Romans, the Francs, the Goths, the 
Alains, the Normans. The facility with which 
France embraced Chriſtianity, 1s a proof that ſhe 
fought, in religion, a refuge from the miſeries of 
flavery, To this ſentiment of confidence the 
Clergy is indebted for the firſt rank which it ob- 
tained in the State But the Clergy foon degene- 
rated from it's firſt ſpirit ; and fo far from medi- 
tating the deſtruction of tyranny, enliſted under 
the banner of tyrants; adopted all their cuſtoms ; 


F 3 aſſumed 
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aſſumed their titles; appropriated to itſelf their 
rights and their revenues; and even made uſe of 
their arms to maintain intereſts which were in ſuch 
direct oppoſition to it's morality. A great many 
churches had their knights and their champions, 
who ſupported their claims in ſingle combat. 


It would be unfair to impute to religion, the 
miſchief occaſioned by the avarice and the ambi- 
tion of her miniſters. She herſelf aſſiſts us in de- 
tecting their faults, and enjoins us to be on our 
guard againſt them. The greatelt Saints, St. 
Jerom * among others, have expoſed and con- 
demned the vices of the clergy, with more vehe- 
mence than ever modern Philoſophers have done. 
Much has been written of late to diſcredit reli- 
gion, with a view to diminiſh the power of prieſts. 
But, univerſally, wherever ſhe has fallen, their 
power has increaſed. Religion herſelf alone re- 
ſtrains them within due bounds. Obſerve in the 
Archipelago, and elſewhere, how many fraudulent 
and lucrative ſuperſtitions have been ſubſtituted by 
the Greek Papas and Caloyers, in place of the ſpirit 
of the Goſpel ! Beſides, whatever reproach may be 
caſt upon our own clergy, they have their anſwer 
ready, namely, that they have been, in all ages, 
like the reſt of their compatriots, the children of 


* Conſult his Letters, 
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this world. The Nobles, Magiſtrates, Soldiers, 
nay, the Kings themſelves, of former times, were 
no better than they. 


They have been accuſed of promoting every 
where the ſpirit of intolerance, and of aiming at 
ſuperiority, by preaching up humility. But moſt 
of them, repelled by the world, carry into their 
profeſſional corps, that ſpirit of intolerance of 
which the world ſet the example, and of which 
they are the victims; and their ambition, fre- 
quently, is a mere conſequence of that univerſal 
ambition, with which national education, and the 
prejudices of ſociety, inſpire all the members of 
the State. 


Without meaning to make their apology, and 
much leſs ſatirically to inveigh againſt them, or 
any body of men whatever, whoſe evils it was not 
my wiſh to diſcover, except for the purpoſe of in- 
dicating the remedies which ſeem to me to be 
within their reach, I ſhall here confine myſelf to 
a few reflections on religion, which is, even in this 
life, the avenger of the wicked, and the conſola- 
tion of the good. | 


The world, in theſe days, conſiders religion as 
the concern only of the vulgar, and as a mere po- 
F 4 litical 
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I'rical contrivance to Keep them in order. Our 
I uwilviophers, ſtate in oppoſition to it, the philoſo- 
phy of Socrates, of Hpictetus, of Marcus- Aurelius ; as 
if the morality of thoſe lages were leſs auſtere than 
that of Jesvs Curnsr; and as if the benefits to 
be expected from it were better ſecured than thoſe 
of the Goſpel! What profound Knowledge of the 
heart of man; what wonderful adaptation to his 
neceſſities; what delicate touches of ſenſibility, are 
treaſured up in that divine Book! I leave it's myſ- 
teries out of tie queſtion. Part of them, we are 
told, have been taken from Plato. But Plato him- 
ſelf borrowed them from Egypt, into which he 
bad travelled ; and the Egyptians were indebted 
for them, as we are, to the Patriarchs. Theſe 
myl'erics, after all, are not more incomprehenſible 
than thule of Nature, and than that of our own 
Exi.cence., Beſides, in our examination of them, 
we inadyertentl; raiflcad ourſelves. We want to 
penetrate to their ſouice, and we are capable only 
of perceiving their effects, Every ſupernatural 
cafe is c 1wiay 'mpenctiable to man. Man him- 
ſclf is only an engt, ouy a reſult, only a combi- 
nation for a moment. He is incapable of judging 
of divine things according to their nature ; his 
judgment of them mutt be formed according to 
his own nature, and from the correſpondence 
which they have to his neceſſities, 
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If we make uſe of theſe teſtimonies of our 
weakneſs, and of theſe indications of our heart, in 
the ſtudy of religion, we ſhall find that there is 
nothing that can pre end to that name, on the face 
of the Earth, ſo perfectly adapted to the wants of 
human nature, as the religion of the Bible, I ſay 
nothing of the antiquity of it's traditions. The 
Pocts of moſt Nations, Ovid among the reſt, have 
ſung the Creation, the happineſs of the Golden 
Age, the indiſcreet curiofity of the firſt woman, 
the miſeries which ifued from Pandora's Box, and 


the Univerſal Deluge, as if they had copied theſe 
Hiſtories from e Bol of Geneſis. 


To the Moſaic account of the Creation, and the 
recent exiſtence of the World, have been objected 
the antiquity and the multiply 0! certain lavas 
in volcanos. But have theſe obſervations been ac- 
curately made? Volcanos muſt have emitted their 
ficry currents more frequently in the eier ages, 
when the Earth was more covered with foreſts, and 
when the Ocean, loaded with it's vegetable ſpoils, 
ſupplied more abundant matter to their furnaces. 
Beſides, as J have {aid in the courſe of this Work, 
it is impoſſible for us to diſtinguiſh between what 
is old and what is modern in the ſtructure of the 
World. The hand of Creation muſt have mani- 
teſted the impreſs of ages upon it, from the mo- 
ment of it's birth. Were we ta ſuppoſe it eternal, 


and 
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and abandoned to the laws of motion fimply, the 
period muſt be long paſt, when there could not 
have been the ſmalleſt riſing on it's ſurface, The 
action of the rains, of the winds, and of gravity, 


would have brought down every particle of Land 


to the level of the Seas. 


It 1s not in the works of GOD, but in thoſe of 
men, that we are enabled to trace epochs. All 
our monuments announce the late Creation of the 
Earth which we inhabit. If it were, I will not ſay 
eternal, but of high antiquity only, we ſhouid, 
ſurely, find ſome productions of human induſtry 
much older than from three to four thouſand years, 
ſuch as all thoſe that we are acquainted with. 
We have certain ſubſtances on which time makes 
no very perceptible alteration. I have ſeen, in the 
poſſeſſion of the intelligent Count de Caylus, con- 
ſtellation rings of gold, or Egyptian taliſmans, as 
entire as if they had juſt come from the hand of 
the workman. Savages, who have no knowledge 
of iron, are acquainted with gold, and ſearch after 
It, as much for it's durability as for it's ſhining 
colour. Inſtead, then, of finding antiques of only 
three or four thouſand years, ſuch as thoſe of the 
moſt ancient Nations, we ought to poſſeſs ſome 
of ſixty, of a hundred, of two hundred thouſand 
years. 


Lucretins 
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Lucretius, who aſcribes the Creation of the 
World to atoms, on a ſyſtem of Phyſics altogether 


unintelligible, admits that it 1s quite a recent pro- 
duction. 


Præterea, fi nulla fuit genitalis origo 
Terrai & cœli, ſemperque eterna fuere, 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Trojæ, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poetæ. 
De rerum Naturd, Lib. v. wer. 325 *. 


Had Heaven and Earth known no beginning of 
* exiſtence, but endured from eternity, why have 
we no Poets tranſmitting to us the knowledge 


of great events, prior to the Theban war, and 
„ the downfall of Troy?“ 


The Earth is filled with the religious traditions 
of our Scriptures : they ferve as a foundation to 


the religion of the Turks, the Perſians, and the 


Arabians : they extend over the greateſt part of 
Africa : we find them again in India, from whence 
all Nations and all Arts originally proceeded : 
We can trace them in the ancient and 1ntricate 


* Thus imitated : 


If genial Nature gave the Heavens no birth, 
And from eternal ages roll'd the Earth, 
Why neither wars nor Poets—Sages, tell, 
Till Hemer ſung, how mighty Hector fell? 


religion 
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religion of the Bramins *; in the Hiſtory of Bra- 
ma, or Abraham; of his wife Sarai, or Sara; in 
the incarnations of Wiſtnou, or of Chriſtnou; in 
a word, they are diffuſed even among the favage 
tribes which traverſe America. 

I fay nothing of the monuments of our religion, 
as univerfally diffuſed as her traditions, one of 
which, inexplicable on the principles of our Phy- 
fics, proves a general Deluge, by the wrecks of 
marine bodies ſcattered over the ſurface of the 
Globe; the other, irreconcileable to the laws of 
our Politics, atteſts the reprobation of the Jews, 
diſperſed over all regions, hated, deſpiſed, perſe- 
cuted, without Government, without a Country; 
nevertheleſs, always numerous, always ſubſiſting, 
and always tenacious of their Law. To no pur— 
poſe have attempts been made to trace reſem- 
blances between their condition, and that of ſeve- 
ral other Nations, as the Armenians, the Guebres, 
and the Banians. But theſe laſt-mentioned Na- 
tions hardly emigrate beyond the confines of Aſia: 
their numbers are extremely inconſiderable: they 
are neither hated nor perſecuted by other Nations; 
they have a Country; and, finally, they have not 
adhered to the religion of their anceſtors, Cer- 


* 


* See Abraham Rogers, his Hiitory of the Manuers of the 


Bramins. 
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tain illuſtrious Authors have ſlated theſe ſuper- 
natural proofs of a Divine Juſtice, in a very ſtrik- 
ing light. I ſhall fatisfy myſelf with adducing a 
few more, ſtill more affecting, from their corre- 
ſpondence to Nature, and to the neceſſities of 
Mankind. 


The morality of the Goſpel has been challenged, 
becauſe Jesus CHRIST, in the country of the Ga- 
darenes, permitted a legion of demons to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of a herd of two thouſand ſwine, which 
were thereby precipitated into the Sea, and chok- 
ed. Why,” aſk the objectors, ruin the pro- 
ce prietors of thoſe animals?“ Jesus CHRIST acted 
in this as a Legiſlator. The perſons to whom the 
ſwine belonged were Jews; they tranſgreſſed, 
therefore, the Law which declares thoſe animals 
unclean. But here again ſtarts up a new objection, 
levelled at Moſes. Why are thoſe animals pro- 
* nounced unclean ?” Becauſe, in the Climate of 
Judea, they are ſubject to the leproſy. But here 
is a freſh triumph for our Wits. ©* The Law of 
„ Moles,” ſay they,” was, then, relative to Cli- 
c mate; it could be at moſt, of conſcquence, 2 
e mere political conilirution.” To this I anſwer, 
that if I found in either the Old Teſtament, or 
the New, any uſage whatever which was not rela- 
tive to the Laws of Nature, I ſhould be ſtill more 
alloniſhed. It is the character of a Religion di- 

vinely 
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vinely inſpired, to be perfectly adapted to the 
happineſs of Man, and to Laws antecedently 
enacted by the AurhHoR of Nature. From this 
want of correſpondence, all falſe religions may be 
detected. And as to the point in queſtion, the 
Law of Moſes, from it's privations, was evidently 
intended to be the Law of a particular People; 
whereas that of the Goſpel, from it's univerſality, 
muſt have been intended for the whole Human 
Race. 


Paganiſm, Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, have al! 
prohibited the uſe of certain ſpecies of animal 
food; ſo that if one of thoſe religions ſhould be- 
come univerſal, it would produce either total de- 
ſtruction, or unbounded multiplication ; each of 
which evidently would violate the plan of the 
Creation. The Jews and Turks proſcribe pork ; 


the Indians of the Ganges reverence the heifer and 


the peacock. There is not an animal exiſting 
which would not ſerve as a Feticha to ſome Negro, 
or as a Manitou to ſome Savage. The Chriſtian 
Religion alone permits the neceſſary uſe of all ani- 
mals ; and preſcribes abſtinence from thoſe of the 
Land, only at the ſeaſon when they are procreating, 
and when thoſe of the Sea abound on the ſhores. 
early in the Spring *. | 


* Is it poſlible to abſtain from ſmiling ? No, the prejudices 
of education, in a good man, excite a ſerious emotion, in a be- 
nevolent 
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All religions have filled their temples with car- 
nage, and immolated to DIT the life of the 


nevolent mind. Brought up in the habit of abſtinence from 
animal food, during the ſeaſon of Lent, good M. de Saint- 
Pierre takes it for granted, that this is an inſtitution of Chriſti- 
anity, and endeavours ingeniouſly to reconcile it to a law 
of Nature. But the truth is, the Goſpel contains no ſuch 
injunction; and the univerſality of that religion is till greater 
than even the enlarged mind of our Author apprehended, in 
one reſpect at leaſt. How can it be imagined, that Jesvs 
Cax1sT, in faſting ſo long in the Wilderneſs, intended to ſet the 
example, of an annual abſtinence of the ſame duration, to his 
diſciples ? What Jew ever thought of making Mzo/es a pattern 
in this ſame reſpect ? But while I regret the power of prejudice 
in another, let me take care that my own be overcome ; or if 
any remain, that they be harmleſs, or rather on the ſide of 
virtue. 

In the very next paragraph, our Author 1s betrayed into a 
fimilar miſtake, reſpecting the nature and deſign of the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper, by the phraſe in uſe, in that Church 
whoſe communion he had, from education, adopted. That or- 
dinance is, in Roman Catholic countries, denominated the /a- 
crifice of the maſs. Carried away by the word /acrifice, M. de 
Saint-Pierre is led to repreſent the Chriſtian Worſhipper as pre- 
ſenting to GOD, in the Sacrament, an offering of bread and 
wine, But it is not ſo. He is commanded to take and eat, to 
take and drink, in remembrance of CHRIST. The ſacrifice 
which Chriſtianity demands, and which every ſincere commu- 
nicant preſents to GOD, is the wing ſacrifice of himſelf, which 
St. Pauls calls our reaſonable ſervice. We meet, however, with a 
beautiful train of thought, in what follows, reſpecting the ele- 
mentary part of the inſtitution, ſtrongly characteriſtic of a pious, 
penetrating, and comprehenſive mind; and which the devout _ 
Proteſtant may peruſe to adyantage. H. II. 

brute 
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brute creation, The Bramins themſelves, ſo full 


of compaſſion to the beaſts, preſent to their idols 
the blood and life of men. The Turks offer in 
ſacrifice camels and ſheep. Our Religion, more 
pure, if we attend merely to the matter of the ſa- 
crifice, preſents in homage to GOD bread and 
wine, which are the moſt delicious gifts which He 
has beſtowed on Man. Nay, here we muft ob- 
ſerve, that the vine, which grows, from the Line 
up to the fifty-ſecond degree of North Latitude, 


and from England to Japan, is the moſt widely 


diffuſed of all fruit-trees ; that corn is almoſt the 
only one of alimentary plants which thrives in all 
Climates; and that the liquor of the one, and the 


ſlour of the other, is capable of being preſerved 


for ages, and of being tranſported to every corner 
of the Earth. 


All religions have permitted to men, a plurality 
of women in marriage: Chriſtianity permitted 
but one, long belore our Politicians had obſerved 
that the two ſexes are born in nearly equal num- 
bers. All have boaſted of their gencalogics ; and, 
regarding with contempt moſt other Nations, have 
permitted their votaries, when they had it in their 
power, to reduce them to a ſtate of ſlavery. Ours 
alone has protected the liberty of all men, and has 
called them back to one and the ſame deſtination, 


as to one and the ſame origin, The religion of 


the 
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the Indians promiſes pleaſure in this world ; that | 
of the Jews, riches ; that of the Turks, conqueſt: 
ours enjoins the practice of virtue, and promiſcs 
the reward of it in Heaven. Chriſtianity alone 
knew that our unbounded paſhons were of divine 
original. It has not limited love, in the heart of Man, 
to wife and children, but extends it to all Man- 
kind : it circumſcribes not ambition to the ſphere 


of a party, to the glory of one Nation, but has 
directed it to Heaven and Immortality: Our Re- 


ligion intended that our paſſions ſhould miniſter 
as wings to our virtues *. So far from uniting us 


on 


Religion alone gives a ſublime character to our paſſions. 
[t diffuſes charms ineffable over innocence, and communicates 
a divine majeſty to grief. Of this I beg leave to quote two in- 
ſtances. The one is extracted from an account, not in very 
high eſtimation, of the Iſland of St. Erini, (chap. xii.) by Fa- 
ther Francis Richard, a jeſuit- miſſionary; but which contains 
ſome things that pleaſe me from their native ſimplicity. Of the 
other I was an eye- witneſs. ; 

After dinner,” ſays Father Richard, I retired to Sr. 
George's, which is the principal Church of the Ifland of 
„ Stamphalia. There one of the Papas preſented to me a book 
of the Goſpels, in order to diſcover if I could read their lan- 
«* ouage as well as I ſpake it. Another came and aſked me, 
* whether our holy father the Pope were a married man. But 
I was ſtill more amuſed by the queſtion of an old woman, 
** who, after looking ſteadily at me for a conſiderable time, be- 
* ſought me to tell her if I really believed in GOD and in the 


* Holy Trinity. Yes, ſaid I, and to give her full aſſurance of 
VOL, 11, G * 
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on Earth, to render us miſerable, it is ſhe who 
burſts aſunder the chains by which we are held 
captive, How many calamities has ſhe ſoothed 

how 


« jt, T made the ſign of the croſs. O! how glad I am, fays 
&« ſhe, that you are a Chriſtian ! We had ſome doubt of it. Of 
& this I pulled from my boſom the croſs which 1 wore : The 
« woman, quite tranſported with joy, exclaimed, Why ſhould 
« we any longer call in queſtion his being a good Catholic, 
& ſzeing he worſhips the croſs! After her, another ap- 
„ plied to me, of whom I aſked, whether ſhe had a mind to 
& confeſs. How! replied ſhe, would it not be a fin to confeſs 
& toſuch gentlemen as you? No, faid I, for though I am 
« French, I confeſs in Greek. I will go, replied ſhe, and atk 
our Biſhop. In a little while ſhe returned, perfectly de- 
„ lighted at having obtained his permiſſion, After confeſſion, 
& I gave her an Aznus Dei, which ſhe went about and ſhewed 
to every one, as a curioſity which they had never ſeen before. 
« | was preſently beſet by a muititude of women and children, 
% who preſſed me to give them ſome. I anſwered, that thoſe 
& Aguniſes were given only to ſuch as had confeſſed. In or- 
„ der to gain their point, they inſtantly offered to confeſs, 
and wanted to do fo by pairs; that is to ſay, a young girl 
& with her female confident, a young man with his boſom- 
friend, whom they denominate aJza@cmi/bov, Adelphopeithon, 
confidential brother, alleging as a reaſon, that they had but 
one heart; and that, therefore, there ought to be nothing ſe- 
« cret between them. It was with difficulty I could ſeparate 
& them; however they were under the neceſſity of ſubmit- 
44 ting.“ 

Some years ago, I happened to be at Dieppe, about the time 
of the autumnal Equinox; and a gale of wind having ſprung 
up, as is common at that ſenſon, I went to look at it's effects 
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how many tears has ſhe wiped away | how many 
hopes has ſhe inſpired, when there was no longer 
room for hope! how many doors of mercy thrown 
open 


on the ſea-ſhore, It might be about noon. Several large boats 
had gone out of the harbour in the morning, on a fiſhing expe- 
dition. While I was obſerving their manceuvres, I perceived 
a company of country laſſes, handſome, as the Cauchoiſes gene- 
rally are, coming out of the city, with their long white head 
dreſſes, which the wind ſet a flying about their faces. They 
advanced playfully to the extremity of the pier, which was, 
from time to time, covered with the ſpray which the dathing of 
the waves excited. One of them kept aloof, fad and thoughtful. 
She looked wiſtfully at the diſtant boats, ſome of which were 
hardly perceptible, amidit a very black Horizon. Her com- 
rades, at firſt, began to rally, with an intention to amuſe her: 
What, ſaid they, is your ſweetheart yonder ? But finding her 
continue inflexibly penſive, they called out, Come, come, don't 
let us ſtop any longer here! Why do you make yourſelf fo un- 
eaſy ? Return, return with us; and they reſumed the road that 
led to town. The young woman followed them with a flow 
pace, without making any reply, and when they had got nearly 
out of fight, behind fome heaps of pebbles which are on the 
road, ſhe approached a great crucifix, that ſtands about the 
middle of the pier, took ſome money out of her pocket, drop- 
ped it into the little cheſt at the foot of the croſs; then kneeled 
down, and with claſped hands, and eyes lifted up to Heaven, 


but up her prayer. The billows breaking with a deafening 


noiſe on the ſhore, the wind which agitated the large lanterns 
of the crucifix, the danger at ſea, the uneaſineſs on the land, 
confidence in Heaven, gave to the love of this poor country 
girl, an extent, and a dignity, which the Palaces of the Great 
cannot communicate to their pathons. 

G 2 It 
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open to the guiky! how many ſupports given to 
innocence! Ah! when her altars aroſe amidſt our 
foreſts, enſanguined by the knives of the Druids, 
how the oppreſſed flocked to them in queſt of an 
aſylum! How many irreconcileable enemies there 
embraced with tears! Tyrants, melted to pity, 
felt, from the height of their towers, their arms 
drop from their hands. They had known the 
Empire only of terror, and they ſaw that of charity 
ſpring up in it's room. Lovers ran thither to 
mingle vows, and to ſwear a mutual affection, 
which ſhould ſurvive even the tomb. She did 
n6t allow a ſingle day to hatred, and promiſed 
eternity to love. Ah! if this Religion was de- 
ſigned only for the conſolation of the miſerable, 


it was, of courſe, deſigned to promote that of the 
Human Race 


It was not long before her tranquillity returned ; for all the 
boats gained the harbour a few hours afterward, without having 
ſuſtained the ſlighteſt injury. 

Religion has been frequently calumniated, by 8 the 
blame of our political evils laid to her charge. Hear what 
Montagne, who lived in the midſt of thoſe civil wars, ſays on 
this ſubje& : Let us confeſs the truth: Whoever ſhould make 
a draught from the army, even the moſt legally embodied, 
of thoſe who ſerve from the zeal of a religious affection, and 
& add to them, fuch as regard only the protection of the Jaws 
« of their Country, or the ſervice of the Prince, would find it 
„difficult to make up of them one complete company of ſol- 


„ diers.“ Ehe, Book ii. chap. xii. page 317. | 
Whatever 
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Whatever may may have been ſaid of the am- 
bition of the Church of Rome, ſhe has frequently 
interpoſed in behalf of ſuffering humanity. I 
produce an inſtance taken at random, and which 
I ſubmit to the judgment of the Reader. It is on 
the ſubject of the African flave-trade, which is 
practiſed without ſcruple by all the Chriſtian and 
maritime Powers of Europe, and condemned by 
the Court of Rome. In the ſecond year of his 
* miſſion, Mero/la was left alone at Sogno, by 


, e the death of the Superior General, whoſe place 
1 “Father Zoſeph Buſſelo went to fill at the Convent 
4 * of Angola. Much about the ſame time, the 


« Capuchin miſſionaries received a letter from 
Cardinal Cibo, in name of the ſacred College. 
* It contained ſevere reproaches on the continua- 
«tion of the ſale of ſlaves, and earneſt remon- 
* ſtrances, to put an end, at laſt, to that abomi— 
e © nable traffic. But they ſaw little appearance of 


wo 
3 UTI 


9 
8 


ng having it in their power to execute the orders of O 
© the Holy See, becauſe the commerce of the 

= “Country conſiſts entirely in ivory and {laves *.” 

o All the efforts of the miſſionarfes iſſued ſimply in 

e an excluſion of the Engliſh from a ſhare of the 

ed. traffic. 

nd 

au N | 

4 it Extract from the Genera! Hiftory of Voyages, by the Abbé 

ſol- Prevoſt, Book xxii. page 180; Merolla. A. D. 1633. 
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The Earth would be a paradiſe, were the Chriſ- 
tian Religion producing univerſally it's native 
effects. It is Chriſtianity which has aboliſhed fla- 
very in the greateſt part of Europe. It wreſted, 
in France, enormous poſſeſſions out of the hands 
of the Earls and Barons, and deſtroyed there a 
part of their inhuman rights, by the terrors of a 
life to come. But the people oppoſed ſtill another 
bulwark to tyranny, and that was the power of the 
Women. 


Our Hiſtorians are at pains to remark the in— 
ſluence which ſome women have had under certain 
reigns, but never that of the ſex in general. They 
do not write the Hiſtory of the Nation, but 
merely the Hiſtory of the Princes. Women are 


nothing in their eyes, unleſs they are decorated 


with titles. It was, however, from this feeble di— 
viſion of Society, that Providence, from time to 
time, called forth it's principal defenders. I fay 
nothing of thoſe intrepid females, who have repel- 
led, even by arms, the invaders of their country, 
ſuch as Joan of Arc, to whom Rome and Greece 
would have erected altars: I ſpeak of thoſe who 
have defended the nation from internal focs, much 
more formidable {till than foreign aflailants ; of 
thoſe who are powerful from their weakneſs, and 
who have nothing to fear, becauſe they have no- 
thing to hope. 


From 


. 
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From the ſceptre down to the ſhepherdeſſes 
crook, there 1s, perhaps, no country in Europe 
where women are treated ſo unkindly by the Laws, 
as in France; and there 1s no one where they have 
more power. I believe it is the only kingdom of 
Europe where they are abſolutely excluded from 
the throne. In my country, a father can marry _ 
his daughters, without giving them any other por- 
tion than a chaplet of roſes: at his death, they 
have all together only the portion of a younger 
child. This unjuſt diſtribution of property 1s 
common to the clown as to the gentleman, In 
the other parts of the kingdom, if they are richer, 
they are not happier. They are rather fold, than 
given, in marriage. Of a hundred young women, 
who there enter into the married ſtate, there 1s not, 
perhaps, one who is united to her lover. Their 
condition was even ſtill more wretched in former 
times. Ceſar, in his Commentaries, informs us, 
“ That the huſband had the power of life and 
death over his wife, as well as over his children; 
e that when a man of noble birth happened to die, 
* the relations of the family aflembled ; if there 
was the ſlighteſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion againſt his 
wife, ſhe was put to the torture as a ſlave; and 
if found guilty, was condemned to the flames, 
after a previous procels of incxpreſible ſuller- 
„ ing “.“ | 


* Gallic War, book vi. 
G 4. What 
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What is ſingularly ſtrange, at that very time, 
and even before, they enjoyed the moſt unboundcd 
power. Hear what the good Plutarch ſays on the 
ſubject, as he is communicated to us, through the 
medium of the good Amyot. * Before the Gauls 
had paſſed the Alps, and got poſſeſſion of that 
part of Italy which they now inhabit, a violent 
and alarming ſedition aroſe among them, which 
« iſſued in a civil war. But their wives, juſt as 
ce the two armies were on the point of engaging, 
<« threw themſelves into the intervening ſpace 
and taking up the cauſe of their diſſenſion, diſ- 
„ cuſled it with ſo much wiſdom, and decided 
upon it with ſuch moderation and equity, that 
they gave complete ſatisfaction to both parties. 
Ihe reſult was an unanimous return to mutual 
„ benevolence, and cordial friendſhip, which re- 


united not only city to city, but family to fa- 


emily: and this with ſo much effect, that ever 
& fince, they invariably conſult their wives, on all 
* deliberations, whether reſpecting war or peace; 
e and they ſettle all diſputes and differences with 
nei hbours and allies, conformably to the advice 
* of the women. Accordingly, in the agreement 
* which they made with Hannibal, when he march- 
* ed through Gaul, among other ſtipulations, this 
© was one, that if the Gauls ſhould have occaſion 
* to complain of any injury done them by the 
* Carthaginians, the cauſe was to be ſubmitted to 


e the 
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ce the deciſion of the Carthaginian Officers and 
Governors ſerving in Spain: and if, on the con- 
e trary, the Carthaginians could allege any ground 
« of complaint againſt the Gauls, the matter 


* ſhoald be left to the determination of the Wives 
of the Gauls x.“ 


It will be difficult to reconcile theſe two claſhing 
authorities, unleſs we pay attention to the re- ac- 
tion of human things. The power of women pro- 
ceeds from their oppreſſion. The commonalty, 
as oppreſſed as they, gave them their confidence, 
as they had given theirs to the people. Both par- 
ties were wretched, but miſery attracted them to- 
ward each other, and they made a common ſtock 
of woe, They decided with the greater equity, 
that they had nothing to gain or loſe. To the 
women we mult aſcribe the ſpirit of gallantry, the 
thoughtleſſneſs, the gaiety, and, above all, the 
taſte tor raillery, which have, at all times, charac- 
terized our Nation. With a ſong fimply, they 
have oftener than once made our tyrants tremble. 
Their ballads have ſent many a banner into the 
field, and put many a battalion to flight. Ir is by 
them that ridicule has acquired ſuch a prodigious 
influence in France, as to have become the moſt 


Plutarch, vol. ii. in folio; Virtuous Actions of Women; 
page 233. | 
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terrible weapon which 1t 1s poſſible to employ, 
though it be the armour only of the weak, becauſe 
women are the firſt to lay hold of it; and as, from 
national prejudice, their eſteem is the firſt of bleſ- 
ſings, it follows, that their contempt muſt be the 
moſt grievous calamity 1maginable &. 


Cardinal Rich/ieu having, at laſt, reſtored to 
Kings the legiſlative authority, thereby ſtripped 
the Nobility, in a great meaſure, of the power of 
injuring each other by civil wars; but he was not 
able to aboliſh among them the rage for duelling, 
becauſe the root of this prejudice is in the people, 
and becauſe edicts have no power over their opt- 
nions when they are opprefled. The edict of the 
Prince prohibits the gentleman to go to meet his 
antagoniſt in ſingle combat, and the opinion of his 


* A provincial Academy, ſome years ago, propoſed this 
queſtion as the ſubject for the prize of Saint Louis ; © In what 
„ manner female education might be made to contribute to- 
„ ward rendering men better?“ I treated it, and was guilty of 
committing two faults of ignorance, not to mention others. 
The firſt was, my preſuming to write on ſuch a ſubject, after 
Fenelon had compoſed an excellent treatiſe on the education of 
young women ; and the ſecond, to think of a guing for truth 
in an Academy. The one in queſtion did not beſtow the prize, 
and recalled it's ſubject. All that can be ſaid on this queſtion 
15, that in every country, women are indebted for their empire, 
only to their virtues, and to the intereſt which they have always 
mken in behalf of the miſerable. 

valet- 
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valet · de- chambre forces him out. The Nobility 
arrogate to themſelves all the national honour, but 
the People determine for them the object of it, and 
allot it's proportions. Louis XIV. however, gave 
back to the People, a part of their natural liberty, 
by means of his very deſpotiſm. As he hardly ſaw 
any thing elſe in the world, except himſelf, every 
one appeared in his eyes nearly equal. It was his 
wiſh, that all his ſubjects ſhould have permiſſion 
to contribute their exertions toward the extenſion 
of his glory, and he rewarded them in proportion 
as ſuch exertions had pramoted this end. The 
defire of pleafing the Prince reduced all ranks to 
a level. Under that reign, of conſequence, were 
ſeen multitudes of men of all claſſes, rendering 
themſelves eminent, each in his ſeveral way. Bur 
the misfortunes of that great King, and perhaps 
his policy, having obliged him to deſcend to the 
tale of employments, of which the pernicious ex- 
ample had been ſet him by his predeceſſors, and 
which has been extended, ſince his time, to the 
mcaneſt offices in the State, this gave the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the ancient preponderancy of the Nobi- 
lity; but it gave riſe, in the Nation, to a power 
much more dangerous; that of gold. This, 
this has levelled every rival influence, and ta- 
umphed over even the power of women *, 


As moſt men are ſhocked at abuſes, only by ſeeing them in 
detail, becauſe every thing great dazzles, and commands reſpect, 
I ſhall 
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And firſt, the Nobility, having preſerved a 
part of their privileges, in the country ; trades- 
people poſſeſſed of fome fortune, do not chuſe to 
live there, for fear of being expoſed, on the one 
hand, to inſult, and of being confounded, on the 
other, with the peaſantry, by paying tallage and 
drawing for the militia, They like better to live 
in fmall cities, where a multitude of financial em- 
ployments and revenues enable them to ſubſiſt in 
indolence and liſtlefinefs, rather than to vivify the 
fields which degrade their cultivators. Hence it 
comes to pafs, that fmall landed eftates ſink 1; 
value, and are year after year falling into tlie 
bands of the great proprietors. The rich, who 
make the purchaſes of them, parry the inconvent- 
encies to which they are ſubject, either by their 


I ſhall here produce a few inſtances of the effect of venality in 
the lower orders of Society. All the ſubaltern conditions which 
naturally rank under others, of right, are hecome the ſuperiors, 
in fact, merely becauſe they are the richer. Accordingly, it is the 
Apothecary, now-a-days, who has the employing of the Phyſi- 
cian; the Attorney of the Advocate; the Handicraft of the Mer- 
chant ; the Maſter-maſon of the Architect; the Bookſeller of 
the Scholar, even thoſe of the Academy; the Chair-hirer in 
Church, of the Preacher, &c.——1 ſhall ſay no more. It is 
eaſy to fee to what all this leads. From this venality alone muſt 
enfue the decline of all talents, It is, in fact, abundantly per- 


ceptible, on comparing thoſe of the age in which we live, with 
thoſe of the age of Louis XIV. 


perſonal 
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perſonal nobility, or by buying off the impoſts 
under which they labour. 


I know well, that a celebrated Farmer-general, 
ſome years ago, greatly cried up the over-grown 
proprietors, becauſe, as he alleged, they could af- 
ford to give a better bargain than the ſmaller : 
but without conſidering whether they could fell 
corn cheaper, and all the other conſequences of 
the nett produce, which attempts have been made 
to eſtabliſh as the alone ſtandard and object of 
agriculture, nay, of morality ; 1t 1s certain, that 
if any given number of wealthy families were, year 
after year, to purchaſe the lands which might he 
commodiouſly for them, ſuch family bargains 
would ſpeedily become fatal to the State. I have 
often been aſtoniſhed, that there is no law in 
France, to prevent the unbounded accumulation 
of landed property. The Romans had cenſors, 
who limited, in the firſt inſtance, the extent of a 
man's poſſeſſion to ſeven acres, as being ſufficient 
for the ſubſiſtence of one family. By the word 
which we tranſlate acre, was underſtood as much 
land as a yoke of oxen could plow in one day. 
As Rome 1ncreaſed in luxury, it was extended to 
five hundred: but even this Law, though indul- 
gent in the extreme, was ſoon infringed, and the 
infraction hurried forward the ruin of the Re- 
public, 


« Extenſive 
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“ Extenſive parks,” ſays Pliny *, * and un- 
e unbounded domains, have ruined our own Italy, 
« and the Provinces which the Romans have con- 
« quered : for that which occaſioned the victories, 
e obtained by Nero (the Conſul) in Africa, was 
* ſmply this, fix men were in poſſeſſion of al- 
* moſt one half of Numidia, when Nero defeated 
e them.” Plutarch informs us, that in his time, 
under Trajan, you could not have raiſed three 
thouſand men in all Greece, which had formerly 
furniſhed armies fo numerous; and that you might 
have ſometimes travelled a whole day, on the high 
roads, without meeting a human being, except 
now and then a ſtraggling ſolitary ſhepherd. The 
reaſon was, Greece had by this time been parcelled 
out among a few great proprietors. | 


Conquerors have always met with a very feeble 
reſiſtance in countries where property is very un- 
equally divided. We have examples of this in all 
ages, from the invaſion of the Lower-Empire by 
the Turks, down to that of Poland in our own 
days. Overgrown eſtates deſtroy the ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm, at once, in thoſe who have every thing, 
and in thoſe who have nothing. The ſhocks of 
e corn,” ſaid Xenophon, - inſpire thoſe who raiſe 
them with courage to defend them. The fight 


Natural Hiftory, Book xviti. chap, iii. and vi. 
40 of 
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*« of them in the fields, is as a prize exhibited in 
© the middle of the theatre, to crown the con- 
4 queror.” 


Such is the danger to which exccfive inequality 
of property expoſes a State outwardly ; let us take 
a look of the internal miſchief which it produces. 
I have heard a perſon of undoubted veracity re- 
late, that an old Comptroller-general having re- 
tired to his native province, made a very conſider- 
able purchaſe in land. His eſtate was ſurrounded 
by about fifty ſmall manors, the annual rent of 
which might be from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
ſand livres each“. The proprictors of theſe were 
good country-gentlemen, who had through a ſuc- 
ceſſion of generations ſupplied their Country with 
gallant officers and reſpectable matrons. The 
Comptroller-general, deſirous of extending his 
landed property, invited them to his caſtle, enter- 
tained them magnificently, gave them a taſte for 
Parifian luxury, and concluded with an offer of 
double the value of their eſtates, if they thought 
proper to diſpoſe of them. They to a man ac- 
cepted his offer, imagining they were going to 
double their revenue, and in the hope, no leſs falla- 
cious to a country gentleman, of ſecuring a power- 
ful protector at Court. But the difficulty of laying 


* About from fixty to fourſcore guineas, 


Ott 
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out their money to advantage, a taſte for elegant 
expenſe, inſpired by the ſight of ſums of money 
ſuch as they hever before had in their coffers, in a 
word, frequent journies to Paris, and back to the 
country, ſoon melted away the price of their pa- 
trimony. Thele reſpetable families diſappeared 
one after another ; and thirty years afterward, one 
of their deſcendants, who could reckon among his 
anceſtors a long ſucceſſion of captains of dragoons, 
and knights of St. Louis, was found ſcampering 
over his paternal inheritance, on foot, ſoliciting 


the place of. keeper of a ſalt- office, to keep him 
from ſtarving. 


Such are the miſchiefs produced among the ci- 
tizens of a country, by the exceſſive accumulation 
of property. Thoſe produced on the ſtate of the 
lands are not leſs to be deplored. I was, ſome 
years ago, in Normandy, at the houſe of a gentle- 
man in affluent circumſtances, who cultivated, 
himſelf, a very conſiderable graſs- farm, ſituated 
on a riſing ground, of a very indifferent ſoil. He 
walked me round his vaſt encloſure, till we came 
to a large ſpace, completely over- run with moſſes, 

horſetail, and thiſtles. Not a blade of good graſs 
was to be ſcen. The ſoil, in truth, was at once 
ferruginous and marſhy. They had interſeQed it 
with many trenches, to drain off the water, but 
all to no purpoſe : nothing could grow. 
Immediately 
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Immediately below, there was a ſeries of ſmall 
farms, the face of which was clothed with graſſy 
verdure, planted with apple-trees in full fruit, and 
encloſed with tall alder-trees. The cows were 
feeding among the trees of the orchards, while the 
country-girls ſung, as they were ſpinning, around 
the door. Theſe “ native wood-notes wild,” re- 
peated from diſtance to diſtance, under the ſhade 
of the trees, communicated to this little hamlet, a 
vivacity which increaſed ſtill more the nakedneſs, 
and the deprefling ſolitude, of the ſpot where we 
were. I aſked it's poſſeſſor, How it came to pals, 
that lands ſo contiguous, ſhould preſent an aſpect 
lo very different ? - 
« They are,” replied he, * of the ſelf- ſame na- 
* ture, and there formerly were, on this very ſpot, 
* ſmall houſes fimilar to thoſe which you ſee be- 
low. I madea purchaſe of them, but ſadly to my 
© Joſs. Their late inhabitants having abundance 
Hof leiſure, and a ſmall compaſs of ground on 
their hands, cleared away the moſſes, the thiſ- 
„tles, manured it; up ſprung the graſs. Had 
* they a mind to plant? They dug holes, they 
* removed the ſtones, and filled them with good 
mould, which they went to collect from the 
* bottom of the ditches, and along the high-way's 
* fide. Their trees took root and proſpered, 
But all theſe neceſſary operations coſt me incre- 

VOL, 11. H % dible 
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c dible time and expenſe. I never was able to 
© make out the common intereſt of my money.“ 


I am bound in juſtice to remark, that this 
wretched ſteward, but excellent gentleman, in 
every ene of that word, was at that very time re- 
heving, by his charity, moſt of thoſe ancient far- 
mers, now diiablcd to earn a livelihood. Here, 
then, is another inſtance of both men and lands 
rendered uſeleſs, by the injudicious extenſion of 
property. It is not upon the face of vaſt domains, 
but into the boſom of induſtry, that the FATrHER 


of Mankind pours out the precious fruits of the 
Earth. 


I could cafily demonſtrate, that enormous pro- 
perty is the principal cauſe of the multiplication 
of the poor all over the kingdom, for the very 
reaſon which has procured it the elogium of many 
of our Writers, namely, that it ſpares men the 


labours of agricuiture. There are many places, 


where there 1s no employment to give the peaſan- 
try during a conſiderable part of the year; but 1 
ſhall 1aſi;t only on their wretchedneſs, which ſeems 
to increaſe with the riches of the diſtrict where 
their ict is caſt. | 


The diſtrict of Caux is the moſt fertile country 
which I know in the World, Agriculture, on the 
great 


1C 
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great ſcale, is there carried to the height of perfec- 
tion. . The deepneſs of the ſoil, which, in ſome 
places, ex:ends to five and fix feet ; the manure 
ſupplied from the ſtratum of marl over which it 
is raiſed, and that of the marine plants on it's 
ſhores, which are ſpread over it's ſurface, concur 
toward clothing it with the nobleſt vegetables. 
The corn, the trees, the cattle, the women, the 
men are there handſomer and more vigorous than 
any where elſe. But as the Laws have aſſigned, in 
that province, in every family, two thirds of the 
landed property to the firſt-born, you find there 
unbounded affluence, on the one hand, and ex- 
treme indigence, on the other. 


I happened one day to be walking through this 
fine country ; and admired, as I went, it's plains 
ſo well cultivated, and ſo extenſive, that the eye 
loſes itſelf in the unbounded proſpect. Their long 
ridges of corn, humouring the undulations of the 
plain, and terminating only in villages, and caſtles 
ſurrounded with venerable trees, preſented the ap- 
pearance of a Seca of verdure, with here and there 
an iſland riſing out of the Horizon. It was in the 
month of March, and very early in the morning. 
It blew extremely cold from the North-eaſt. I 
perceived ſomething red running acroſs the fields, 
at ſome diſtance, and making toward the great 
road, about a quarter of a league before me. I 

1 2 quickened 
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quickened my pace, and got up in time enough 
to ſee that they were two little girls in red jackets 
and wooden ſhoes, who, with much difficulty, 
were ſcrambling through the ditch which bounded 
the road. The talleſt, who might be about tix or 
ſeven years old, was crying bitterly. “ Child,” 
ſaid I to her, “ what makes you cry, and whither 
are you going at ſo early an hour?” “ Sir,” 
replied ſhe, © my poor mother 1s very ill. There 
© is not a meſs of broth to be had in all our pa- 
ce riſh, We are going to that church in the bot- 
tom, to try if the Cure of this pariſh can find us 
ce ſome. I am crying becauſe my little ſiſter is 
* not able to walk any farther.” As ſhe ſpake, 
ſhe wiped her eyes with a bit of canvas, which 
ſerved her for a petticoat. On her raiſing up the 
rag to her face, I could perceive that ſhe had not 
the ſemblance of a ſhift. The abje& miſery of 
theſe children, ſo poor, in the midſt of plains fo 
fruitful, wrung my heart. The relief which I 
could adminiſter to them was ſmall indeed. I 


myſelf was then on my way to ſee miſery in other 
forms. 


The number of wretches is ſo great, in the beſt 
cantons of this province, that they amount to a 
fourth, nay, to a third of the inhabitants in every 
pariſh, The evil is continually on the increaſe. 
Theſe obſervations are founded on my perſonal 


experience, 
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experience, and on the teſtimony of many pariſh- 
miniſters of undoubted veracity. Some Lords of 
the Manor order a diſtribution of bread to be 
made, once a week, to moſt of their peaſantry, to 
eke out their livelihood. Ye ſtewards of the pub- 
lic, reflect that Normandy is the richeſt of our 
provinces; and extend your calculations, and your 
proportions, to the reſt of the Kingdom ! Let the 
morality of the financier ſuperſede that of the Goſ- 
pel; for my own part, I defire no better proof of 
the ſuperiority of Religion to the reaſonings of 
Philoſophy, and of the goodneſs of the national 
heart to the enlarged views of our policy, than 
this, that notwithftanding, the deficiency imputable 
to our laws, and our errors in almoſt every reſpect, 
the State continues to ſupport itſelf, becauſe cha- 


rity and humanity almoſt conſtantly interpoſe in 
aid of Goyernment. | 


Picardy, Brittany, and other provinces, are in- 
comparably more to be pitied than Normandy. 
If there be twenty-one millions of perſons in 
France, as 1s alleged, there muſt be then, at leaſt, 
ſeven millions of paupers. This proportion by no 
means diminiſhes in the cities, as' may be con- 
cluded from the number of foundlings in Paris, 
which amounts, one year with another, to fix or 
ſeven thouſand, whereas the number of children, 
not abandoned by their parents, does not exceed, 
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in that city, fourteen 'or fifteen thouſand. And 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that among theſe laſt, 
there muſt be a very conſiderable proportion the 
progeny of indigent families. The others are partly, 
it mult be admitted, the fruit of libertiniſm; but 
irregularity in morals proves equally the miſery 
of the pcople, and even more powerfully, as it 
conſtrains them at once to renounce virtue, and 
to ſtifle the very firſt feelings of Nature. 


The ſpirit of finance has accumulated all theſe 
woes on the head of the People, by ſtripping them 
of moſt of the means of ſubſiſtence ; but, what 15 
infinitely more to be regretted, it has ſapped the 
foundations of their morality. It no longer eſteems 
or commends any but thoſe who are making a for- 
rune. If any reſpect be ſtill paid by it, to talents 
and virtue, this is the only reaſon, it conſiders 
theſe as one of the roads to wealth. Nay, what, 
in the phraſe of che world, is called good company, 
has hardly any other way of thinking. But 1 
ſhould be glad to know, whether there be any ho- 
nourable method of making a fortune, for a man 
who has not already got money, in a country 
where every thing is put up to ſale. A man muſt, 
at leaſt, intrigue, unite himſelf to a party and flat- 
ter it, ſecure puffers and protectors; and for this 
purpoſe he muſt be diſhoneſt, corrupt, adulate, 
deceive, adopt another man's paſſions, good or 


bad, 
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bad, in a word, let himſelf down in one ſhape or 
another. I have ſeen perſons attain every variety 
of ſituation; but, I ſpeak it without reſerve, 
whatever praiſe may have been beſtowed on their 
merit, and though many of them really had merit, 
I never ſaw any one, even of the ſtricteſt honour, 
raiſe himſelf, and preſerve his fituation, but by the 
ſacrifice of ſome virtue. 


Let us now look at the re- actions of theſe evils. 
The people uſually balance the vices of cheir op- 
preſſors by their own. They oppoſe corruption to 
corruption. From the prolific womb of vulgar 
debauchery iſſues a monſtrous ſwarm of buffoons, 
comedians, dealers in luxury of every ſort, nay, 
even men of letters, who, to flatter the rich, and 
ſave themſelves from indigence, extend diſſi pation 
of manners and of opinions to the remoteſt extre- 
mity of Europe. In the claſs of the unmarried 
vuigar, we find the moſt powerful butwark op- 
poſed to rank and wealth. As this 1s a very nume- 
rous body, and comprehends not only the youth 
of both ſexes, who, with us, do not form carly 
marriages, but an infinite number of men beſides, 
who, from peculiarity of condition, or want of 
fortune, are deprived, as youth is, of the honours 
of Society, and of the firſt pleaſures of Nature, 
they conſtitute a formidable aſſociation, which has 
all reputations at their mercy, together wien che 

* 4 Power 
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power of diſturbing the peace of all families. Theſe 
are the perſons who retail, for a dinner, that in- 
exhauſtible collection of anecdotes, favourable or 
unfavourable, which are, in every inſtance, to re- 
gulate public opinion. 


It is not in the power of a rich man to marry a 
handſome wife, and enjoy himſelf at home in his 
own way; thoſe perſons lay him under the neceſ- 
ſity, unleſs he would be laughed at, that is, under 
pain of the ſevereſt evil which can befal a French- 
man, of making his wife the central point of all 
faſhionable Tociety ; he muſt exhibit her at all 
public places; and adopt the manners which his 
plebeian diQators think proper to preſcribe, how- 
ever contradictory they may be to Nature, and 
however inconſiſtent with conjugal felicity. While, 
as a regularly embodied army, they diſpoſe of the 
reputation and the pleaſures of the rich, two of 
the columns attack their fortune in front, in two 
different ways. The one employs the method of 
intimidation, and the other that of ſeduction. 


I ſhall not here confine my reſlections to the 
power and wealth gradually acquired by ſeveral 
religious orders, but extend them to their number 
in general. Some politicians pretend, that France 
would become too populous, were there no con- 
ents in it, Are England and Holland over- 

peopled, 
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peopled, where there is no ſuch thing? It betrays, 
heſides, little acquaintance with the reſources of 
Nature. The more inhabitants any country con- 
tains, the more productive it is. France could 
maintain, perhaps, four times more people than it 
now contains, were it, like China, parcelled out 
into a great number of ſmall freeholds. We muſt 
not form our judgment of it's fertility from it's 
immenſe domains. Theſe vaſt, deſerted diſtricts 
yield only one crop in two years, or, at moſt, two 
in three. But with how many crops, and how 
many men, are {mall tenements covered ! Obſerve, 
in the vicinity even of Paris, the meadow-land of 
St. Gervais. The ſoil is, in general, of a middling 
quality; and, nothwithſtanding, there is no ſpe- 
cies of vegetable which our Climate admits of, 
but what the induſtry of cultivation is there ca- 
pable of producing. You fee at once fields of 
corn, meadow grounds, kitchen-gardens, flower- 
plots, fruit-trees, and ſtately foreſt-trees. I have 
ſcen there, in the ſame field, cherry-trees growing 
in potatoe-beds; vines clambering up along the 
cherry-trees, and lofty walnut-trees riſing above 
the vines ; four crops, one above another, within 
the earth, upon the earth, and in the air. No 
hedge is to be ſeen: there, ſeparating poſſeſſion 
from poſſeſſion, but an inter- communication wor- 
thy of the Golden Age. 

Here 


Hcrea . raltic, with a baſcet and ladder, 
mounts a fruit tic, ike another ? 7/114 3 While 


ſome young girl, in a wining of the adjoining 


valley, ſings her lung loud enongh to» be heard by 
him, preicnting the image of another Pomona, If 
cruel prejudices have ſtric ken with ite rility and ſo- 
litude a conſiderable part of France, and hence- 
forth allot the poſſeſſion of a great Kingdom to a 
little handtul of proprietors, how is it that, inftead 
of Founders of new orders, Founders of new co- 
lonies do not ariſe among us, as among the Egyp 

tians and the Greeks ? Shall France never have to 
boaſt of an [zachus, and of a Danaus? Why do we 
force the African tribes to cultivate our lands in 
America, while our own peaſantry is ſtarving for 
want of employment at home? Why do we not 
tranſport thither our miſerable poor by families; 
children, old men, lovers, couſins, nay, the very 
churches and ſaints of our villages, that they may 
find in thoſe far diſtant lands, the loves and the 
illufions of a country. 


Ah! had hberty and equality been invited to 
thoſe regions, where Nature does fo much with 
moderate cultivation, the cottages. of the New 
World would, at this day, have been preferable 
to the palaces of the Old. Will another Arcadia 
never ſpring up in ſome corner of the Earth 
When Uimagined 1 had ſome influence with men 

in 
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in power, I endeavoured to exert it in projects of 
this nature; but I have never had the felicity of 
falling in with a ſingle one, who took a warm inte- 
reſt in the happineſs of Mankind. I have endea- 
voured to trace, at leaſt, the plan of them, as a le- 


gacy to thoſe who ſhall come after me, but the 


clouds of calamity have ſpread a gloom over my 
own life ; and the poſſibility of enjoying happi- 
neſs, even in a dream, is no longer my portion. 


Politicians have conſidered war itſelf as neceſ- 
fary to a State, becauſe, as they pretend, it takes 
off the ſuperflux of Mankind. In general, they 
have a very limited knowledge of Human Nature, 
Independent of the reſources of the ſub-divifion 
of property into {mall allotments, which every 
where multiply the fruits of the Earth, we may 
reſt aſſured, that there is no country bur what has 
the means of emigration within it's reach, eſpe- 
cially ſince the diſcovery of the New World. Be- 
fides, there is not a ſingle State, even among thoſe 
which are beſt peopled, but what contains im- 
menſe tracks of uncultivated land. China and 
Bengal are, I believe, the countries on the Globe 
which contain molt inhabitants. In China, never- 
theleſs, are many and extenlive deſerts, amidſt it's 
fineſt provinces, becauſe avarice attracts thoſe who 
ſhould cultivate them, to the vicinity of great ri- 
ves, and to the cities, for the conveniency of 

commerce. 
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commerce. Many enlightened travellers have 
made this obſervation, 


Hear what that honeſt Dutchman, Walter Schon- 
ten, lays of the delerts of Bengal. Toward the 
* South, along the ſea-coalt, at the mouth of the 
Ganges, there is a very conſiderable extent of 
* territory, deſert and uncultivated, from the 1n- 
„ dolence and inactivity of the inhabitants, and 
e alſo from the fear which they are under of the 
« jncurſions of thoſe of Arracan; and of the cro- 
* codiles and other monſters which devour men, 
* lurking in the deſerts, by the ſides of brooks, 
© of rivers, of moraſſes, and in caverns *.“ Ob- 
facies very inconſiderable, it muſt be allowed, in 
2 Nation where Fathers ſometimes fell their chil- 
dren for want of the means of ſupporting them 
Bernier, the phyſician, remarks likewiſe, in his 
travels over the Mogul Empire, that he found a 
great many, but deſerted iſlands, at the mouth of 
the Ganges, 


We muſt aſcribe, in general, to the exceſſive 
number of bachelors, that of profligate women; 
which univerſally are in exact proportion to each 
other. Thus evil, too, is the effect of a natural 
re action. As the two ſexes are born and die in 


l aller Schouten's Voyage to the. Eaſt-Indies, vol. ii. page 154. 
equal 
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equal numbers, every man comes into the world, 
and leaves it, in company with his female. Every 
man, therefore, who prefers celibacy to the mar- 
ried ſtate, dooms a female, at the ſame time, to a 
ſingle life. The eccleſiaſtical order robs the fex 
of ſo many huſbands; and the ſocial order de- 
prives them of the means of ſubſiſtence. Our ma- 
nufactures and machinery, ſo ingeniouſly induſ- 
trious, have ſwallowed up almoſt all the arts by 
which they were formerly enabled to earn a liveh- 
hood. I do not ſpeak of thoſe who knit ſtock- 
ings, embroider, weave, &c. employments which, 
in better times, ſo many worthy matrons followed, 
but which are now entirely engroſſed by perſons 
bred to the buſineſs, but we have, forſooth! tay- 
lors, ſhoemakers, male hair-dreflers for the lad.es. 
We have men-milliners, dealers in linen, gauze, 
muſlin, gum-flowers. Men are not aſhamed to 
aſſume to themſelves the eaſy and commodious 
occupations, and to leave to the poor women, the 
rougher and more laborious. We have female 
dealers in cattle, in pigs, driving through fairs on 
horſeback : there are others who vend bricks, and 
navigate barges, quite embrowned with the fun ; 
ſome labour in quarries. 


We meet multitudes, in Paris, ſweating under 
an enormous load of linen, under heavy water- 
pails, blacking ſhoes on the quays ; others yoke, 

like 
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like beaſts, to little carts. Thus the ſexes unſex 
themſelves; the men dwindle into females, the 
women harden into men, The greateſt part of 
females, in truth, would rather turn their charms 
to account than their ſtrength. But what miſchief 
is every day produced by women of the town! 
V hat conjugal infidelity, what domeſtic plunder, 
what quarrelling, beating, duelling, do they occa- 
ſion ! Scarcely has night begun to ſpread her cur- 
tain, when every ſtreet is inundated with them; 
every place of reſort ſwarms with theſe unhappy 
creatures; at every corner they he in wait for 
their prey. Others of them, known by the name, 
now of ſome conſideration among the vulgar, of 
kept miſireſſes, loll it away to the opera and play- 
houſe, in magnificent equipages. They take the 
lead, at the balls and feſtivals of the better ſort of 
our trades-tolks. For them, in part, ariſe in the 
ſuburbs, in the midſt of gardens in the Engliſh 
taſte, gay alcoves in the Egyptian ſtile. Every 
one of them bent on melting down a fortune. It 
is thus GOD puniſhes the oppreſſors of a People, 
by the oppreſſed. While the rich are dreaming 
that they are expending their ſubſtance in tran- 
quillity, men ſpringing from the dregs, plunder 
them in their turn by the torments of opinion: if 
they are ſo fortunate as to eſcape theſe, fall they 
mull. into the hands of abandoned women ; who, 
if they ſhould happen to mils the fathers, make 

{ure 
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ſure of indemnifying themſelves upon the chil- 
aren, 


An attempt has been made, for ſome years paſt, 


to give encouragement tu virtue, in our poor 


country girls, by feſtivals called Rofreres (roſe- 
feaſts) ; for as to thoſe who are rich, and our city 


dames in buſineſs, the reſpect which they owe to 


their fortune, permits them aot to put themſelves 
on a level with the female peaſantry, even at the 
foot of the altar. But you who below crowns on 
virtue, are you not afraid of blighting the prize 
by your touch ? Know you not, that among Na- 
tions who really honoured virtue, the Prince only, 
or the voice of the Country, preſumed to confer 
the crown? The pro-conſul Aprons refuled the 
Civic crown to a foldier who had merited it, be- 
cauſe he conſidered rhis privilege as belonging 
only to the Emperor. Tiberius beſtowed it, find- 
ing fault with Apronius for not having done it, in 
quality of Pro-conful *. Have you been informed 
in what reſpect virginity was held among the Ro- 
mans? The Veſtals had the maces of the Pretors 
borne before them. We have mentioned, on a 
former occaſion, that their preſence, merely, be- 
ſtowed a pardon on the criminal going to execu- 
tion, provided, however, the Veſtals could affirm, 


* {nals of Tacitus, book iii. year 6. 
that 
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that they did not paſs that way expreſsly for the 
purpoſe. They had a particular bench allotted 
them at the public feſtivals; and ſeveral Em- 
preſſes requeſted, as the higheſt honour they 
could aſpire to, permiſſion to fit among them. 
And our Paris trades-people, too, crown our ruſ- 
tic Veſtals*! Noble and generous effort! They 
beſtow a garland of roſes upon indigent virtue, in 
the country ; while, in the city, vice flaunts about 
glittering with diamonds. 


On the other hand, the puniſhments of guilt 
appear to me as injudiciouſly adjuſted as the re- 
wards of virtue. We too frequently hear called 
aloud in our ſtreets theſe terrible words, The /en- 
tence of condemnation ! but never, The ſentence of re- 
ward, Crimes are repreſſed by infamous puniſh- 
ments. A ſimple brand inflicted, inſtead of re- 
forming the criminal, frequently plunges him 
deeper in guilt, and not ſeldom drives his whole 
family headlong into vicious courſes. Where, let 
me aſk, can an unhappy wretch find refuge, who 
has been publicly whipped, branded, and drum- 
med out? Neceffity has made him a thief ; indig- 
nation and deſpair will hurry him on to murder. 


They condeſcend, likewiſe, to permit them to eat at the ſame 
table with themſelves, for that day. See the journals of the fel- 
tivity, which break out into raptures on this occaſion. 
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His relations, diſhonoured in the public eſtima- 
tion, abandon their home, and become vaga- 
bonds. His fiſters give themſelves up to proſti— 
tution. 


Theſe effects of the fear, which the hangman 
impreſſes on the lower orders, are conſidered as 
prejudices which are ſalutary to them. But they 
produce, as far as I am able to judge, unſpeakable 
miſchief. The vulgar extend them to actions the 
molt indifferent, and convert them into a bitter 
aggravation of miſery. Of this I witneſſed an in- 
ſtance on board a veſſel, in which I was a paſſen- 
ger, on my return from the Iſle of France. I ob- 
ſerved that not one of the ſailors would eat in 
company with the cook of the ſhip; they hardly 
deigned even to ſpeak to him, I enquired the 
reaſon of this at the Captain. He told me, that 
being at Pegu, about ſix months before, he had 
left this man on ſhore, to take charge of a ware- 
houſe which the people of the country had lent 
him. When night came on, thele people locked 
the door of it, and carried home the key with 
them. The ſtore-keeper being on the infide, and 
not having it in his power to go out to diſburthen 
nature, was under the neceſſity of caſing himſelf in 
a corner. Unfortunately, this warehoute was like- 
wiſe a church. In the morning the proprietors 
came and opened the door; but obſerving chat 
YOL, 11. | I the 
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the place was polluted, they fell upon the poor 
ſtore-keeper, with loud exclamations, bound him 
faſt, and delivered him over to the executioner, 
who would have immediately hanged him, unleſs 
the Captain of the veſſel, ſeconded by a Portu- 
gueze Bilhop and the King's brother, had haſ- 
tened to interpoſe in his behalf, and ſaved him 
from the gallows. From that moment, the ſailors 
conſidered their countryman as degraded, from 
having paſted, as they alleged, through the hands 
of the hangman. 


This prejudice did not exiſt among either the 
Greeks or Romans. There are no traces of it 
among the Turks, the Ruſhans, and the Chinele. 
It does not proceed from a ſenſe of honour, nor 
even from the ſhame of guilt; it 1s attached only 
ro the ſpecies of puniſhment. The decapitation 
of a man for the crimes of treaſon and perfidy, or 
being ſhot for deſertion, are conſidered as no 
ſtigma on the family of the perſon thus puniſhed. 
The people, ſunk below their level, deſpiſe that 
only which 1s peculiar to themſelves, and ſhew no 
pity in their deciſions, becauſe they are miſerable. 


The wretchedneſs of the lower orders is, therefore, 
the principal ſource of our phyſical and moral ma- 
ladics. There is another, no leſs fertile in miſchief, 
I mean the education of children. This branch of 

| political 
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political economy engaged, among the Ancients, 
the attention of the greateſt Legiſlators. The 
Perſians, the Egyptians, and the Chineſe, made it 
the baſis of their Government. On this foundation 
Lycurgus reared the fabric of the Spartan Repub- 
lic. We may even go ſo far as to affirm, that 
wherever there is no national education, there is 
no durable legiſlation. With us, education has no 
manner of reference to the conſtitution of the State, 
Our moſt celebrated Writers, fuch as Montagne, 
Fenelon, John James Rouſſeau, have been abundantly 
ſenſible how defective our police is, in this re- 
ſpect: but deſpairing, perhaps, of effecting a re- 
formation, they have preferred offering plans of 
private and domeſtic education, to patching up 
the old method, and adapting it to all the abſur- 
ditics of the preſent ſtate of Society. For my own 
part, as I am tracing up our evils to their ſource, 
only in the view of exculpating Nature, and in 
the hope that ſome favoured genius may one day 
ariſe to apply a remedy, I find myſelf farther en- 
gaged, to examine into the influence of education 
on our particular happineſs, and on that of our 
Country in general. 


Man is the only ſenſible being who forms his 
reaſon on continual obſervations. His education 
begins with life, and ends only with death. His 


days would fleet away in a ſtate of perpetual un- 
I 2 certainty, 
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certainty, unleſs the novelty of objects, and the 
flexibility of his brain gave, to the impreſſions of 
his early years, a character not to be effaced. At 
that period of life are formed the inclinations and 
the averſions which influence the whole of our ex- 
iſtence. Our firſt affections are likewiſe the laſt. 
They accompany us through the events with which 
human life is variegated. They re-appear in old 
age, and then revive the ſenſibilities of childhood 
with ſtill greater force than thofe of mature age. 
Early habits have an influence even on animals, 
to {ſuch a degree, as to extinguiſh their natural 
inſtinct. Hycurgus exhibited a ſtriking example 
of this to the Lacedemonians, in the caſe of two 
hounds taken from the ſame litter, in one of 
which education had completely triumphed over 
Nature. But I could produce ſtill ſtronger in— 
ſtances in the Human Species, in which early ha- 
bit is found triumphant, ſometimes, even over 
ambition. Hiſtory furniſhes innumerable exam- 
ples to this purpoſe ; I beg leave to produce one 
which has not yet obtained a place in the hiſtoric 
page, and which. is, apparently, of no great im- 
portance, but 1s highly intereſting to myſelf, be- 
cauſe it brings to my recollection perſons who 
were juſtly dear to me. h 


When I was in the Ruſſian ſervice, I frequently 
had the pleaſure of dining at the table of his 
Excellency 
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Excellency M. de Villebois *, Grand Maſter, of Ar- 
tillery, and General of the corps of engineers to 
which I belonged. I obſerved that there was 


every 


Nicolas de Villebois was a native of Finland, but deſcended 
from a French family originally from Brittany. In the battle 
of Francfort, he turned the tide of victory decidedly in favour 
of Ruſſia, by charging the Pruſſians at the head of a regiment of 
fuſileers of the artillery, of which he was then Colonel. This 
action, joined to his perſonal merit, procured him the blue rib- 
bon of St. Andrew, and ſoon after the place of Grand Maſter 
of the Ordnance, which he held at the time of my arrival in 
Ruſſia. Though his credit was then on the decline, he procured 
me an admiſhon into the ſervice of her Imperial Majeſty Ca- 
tharine II. and did me the honour of preſenting me to her as 
one of the officers of his corps of engineers, He was making 
arrangements, in concert with General Dariel de Boſquet, Com- 
mander in Chief of the corps of engineers, for my tarther pro- 
motion in it, They both employed all their powers of perſuaſion 
to retain me in that ſervice, and endeavoured to render it agree- 
able by every affectionate and polite attention, and by aſſurances 
of an honourable and advantageous eſtabliſhment. But the love 
which I bare to my country, in whoſe ſervice I had previouſly 
engaged, and to which I till wiſhed to devote my ſervices, a 
fond wiſh, fed with vain hopes, by men of very high character, 
induced me to perſiſt in demanding my diſmiſſion, which Job- 
tained, with Captain's rank, in 1765. 

On leaving Ruſſa, I made an effort to ſerve my country, at 
my own expence, by joining that party in Poland which France 
had eſpouſed. There I was expoſed to very great ritks, hav- 
ing been made priſoner by the Poloneſe-Ruſſian party. On 
my return to Paris, I preſented memorials reſpecting the ſtate 
of things in the North, to the Miniſter for Foreign Affairs, in 
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every day ſerved up to him a plate of ſomething 
gray-coloured, I could not tell what, and ſimilar, 
in form, to ſmall pebbles. He ate very heartily 
of this diſh, but never preſented it to any one at 
table; though his entertainments were always 
given in the moſt elegant ſtyle, and every other 
diſh indiſcriminately recommended to his gueſts, 
of whatever rank. He one day perceived me 
looking attentively at his favourite meſs; and 
aſked, with a ſmile, if J would pleaſe to taſte it. 
I accepted his offer, and found that it conſiſted of 
little balls of curdled milk, ſalted, and beſprinkled 
with aniſe- ſceds, but ſo hard and fo tough, that it 
colt me inexpreſſible exertion to force my teeth 


through them, but to ſwallow them down, was 
abſolutely impoſſible. 


„ Theſe are,” ſaid the Grand Maſter to me, 
the cheeſes of my native country. It is a taſte 
* which I acquired in my boyiſh days. I was ac- 
_ * cuſtomed, when a child, to feed with the pea- 


which I predicted the future partition of Poland, by the Powers 
contiguous. This partition actually took place ſome years af- 
terward. I have ſince endeavoured to deſerve well of my coun- 
try by my ſervices, both military, in the Weſt- Indies, in my ca- 
pacity of Captain of the royal engineers, and literary, in France, 
and 1 add, with confidence, by my conduct likewiſe : but I 
have not, hitherto enjoyed the felicity of experiencing, in my 
fortune, that ſhe has been pleaſed graciouſly to accept the va- 
rious ſacrifices w hich I ſaw it my duty to make to her. 

ſants 
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ec ſants on theſe coarſe milk beverages. When I 
* am travelling, and have got to a diſtance from 
e great towns, on coming near a country village, 
« | ſend on my ſervants and carriages before; 
© and then my great delight is to go unattended, 
&« and carefully muffled up in my cloak, into the 
<* houſe of the firſt peaſant on the road, and de- 
e your an earthen pot - full of curdled milk, ſtuffed 
* full of brown bread. On my laſt journey into 
* Livonia, on one of theſe occaſions, I met with 
© an adventure, which amuſed me very highly. 
« While I was breakfaſting in this ſtyle, in comes 
* a man ſinging cheerly, and carrying a parcel on 
* his ſhoulder. He fat down by me, and deſired 
* the landlord to give him a breakfaſt ſuch as 
* mine. I aſked this traveller ſo gay, whence he 
* came, and which way he was going. I am a 
&* ſailor, lays he, and juſt arrived from a voyage 10 
India; I diſembarked at Riga, and am on my re- 
« turn to Herland, which is my native country, where 
e have not been theſe three years. Þ jhall ſlay 
ce there till I have ſpent theſe hundred crowns, pul- 
© ling out a leathern bag, and chinking the mo- 
© ney. I aſked him ſeveral queſtions about the 
e countries he had ſeen, which he anſwered very 
5 pertinently. But, ſaid I to him, what will you 
* do, Then your hundred crowns are gone &—Ob ! 
„ ſays he, I will return to Holland, embark again 
& for India, earn another bag of crowns, come back 

1 * and 
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* and enjoy myſelf in Herland, in Franconia, my na- 
« tive country.” The good humour and thought- 
e leflneſs of this fellow diverted me exceedingly,” 
continued the Grand Maſter. * To confeſs the 
truth, I envied his fituation.” 


Wiſe Nature, in giving ſo much force to early 
habits, intended that our happineſs ſhould depend 
on thoſe, who are moſt concerned to promote it, 
that is, our parents; for on the affections which 
they, at that ſeaſon, inſpire, depends the affection 
which we are one day to be called upon to return. 
But, with us, as ſoon as the child is born, he is 
transferred to a mercenary nurſe. The firſt bond 
which Nature intended ſhould attach him to his 
parents, is burſt aſunder before it is formed. The 
day will come, perhaps, when he will behold the 
funeral proceſſion of thoſe who gave him birth, 
leave his father's door, with as much indifference 
as they ſaw his cradle turned out. He may be re- 
called home, it is true, at the age when the graces, 
when innocence, when the neceſſity of having an 
object of affection ſhould fix him there for ever. 
But he is permitted to taſte thoſe ſweets, only to 
make him fecl, in a little while, the bitterneſs of 
havin, them taken away from him. He is ſent to 
ichool ; he is put to board far from home. There 

he 1s doomed ro ſhed tears which no maternal 
hand is ever more to wipe away. It is there he is 
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to form friendſhips with ſtrangers, pregnant with 
regret and repentance ; and there he muſt learn 
to extinguiſh the natural affections of brother, of 
ſiſter, of father, of mother, which are the moſt 
powerful, and the ſweeteſt chains by which Nature 
attaches us to our Country. 


After this firſt horrid outrage committed on his 
young heart, others equally violent are offered to 
his underſtanding. His tender memory mult be 
loaded with ablatives, with conjunctions, with 
conjugations. The bloſſom of human life is ſa- 
crificed to the metaphyſical jargon of a dead lan- 
guage. What Frenchman could ſubmit to the 
torture of learning his own in that manner? And 
if there be thoſe who have exerciſcd ſuch laborious 
patience, do they ſpeak better than perſons who 
have never endured ſuch drudgery ? Who writes 
beſt, a lady of the Court, or a pedantic gramma- 
rian? Montague, ſo repleniſhed with the ancient 
beauties of the Latin tongue, and who has given 
ſo much energy to our own, congratulates himſelf 
on never having underſtood what the word vocalive 
meant, To learn to ſpeak by grammar rules, 1s 
the ſame thing with learning to walk by the laws 
of equilibrium. It is practice that teaches the 
grammar of a language, and the paſhons are our 
beſt inſtructors in the rhetoric of it. It is only 
at the age, and in places where they expand, that 

: the 
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the beauties of Virgil and Horace are felt, a thing 
which our moſt celebrated college tranſlators never 
dreamt of. 


] recolle& that when I was at ſchool, I was for 
a long time ſtunned, as other boys are, by a chaos 
of barbarous terms ; and that, when I happened 
to catch a glimpſe, in the Author I was ſtudying, 
of any ſtroke of genius which met my reaſon, or 
any ſentiment which made it's way to my heart, 
I kiſſed the book for joy. It filled me with aſto- 
niſhment to find that the Ancients had common 
ſenſe. I imagined that there muſt be as great a 
difference between their reaſon and mine, as there 
was in the conſtruction of our two languages. I 
have known ſeveral of my ſchool- fellows ſo diſ- 
guſted at Latin Authors, by thoſe college expla- 
nations, that, long after they had bidden farewel 
to the ſeminary, they could not bear to hear their. 
names mentioned. But when they came to be 
formed by acquaintance with the world, and by 
the operation of the paſſions, they became perfectly 
ſenſible of their beauties, and reſorted to them as 
the moſt delightful of all companions. Ir is thus 
that children, with us, become ſtupified; and that. 
an unnatural conſtraint is uſed to repreſs a period 
of life all fire and activity, transforming it into a 
ſtate, ſad, ſedentary, and ſpeculative, which has a 
diſmal influence on the temperament, by ingraft- 


ing 
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ing maladies without number upon it. But theſe, 
after all, amount only to the production of lan- 
guor, and phyſical evils. But they are trained to 
vice; they are decoyed into ambition under the 
guiſe of emulation. 


Of the two paſſions which are the moving prin- 
ciples of the human heart, namely, love and am- 
bition, the laſt is by far the moſt durable, and the 
moſt dangerous. Ambition is the laſt that dies in 
the aged, and our mode of education puts it pre- 
maturely in motion in the young. It would be 
infinitely better to aſſiſt them in directing their 
early tender affections toward an amiable object. 
Moſt are deſtined, one time or another, to feel the 
power of this gentle paſſion. Nature has, beſides, 
made it the firmeſt cement of Society. If their 
age, or, rather, if our financial manners forbid a 
commerce of early love, their young affections 
ought to be directed into the channel of friend- 
ſhip, and thus, as Plato propoſes in his Republic, 
and as Pelopidas effected at Thebes, batallions of 
friends might be formed among them, at all ſeaſons 
prepared to devote themſelves in the ſervice of 
thei Country k. 

| But 


* Divide & impera (divide and govern) is a ſaying, I believe, 
of Aar hiawel's. Judge of the goodneſs of this maxim, from the 
OD miſerable 
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But ambition never riſes except at the expenſe 
of another. Give it whatever ſpecious name you 
pleaſe, it is ever the {worn enemy of all virtue. It 
is the ſource of vices the moſt dangerous and de- 
teſtable; of jealonſy, of . hatred, of intolerance, 
and cruelty ; for every one is diſpoſed to gratify 
it in his own way. It is forbidden to all men by 
Nature and Religion, and to the greateſt part of 
ſubjects by Goverament. In our colleges, a lad 
is brought up to empire, who muſt be doomed, 
for life, to ſell pepper. The young people, the 
hope of a great Nation, are there employed, for, 
at leaſt, ſeven years, in learning to be the firſt in 
the art of declamation, of verſification, of prat- 


miſerable ſtate of the country which gave it birth, aud where 
it has been reduced into practice. 

Children, at Sparta, were taught only to obey, to love virtue, 
to love their countiy, and to live in the moſt intimate union, 
till they were divided in their ſchools into two claſſes, of Lovers 
and Balimed. Among the other Nations of Greece, education 
was arbitrary ; it conſiſted of a great variety of exerciſes, of 
cloquence, of wreſtling, of running, of pythian, of olympic, 
of iſthmian prizes, &c Theſe trivolities foſtered undue par- 
tialitics., Lacedemon gave Law to them all: and while the 
firſt, on going to engage in the battles of their country, needed 
the ſtimulus of pay, of harangues, of trumpets, of clarions, to 
excite their courage, it was neceſſury, on the contrary, to repreſs 
the ardor of the Lacedemonians. They went to battle, unſti- 
mulated by raercenary conſiderations, by eloquent addrefles, to 
the ſound of the flute, and ſinging in one grand concert, the 
hymn of the two twin brothers, Caſtar and Pollux. 


tling. 
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tling. For one who ſucceeds in theſe trivial pur- 
ſuits, how many thouſands loſe, at once, their 
health and their Latin 


It is emulation, we are told, which awakens ta- 
lents. It would be an eaſy taſc to demonftrate, 
that the molt celebrated Writers, in every walk of 
literature, never were brought up at college, from 
Homer, who was acquainted with no language bur 
his own, down to Fon James Rouſſeau, who was 2 
very indifferent Latin ſcholar. How many young 
men have made a brilliant figure in the run of the 
claſſes, who were by and by totally eclipſed in the 
vaſt ſphere of Literature! Italy is crouded with 
colleges and academies ; but can ſhe boaſt, at this 
day, of ſo much as one man eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed? Do we not ſee there, on the contrary, 
talents diſtracted, by ill- aſſorted ſocieties, by jea- 
louſies, by cabals, by intrigues, and by all the 
reſtleſsneſs of ambition, become enfeebled, and 
melt away? 


I think I am able to perceive ſtill another rea- 
lon of this decline; it is, that nothing is ſtudied 
in thoſe feminaries but the methods and forms of 
learning, or what, in the Painter's phraſe, 1s called 
manner, This ſtudy, by fixing us in the track of 
a maſter, forces us out of the path of Nature, 
which 1s the ſource of all talents. Look to France, 

| and 
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and obſerve what are the arts brought there to'the 
higheſt perfection; and you will find that they 
are thoſe for which there is no public ſchool, no 
prize, no academy: fuch as milliners, jewellers, 
hair-dreflers, cooks, &c. We have, it is true, 
men of high reputation in the liberal arts, and 
in the ſciences ; bnt theſe men had acquired their 
talents before they were introduced into academies. 
Beſides, will any one venture to affirm, that they 
are equal to thoſe of preceding ages, who appeared 
before academies exiſted ? After all, admitting 
that talents are formed in colleges, they would not 
for that be leſs prejudicial to the Nation ; for it 1s 
of inconceivably more importance that a Country 
ſhould poſſeſs virtue rather than talents, and men 
happy, rather than men renowned. A treacherous 
glare covers the vices of thoſe who ſucceed in our 
Colleges. But in the multitude who never ſuc- 
ceed, ſecret jealouſies, malicious whiſpers, mean 
flatteries, and all the vices of a negative ambition 
are already in a ſtate of fermentation, and ready 
to burſt forth, at the command of their leader, 
upon the World. 


While depravity is thus taking poſſeſſion of the 
hearts of children, ſome branches of education go 
directly to the perverſion of their reaſon. Theſe 
two abuſes always walk hand in hand. Firſt, they 
are taught to deduce falſe conſequences. The 

Regent 
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Regent informs them that Jupiter, Mercury, and 
Apollo, are gods: the Pariſh-miniſter tells them 
that they are demons. The profeffor aſſures his 
pupil, that Vi, who has fo nobly ſupported the 
doctrine of a Providence, is got at leaſt to the Ely- 
fan Fields, and that he enjoys in this world the 
eſteem of all good men: The Cure informs him, 
that this ſame Virgil was a pagan, and muſt cer- 
tainly be damned, The Goſpel holds a contradic- 
tory language, in another reſpect ; it recommends 
to the young man to be the laſt ; his college urges 
him by all means to be the firſt : virtue commands 
him to deſcend ; education bids him riſe. And 
what renders the contradiction ſtill more glaring 
to the poor lad, it frequently proceeds, eſpecially 
in the country, from one and the ſame mouth: 
for the ſame good Ecclefiaſtic, in many places, 
teaches the claſſics in the morning, and the cate- 
chiſm at night. | 


I can very eafily conceive how the matter may 
be arranged, and contradictions reconciled, in the 
head of the Regent; but they muſt of neceſſity 
confound and perplex all the ideas of the Learner, 
who is not paid for comprehending, as the other 
is, for retailing them. 


The caſe is much worſe, when ſubjects of terror 
are employed, where nothing ought to be admi- 
niſtred 
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niſtred but conſolation : when application is made 
to them, for example, at the age of innocence, of 
the woes pronounced by JESUS CRIST, againſt 
the Phariſees, the doctors, and the other tyrants 
of the Jewiſh nation; or when their tender organs 
are ſhocked by certain monſtrous images ſo com- 
mon in our churches. I knew a young man who, 
in his infancy, was fo terrified with the dragon of 
St. Marguerite, with which his preceptor had 
threatened him in the village-church, that he ac- 
tually fell ſick of horror, believing that he ſaw 
the monſter conſtantly at his pillow, ready to de- 
your him. His father, in order to quiet his diſ- 
turbed imagination, was under the neceſſity of 
appearing {word in hand to attack the dragon, and 
of pretending that he had killed him. Thus, as 
our method is, one error was driven out by an- 
other. When grown up, the firſt ule which he 
made of his reaſon was to reflect, that the perſons 
intruſted with the formation of that faculty, had 
impoſed upon him twice. 


After having elevated a poor boy above his 
equals, by the title of Emperor, and even above the 
whole Human Race, by that of Son of the Church, 
he is cruelly brought low by rigorous and degrading 
puniſhments. *©* Among other things,” ſays Mou- 
tagne *, „ that part of the police of moſt of our 


* Eſſays, book i, chap. 25. 
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* {chools has always given me much offence. 
„ They ought, at all hazards, certainly with much 
* leſs diſadvantage, to have adopted the extieme 
* of indulgence, Youth immured preſents the 
© molt horrid of all gaols. To puniſh a child be- 
&« fore he is debauched, is an infallible method to 
* debauch him. It you happen to paſs when the 
* leflon is delivering, you hear nothing but the 
* cries of poor children undergoing chaſtiſement, 
* and the ſtorming of maſters intoxicated with 
* rage. What a method to inſpire with the love 
* of learning, thoſe tender and timid ſpirits, to 
« drive them to it with ſurly looks, and birchen- 
* armed hand! Unjuſt, pernicions proceeding ! 
Add to this, what Quintilian has well remarked 
on the ſuhject, that this imperious authority is 
* pregnant with the moſt dangerous conſequences, 
particularly from the mode of chaſtiſement. 
How much more decent an appearance would 
© their claſſes exhibit, ſtrewed with flowers and 
“ verdant boughs, than with the fiagments cf 
« bloody rods ! I would have portrayed in them, 
« Toy, Gaiety, Flora, the Graces, as the Philoſo- 
© pher Sper/yppus had in his ſchool. Where ſhould 
« their improvement be looked for, but where 
their pleaſure is *?“ 


* Michacl Montagne is, likewiſe, one of thoſe men who were 
not educated at college; the time of his continuancc there, at 
vo. It, * leaſt, 


b 
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] have ſeen, at college, many a pretty creature 
ready to fall into a ſwoon with pain, receive on 
their little hands, up to a dozen of fharp ſtrokes, 
I have fecn, by the infliction of this puniſhment, 
the ſkin ſeparated from the tip of their fingers, 
and the bare fleſh expoſed. What ſhall be faid of 
thoſe infamous puniſhments, which produce a 
diſgraceful effect, at once, on the morals of both 
{ſcholars and regents, and of which a thouſand ex- 
amples might be adduced ? It is impoſſible to enter 
into any detail, on this ſubject, without putting 
modeſty to the bluſh. And yet they are employed 
by prieſts. They reſt on a paſſage from Solomon's 
writings, of this import, He that ſpareth the rod 
* hateth the child,” But who knows whether the 
Jews themſelves practiſed corporal puniſhment af— 
ter our faſhion ? The Turks, who have retained a 
great part of thcir uſages, hold this in deteſtation. 
It has been diffuſed over Europe only by the cor- 
ruption of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and 
it was introduced there by the Monks. If the 


Jews actually employed it, who can tell but their 


leaſt, was very ſhort. He was inſtructed without caſting corpo- 
ral puniſhment, and without emulation, under the paternal 
roof, by the gentleſt of ſathers, and by preceptors whoſe me- 
mory he has preciouſly embalmed in his writings. He became, 
by means of an education ſo diametrically oppoſite to ours, one 
of the beſt, and one of the moſt intelligent men of the Nation. 


ferocity 
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ſerocity might proceed from this part of their 
education ? 


Befides, there are in the Old Teſtament many 
advices never intended for our uſe. We find in 
it paflages of very difficult explication, examples 
dangerous, and laws impracticable. In Leviticus, 
for example, the uſe of ſwinc's fleſh is prohibited. 
It is repreſented as a crime worthy of death, to 
violate the Sabbath-day, by working upon it; 
that of killing an ox * without the camp is for- 
bidden under a like puniſhment, &c. St. Faul, 
in his Epiſtle to the Galatians, ſays poſitively, that 
the Law of Moſes is a Law of ſervitude ; he com- 
pares it to the ſlave Hagar, whom Abraham repu- 
diated. Whatever reſpe& may be due to the 
Writings of Solomon, and to the Laws of Moyes, 
we are not their diſciples, but the diſciples of Him, 
who ſaid, “ ſuffer little children to come to Me; 
* forbid them not; who bleſſed them, and ſaid 
that in order to enter into the kingdom of Hea- 
ven, we mult become like them. 


Our children, ſubverted by the vices of a faulty 
education, become falſe reaſoners, knaviſh, hypo- 


* In what part of the Moſaic Inſtitution, could our Author 
poſſibly find this penal ſtatute ? It is, ſurely, unneceſſary to give 
infidelity a groundleſs triumph. H. H. 

08 critical, 
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critical, envious, ngly, and wicked. In propor- 
tion as they increaſe in age, they increaſe alſo in 
malignity, and the ſpirit of contradiction. There 
is not a ſingle ſchool- boy who knows any thing of 
the laws of his Country, but there are ſome who 
may have heard talk about thoſe of the Twelve 
Fables. No one of them can tell how our own 
wars are conducted; but many are able to enter- 
tain you with ſome account of the wars of the 
| Greeks and Romans. Not one of them but knows 
that ſingle combat is prohibited ; and many of 
them go to the fencing-ſchools, where the only 
thing taught is to fight duels. They are ſent thi- 
ther, we are told, merely to learn a graceful car- 
riage, and to walk like gentlemen ; as if a gentle- 
man muſt walk in the poſitions of zerce and guarte, 
and as if the gait and attitude of a citizen ought 
to be that of a gladiator. 


Others, deſtined to functions more peaceful, 
are put to ſchool to learn the art of diſputation, 
Truth, they gravely tell us, is ſtruck out of the 
collifion of opinions. There may be ſomething 
like wit in the expreſſion. But for my own part, 
I ſhould find myſelf incapable of diſtinguiſhing 
truth, if I met with her in the heat of a diſpute. 
] thould ſuſpect that I was dazzled either by my 
own paſſion, or that of another man. Out of diſ- 
putations have ariſen ſophiſms, herefies, paradoxes, 


errors. 
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errors of every kind. Truth never ſhews her face 
before tyrants ; and every man who diſputes would 
be a tyrant if he could. The light of truth has no 
reſemblance to the fatal coruſcaticns of the thun- 
der, produced by the claſhing of the elements, but 
to the briglitneſs of the Sun, which is perfectly 
pure only when Heaven is without a cloud. 


I ſhall not follow our youth into the World, 
where the greateſt merit of ancient times could be 
of no manner of ſervice to him. What ſhould he 
make of his magnanimous republican ſeatiments 
under a deſpotiſm; and of thoſe of diſintereſted- 
neſs in a country where every thing is bought and 
ſold ? What uſe could he make even of the im- 
paſſible philoſophy of a Diogeucs, in cities where 
beggars are taken up, and ſent to the houſe of 
correction? Youth would be {utkcently unhappy, 
even ſuppoſing it to have preſerved only that fear 
of blame, and that deſire of commendation, under 
which it's ſtudies were conducted. Influenced 
from firſt to laſt by the opinion of another, and 
having in itſelf no ſteady principle, the fillieſt of 
women will rule over him with more unbounded 
empire than his profeſſor. But, let us ſay what 
we will, the colleges will be always full, All I 
pretend to plead for is, that children ſhould be de- 
livered, at leaſt, from that tedious apprenticeſhip 
to miſery, by which they are deprayed, at the 
K 3 happieſt 
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happieſt and moſt amiable period of their exiſt- 
ence, and which has afterward ſo much influence 
on their characters. Man is born good. It is 
ſociety that renders him wicked; and our mode 
of education prepares the way for it. 


As my teſtimony is not of ſufficient weight to 
bear out an aſſertion of ſo much importance, I 
ſhall produce ſeveral which are not liable to ſuſ- 
picion, and which I ſhall extract at random from 
the Writings of Eccleſiaſtics, not in conformity 
to their opinions, which are dictated by their con- 
dition, but reſulting from their perſonal experi- 
ence, which, in this reſpect, abſolutely deranges 
their whole theory. 


Here is one from Father Claude d' Avbeville, a 
Capuchin Miſſionary, on the ſubject of the chil- 
dren of the inhabitants of the Iſland of Maragnan, 
on the coaſt of Brafil ; where we had laid the 
foundations of a colony, whoſe fate has been fimi- 
lar to that of ſo many others, which have been 
loſt by our want of perſeverance, and by our un- 
happy diviſions, the uſual and natural conſequence 
of injudicious education. * Farther, I know not 
« whether it be from the angular affection which 
t fathers and mothers here bear to their children, 
but certain it is, they never ſay a word which 
* can poflibly give them the ſlighteſt uneaſineſs; 
«« they 
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«they are left at perfect liberty to do juſt what 
te they pleaſe, and to take their own way in every 
« caſe, without any apprehenſion of reproof what- 
ever. It is, accordingly, a moſt aſtoniſhing ap- 
e pearance, and what has often excited admira- 
tion in myſelf, and many others,” (and with 
good reaſon) © the children hardly ever do any 
thing that can diſpleaſe their parents; on the 
** contrary, they are at pains to do every thing 
* which they know, or imagine, will be agree- 
© able to them“ He afterwards preſents a very 
favorable portrait of their phyſical and moral 
qualities, 


His teſtimony is confirmed by John de Lery, as 
far as it reſpects the Braſilians, whole manners 
are the ſame, and who are in the near ncighbour— 
hood of that iſland. I beg leave to produce an- 
other, that of Anthony Biet, Superior of the Miſ— 
ſtonary Prieſts, who, in the year 1652, went over 
to Cayenne, another colony loſt to us from the 
ſame cauſes, and ſince indifferently ſettled. It is 
on the ſubject of the children of the Galthis 
Savages . 


* Hiſtory of the miſſion of Capuchin Fathers to the Ifland 
of Maragnan, chap. xlvii. 
+ Voyage to the Equinoctial Countrjes, book iii, page 390. 
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* The mother takes great delight in nurſing her 
child. There is no ſuch thing known among 
them as giving out their children to he nurſed 
© by a ſtranger. They are fond of their children 
* to exceſs. They bathe them regularly every 
e day in a fountain or river. They do not ſwaddle 
them, but put them to ſleep in a little bed of 
e cotton, made expreſsly for the purpoſe. They 
« always leave them quite naked: their progreſs 
* in growth is perfectly wonderful; ſome are able 
eto walk alone at the age of eight or nine months. 
«© When grown to a certain age, if they are inca- 
© pable of walking upright, they march along on 
c their hands and feet. Thoſe people love their 
children to diſtraction. They never chide nor 
ce beat them, but permit them to enjoy perfect li- 
„ berty; which they never abuſe by doing any 
thing: to vex their parents. They expreſs great 
* aſtoniſhment, when they ſee any of our people 
* correct their children.“ 


Here is a third, extracted from the work of a 
Jeſuit, 1 mean Father Charlevoix, a man of various 
and extenſive learning. It is a paſſage from his 
Voyage to New Orleans, another colony which we 
have ſuffered to fall to nothing, through our divi- 
fions, a conſequence of our moral conſtitution, and 
of our ſyſtem of education. He is ſpeaking, in 
| | general, 
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general, of che children of the Savages of North- 
America. 


© Sometimes, * as the means of correcting their 
&« faults, they employ prayers and tears, but never 
e threatenings....A mother, who tees her daughter 
t behave improperly, falls a crying. The daughter 
© naturally aſks what is the matter with her, and 
e ſhe ſatisfies herſelf with replying, You diſbonour 
5 me, This mode of reproof ſeldom fails to pro- 
e duce the effect intended. Since, however, they 
* have had a little more commerce with. the 
te French, ſome of them begin to chaſtiſe their 
children; but ſcarcely any except among thoſe 
© who are Chriſtians, or who are fixed in the co- 
c lony. The ſevereſt puniſhment uſually inflicted 
* by the Savages, for correcting their children, is 
* to throw a little water in their face... Voung 
*« women have been known to hang themſelves, 
e for having received from a mother ſome ſlight 
* reprimand, or a few drops of water thrown in 
the face; after giving warning of what they were 
going to do, in theſe words, You ſhall no longer 
Have a daughter.” | 


It is very amuſing, to obſerve the embar- 
raſſment of this Author, in attempting to recon- 


* Hiſtorical Journal of North-America, Lett. xxiii. Aug. 1721. 
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cite his European prejudices with his remarks as 
a traveller; which produces perpetual contra- 
ditions in the courſe of his Work, © It would 
«© feem,” ſays he, © that a childhood fo badly 
& di{ctplined, muſt be ſucceeded by a very turbu- 
ent and very corrupted youth.” He admits that 
reaſon directs thoſe people earlier than it dees 
other men; but he aſcribes the cauſe of it to their 
temperament, which 1s, as he alleges, more tran- 
quil. He recollects not the pathcyic repreſenta- 
tions which he himſelf has exhibited of the ſcenes 
that their paſſions preſent, when they expand 
and exalt themſelves in the boſom of peace, in 
their national aſſemblies, where their barangues 
leave all the art of our Orators far behind, as to 
juſtneſs and ſublimity of imagery ; or amidſt the 
fury of war, where they brave, in the face of 
fire and fag gots, all the rage of their enemies. He 
does not choole to fee, that it is our European 
education which deſtroys our temper, for he ac- 
knowledges, in another place, that theſe ſame Sa- 
vages, brought up afrer our manner, become more 
wicked than others. There are paſſages in his 
Work, in which he preſents the moſt affect ing 
elogium of their morality, of their amiable quali- 


ties, and of their happy life. He ſometimes ſeems 
to envy their condition. 


Time 
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Time permits me not to give at large thoſe dif- 
ferent paſſages that may be read in the Book from 
which the above extract is made, nor to produce 
a multitude of other teſtimonies, reſpecting the 
different Nations of Aſia, which demonſtrate the 
perceptible influence that gentleneſs of education 
has oa the phyſical and moral beauty of mankind, 
and which muſt be, in every political conſtitution, 
the moll powerful bond of union among the mem- 
bers of the State. 


I ſhall conclude theſe foreign authorities by a 
touch which good John James Rouſſeau could not 
have given with impunity, and which is extracted 
word for word from the work of a Dominican; I 
mean the agreeable Hiſtory of the Antilles, by 
Father du Tertre, a man replete with taſte, with 
good ſenſe, and humanity. Hear what he ſays of 
the Caraibs, whoſe education reſembles that of 
the Nations which J have been deſcribing *. 


* On mentioning the word Savage,” ſays he, 
* molt people will figure to themſelves a ſpecies of 
© men, barbarous, cruel, inhuman, deſtitute of 
e reaſon, deformed, tall as giants, hairy like bears; 
© in a word, rather monſters than rational beings ; 


* Natural Hiſtory of the Antilles, vol. ii. treatiſe vii. chap. 1. 
ſect. 1. 
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* though, in truth, our Savages are ſuch only in 
* name, juſt as the plants and the fruits which 
Nature produces without culture in foreſts and 
« deſerts; for theſe too we denominate wild or 
* favage, though they poſſeſs the rea] virtues and 
* properties in their native force and vigor, which 
* we frequently corrupt by art, and cauſe ro de- 
generate by tranſplantation into our gardens..... 
« It is of importance,” adds he afterwards, *“ to 
« demonſtrate in this treatiſe, that the Savages in 
* theſe iſlands, are the moſt content, the happieſt, 
* the leaf} vicious, the moſt ſociable, the leaſt de- 


formed, and the leaſt tormented by diſeaſe of 
* any people in the world,” 


If we trace among ourſelves the hiſtory of a vil- 
lain's life, we ſhall find that his infancy was always 
very miſerable. Wherever I have found children 
unhappy, I always obſerved they were wicked and 
ugly; and wherever I ſaw them happy, there 
likewiſe they were beautiful and good. In Hol- 
land and Flanders, where they are brought up 
with the greateſt gentlenels, their beauty is ſingular- 
ly remarkable. It is from them that the famous 
ſculptor, Francis the Flemiſh, borrowed his charm- 
ing models of children; and Rubens that freſhneſs 
ot colouring which glows on thoſe of his pictures. 
You never hear them, as in our cities, uttering, 
toud and bitter cries ; ſtill leſs do you hear them 


threatened 
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threatened with the rod by their mothers and nurſes, 
as with us. They are not gay, but they are con- 
tented. You obſerve on their countenance an air 
of tranquility and ſatisfaction which is perfectly 
enchanting, and infinitely more intereſting than 
the boiſterous mirth of our young people when 
they are no longer under the eye of their fathers or 
preceptors. 


This calmneſs is diffuſed over all their actions, and 
is the ſource of a happy compoſure which charac- 
terizes their whole future life. I never ſaw any coun- 
try where parental tenderneſs was fo ſtrikingly ex- 
preſſed. The children, in their turn, repay them, 
in their old-age, the indulgence with which they 
were treated in helpleſs infancy. By bonds fo en- 
dearing are theſe people attached to their country, 
and ſo powerfully that we find very few of them ſet- 
tling among ſtrangers. With us, on the contrary, 
fathers like better to ſee their children ſprightly 
than good, becauſe in a conſtitution of ambitious 
ſociety, ſpirit raiſes a man to the head of a party, 
but goodneſs makes dupes. T hey have collections 
of epigrams compoſed by their children; but wit. 
being only the perception of the relations of foctety, 
children ſcarcely ever have any but what is bor- 
rowed. Wit ufelf is frequently, in them, the proof 
of a miſerable exiſtence, as may be remarked in the 
{chool-boys of our cities, who uſually are ſpright- 
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lier than the children of the peaſantry ; and in 
{1ch as labour under ſome natural defect, as lame- 
neſs, hunch-backedneſs, and the like, who, in ref. 
pect of wit, are ſtill more premature than others, 
But, 1n general, they are all exceedingly forward 
in point of feeling; and this reflects great blame 
on thoſe who degrade them, at an age when they 
frequently feel more delicately than men. 


Of this I ſhall produce ſome inſtances, calculated 
to demonſtrate that, notwithſtanding the defects of 
our political conſtitutions, there ſtill exiſt, in ſome 
families, good natural qualities, or well-informed 
yirtues, which leave, to the happy affections of chil- 
dren, the liberty of expanding. 


I was at Dreſden, in 1765, and happened to go 
to the Court-Theatre : the piece performed was 
The Father. In came the Electreſs, with one of her 
daughters, who might be about five or fix years of 
age. An officer of the Saxon guards, who had 


introduced me, ſaid in a whiſper, That child will 


o intereſt you much more than the play.” In fact, 
as ſoon as ſhe had taken her ſeat, ſhe reſted both 
hands on the front of the box, fixed her eyes on 
the ſtage, and remained, with open mouth, im- 
moveably attentive to the performers. It was a 
truly affecting exhibition; her face, like a mirror, 
reflected all the different paſſions which the drama 

was 
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was intended to excite. Vou could ſee, in ſucceſ- 
ſion, depicted upon it, anxiety, ſurprize, melan- 
choly, ſorrow; at laſt, as the intereſt increaſed 
from ſcene to ſcene, the tears began to trickle ca- 
piouſly down her little cheeks ; accompanied with 
ſhivering, fighing, ſobbing : till it became neceſ- 
fary at length to carry her out of the box, for fear 
of her being ſtifled. My companion informed me, 
that as often as this young princels attended the 
repreſentation of a pathetic piece, fhe was obliged 
to retire, before it came to the criſis, 


I have witneſſed inſtances of ſenſibility fill more. 
affecting, in the children of the common people, 
becauſe they were not produced by any theatrical 
effect. As I was taking my walk, ſome years ago, 
through the Pre St. Gervais, about the fetting-1n 
of winter, I obſerved a poor woman, lying along 
the ground, employed in weeding a bed of ſorrel; 
cloſe by her was a little girl, of fix years old at 
moſt, ſtanding, motionleſs, and quite impurpled 
with the cold. I addreffed myſelf to the woman, 
who betrayed evident ſymptoms of indiſpoſition, 
and enquired into the nature of her malady. “ Sir,“ 
faid ſhe to me, for three months pail, I have ſuf- 
« fered very ſeverely from the rheumatiſin ; bur 
* my diſeaſe gives me much leſs pain than that 
* poor child: the will not quit me a ſingle mo- 
* ment. If 1 ſay to hers ſee, you are quite be- 

© numbed 
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« numbed with cold, go within doors and warm 
* yourſelf; ſhe replies: alas! mother, if I leave 


« you, your complaints will be your only com- 
4e panion.“ 


Another time, being at Marly, I went into that 
magnificent park, and amuſed myſelf in the woods 
with looking at the charming group of children 
who are feeding, with vine boughs and grapes, a 
ſhe-goat which ſeems at play with them. At no 
great diſtance is an incloſed pavilion, where Loui, 
XV. in fine weather, ſometimes went to enjoy a 
collation. Being caught in a ſudden ſhower, I 
went in for a few moments to ſhelter myſelf. I 
there found three children, who intereſted me 
much more than the children in marble without 
doors. They were two little girls, uncommonly 


handſome, employed with ſingular activity, in 


picking up, round the arbour, the ſcattered fticks 
of dry wood, which they depoſited in a baſket that 
ſtood on the King's table, while a little boy, all 
in tatters, and extremely lean, was devouring a 


morſel of bread in a corner. I aſked the talleft, 


who might be about eight or nine years old, what 
the intended to do with that wood, which {he was 
ſo buſily collecting. She feplied, ** Look, Sir, at 
that poor boy, there; he is very miſerabſe! He 
is ſo unfortunate as to have a ſtep- mother, who 
« ſends him out, all day long, to pick up wood: 

if 
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« if he carries none home, he is beaten ſeverely; 
« when he happens to have got a little, and is car- 
« rying it off, the Swils at the park- gate takes it 
6 from him, and applies it to his own uſe. He is 
half dead with hunger, and we have given him 
* ur breakfaſt.” Having thus ſpoken, ſhe and 
her companion filled the little baſket ; helped 
bim up with it on his back, and run away before 
their unhappy friend to the gate of the park, to 
ſe if he could paſs unmoleſted. 


Fooliſh Inſtructors ! Human nature, you tell us, 
is corrupted : yes, but you are the perſons who cor- 
rupt it by contradictions, by unprofitable ſtudies, 
by dangerous ambition, by ſhameful chaſtitements : 
and by an equitable re- action of divine Juſtice, 
that feeble and unfortunate generation will one day 
give back to that which oppreſſes it, in jealouſies, 
in diſputes, in apathies, and in oppoſitions of taſtes, 
of modes, and of opinions, all the miſchief which 


it firſt received. 


I have explained, to the beſt of my ability, the 
cauſes, and the re- actions of our evils, in the view 
of vindicating Nature from the charge of having 
produced them. I propoſe, at the cloſe of this 
Work, to exhibit the palliatives and the remedies. 
They will, no doubt, prove vain and inefficient 
ſpeculations ; but if ſome Miniſter ſhall have the 
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courage, one day, to undertake to render the Na- 
tion internally happy, and powerful abroad, I can 
venture to predict, that this will be effected neither 
by plans of economy, nor by political alliances, 
but by reforming it's manners, and it's plan of 
education. He never will make good this revo- 
lution, by means of puniſhments and rewards, but 
by imitating the proceſſes of Nature, who always 
carries her point by re- action. It is not to the 
apparent evil that the remedy muſt be applied, 
but to it's cauſe. The cauſe of the moral power 
of gold, is in the venality of public offices; 
that of the exceſſive ſuperabundance of indolent 
tradeſmen in our cities, is in the impoſts which 
degrade the inhabitants of the country ; that of 
the beggary of the poor, is in the overgrown pro- 
perty of the rich; that of the proſtitution of 
young women, is in the celibacy of the men; that 
of the prejudices of the Nobility, in the reſent- 
ment: of the vulgar; and that of all the evils of 
ſociety, in the torments inflicted on children. 


For my own part, I have ſpoken out; and if I 
coul have ſpoken to the Nation in one vaſt aſ- 
ſembiy, from ſome point of the Horizon where 
Paris is diſcermble, I would have pointed out to 
my County, on the one part, the monuments of 
the rich; the thoutands of voluptuous palaces in 
the ſuburbs, cleven theatres, the ſteeples of a 

hundred 
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hundred and thirty-four convents, among which 
ariſe eleven wealthy abbeys ; thoſe of a hundred 
and fixty other churches, twenty of which are 
richly endowed chapters: and, on the other part, 
[ would have pointed out the monuments of the 
wretched ; fifty- ſeven colleges, fixteen courts of 
juſtice, fourteen barracks, thirty guard-houſes, 
twenty-ſix hoſpitals, twelve priſons or houſes of 
correction. I would have diſplayed the magnifi- 
cence of the gardens, of the courts, of the greens, 
of the incloſures, and of the dependencies, of all 
theſe vaſt edifices, accumulated on a ſpace of 
ground leſs than a league and a half in diameter, 
I would have demanded, whether the reſt of the 
Kingdom 1s diſtributed 1n the ſame proportion as 
the Capital: where are the properties of thoſe 
who ſupply it with food, with clothing, with the 
means of lodging, of thoſe who defend it; and 
what, at laſt, is left for the multitude, to maintain 
citizens, fathers of families, and happy men? Ol! 
ye moral and political Powers, after having ſhewn 
you the cauſes and the effects of our evils, I would. 
have proftrated myſelf at your feet, and would 
have expected, as the reward of truth, the ſame 
recompeale which the peaſant of the Danube ex- 
pected from the inſatiable powers of Rome *. 


* As a ſequel to this Study, may be read that which termi- 
nates the fourth Volume of this Work. 
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STUDY EIGHTH. 


REPLIES | 
TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST A DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 
AND THE HOPES OF A LIFE TO COME, FOUNDED ON 
THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE NATURE OF GOD, AND 
THE MISERIES OF A PRESENT STATE. 


HAT avails it me,“ ſome one will ſay, 
« that my tyrants are puniſhed, if I 
am ſtill to be the victim of tyranny ? Is it poſ- 
ce ſible that ſuch compenſations ſhould be the 
* work of GOD? Great Philoſophers, who have 
devoted their whole life to the ſtudy of Nature, 
ce have refuſed to acknowledge it's Author. Who 
© hath ſeen GOD at any time? What is it that 
© conſtitutes GOD? But taking it for granted 
that an intelligent Being directs the affairs of 
„ this Univerſe, Man affuredly is abandoned to 
„ himſelf : no hand has traced his career: as far 
eas he is concerned, there are, apparently, two 
„ Deities; the one inviting him to unbounded 


e enjoyment, and the other dooming him to end- 
123 N « leſs 
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e leſs privation; one God of Nature, and another 
God of Religion. He is totally uncertain whe— 
ther of the two he is bound to pleaſe; and 
« whatever be the choice which he is determined to 
make, how can he tell whether he is rendering 
« himſelf an object of love or of hatred ? 


4 His virtue itſelf fills him with doubts and 
* ſcruples; it renders him miſerable, both '1n- 
ce wardly and outwardly ; it reduces him to a ſtate 
«© of perpetual warfare with himſelf, and with the 
e world, to the intereſts of which he is obliged 
« to make a ſacrifice of himſelf. If he is chaſte, 
* the world calls him impotent; if he is religious, 
« he is accounted filly; if he diſcovers benignity 
of diſpoſition to thoſe around him, it is becauſe 
he wants courage; if he devotes himſelf for the. 
good of his country, he is a fanatic; if he is 
* nmple, he is duped ; if he is modeſt, he is ſup- 
„ planted ; he is every where derided, betrayed, 
* deſpiſed, now by the philoſopher, and now by 
the devotee. On what foundation can he build 
< the hope of a recompenſe for ſo many ſtruggles 
and mortifications? On a life to come? What 
© affurance has he of it's exiſtence? Where is the 
* traveller that ever returned from thence ? 


% What is the ſoul of man? Where was it a 
hundred years ago? Where will it be a century 


„ hence? 
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c hence? It expands with the ſenſes, and expires 
«© when they expire. What becomes of it in ſleep, 
© in alethargy ? It is the illuſion of pride to ima- 
„ gine that it is immortal: Nature univerſally 
ce points to death, in his monuments, in his appe- 
te tites, in his loves, in his friendſhips : man is 
c univerſally reduced to the neceſſity of drawing 
* a veil over this idea. In order to live leſs mi- 
e ſerable, he ought to divert himſelf, that is, as 
ce the word literally imports, he ought to 71r# aſide 
* from that diſmal perſpective of woes which Na- 
« ture is preſenting to him on every fide. To what 
s hopeleſs labours has ſhe not ſubjected his miſe- 
e rable life? The beaſts of the field are a thou- 
<*« {and times happier ; clothed, lodged, fed by the 
“hand of Nature, they give themſelves up with- 
e out ſolicitude to the indulgence of their paſ- 
* ftons, and finiſh their career without any pre- ſen- 
„ timent of death, and without any fear of an 
** hereafter, 


ce Tf there be a GOD who preſides over the deſ- 
tiny of all, he muſt be inimical to the felicity of. 
te the Human Race. What is it to me that the 
Earth is clothed with vegetables, if I have not the 
e ſhade of a ſingle tree at my diſpoſal 2 Of what 
importance are to me the laws of harmony and 
« of love, which govern Nature, if I behold 
* around me only objects faichleſs and deceiving ; 
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ce or if my fortune, my condition, my religion, 
* impoſe celibacy upon me? The general felicity 
& diffaſed over the Earth, ſerves only as a bitter 
© aggravation of my particular wretchedneſs. 
* What intereſt is it poſſible for me to take in the 
* wiſdom of an arrangement which renovates all 
& things, if, as a conſequence of that very arrange- 
© ment, I feel myſelf ſinking, and ready to be loſt 
« for ever? One ſingle wretch might arraign Pro- 
„ yidence, and ſay with J, the Arabian : * 
* Wherefore is light given to him that is in miſery ; ; 
&* and life unto the bitter in foul ? Alas | The ap- 
e pearances of happineſs have been diſcloſed to 
ce the view of Man, only to overwhelm him with 
&« deſpair of ever attaining it. If a GOD, intelli- 
e gent and beneficent, governs Nature, diabolical 
« ſpirits direct and contound, at leaſt the affairs 
« of the children of men.“ 


+ ſhall, firſt, reply to the principal authorities, 
on which ſome of thoſe objections are ſupported. 
They are extracted, in part, from a celebrated 
Poet, and a learned Philoſopher, namely Lucretins, 
and from Pliny. | 


Lucretius has clothed the Philoſophy of Empe- 
docles and Epicurus in very beautiful verſes. His 


* Job, chap, ili. ver. 20. 
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jmagery is enchanting; but that Philoſophy of 
atoms, which adhere to each other by chance, is 
ſo completely abſurd, that wherever it appears, 
the beauty of the poetry is impaired. For the 
truth of this, I confidently refer to the judgment 
of his partiſans themſelves. It ſpeaks neither to 
the heart nor to the underſtanding. It offends 
equally in it's principles, and in the conſequences 
deduced from them. To what, we may aſk him, 
do thoſe primary atoms, out of which you con- 
ſtruct the elements of Nature, owe their exiſtence? 
Who communicated to them the firſt moyement ? 
How is it poſſible they ſhould have given to the 
agoregation of a great number of bodies, a ſpirit 
of life, a ſenſibility, and a will, which they them- 
ſelves poſſeſſed not? 


If you believe, with Tal that thoſe monads, 
or unities, have, in truth, perceptions peculiar to 
themſelves, you give up the laws of chance, and 
are reduced to the neceſſity of allowing to the ele- 
ments of nature, the intelligence which you refuſe 
to it's AUTHOR. Deſcartes has, in truth, ſubjected 
thoſe impalpable principles, and, it I may be al- 
lowed the expreſſion, that metaphyſical duſt, to the 
laws of an ingenious Geometry ; and after him, 
the herd of Philoſophers, ſeduced by the facility of 
erecting all ſorts of ſyſtems with the ſame mate- 
rials, have applied to them, by turns, the laws of 

attraction, 
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attraction, of fermentation, of cryſtallization ; in 
a word, all the operations of Chemiſtry, and all 
the ſubtilities of dialectics: but all, with equal 
| taccefs, that is, with none whatever. We ſhall 
demonſtrate, in the article which follows this, 
when we come to ſpeak of the weaknelg of Human 
Reaſon, that the method adopted in our Schools, 
of rifing up to firſt caufes, is the perpetual ſource 
of the errors of our Philoſophy, in phyſics as well 
as in morals, Fundamental truths reſemble the 
ftars, and our reaſon is like the graphometer. If 
this inſtrument, conſtructed for the purpoſe of 
obſerving the heavenly bodies, has been deranged 
however ſlightly ; if from the point of departure, 
ve commit a miſtake of the minuteſt angle ima- 
ginable, the error, at the extremity of the viſual. 
rays, becomes abſolutely incommenſurabie. 


There is ſomething ſtill more ſtrange, in the 
method which Lucretius has thought proper to pur- 
ſue: namely that, in a Work, the profeſſed object 
of which is to materialize the Deity, he ſets out 
with deifying matter. In this he has himſelf given 
way to an univerſal principle, which we ſhall en- 
deavonr to unfold, when we come to adduce the 
proofs of the Divinity from feeling; it is this, 
that we find it impoſſible powerſully to intereſt 
mankind, whatever be the object, without preſent- 
ing to the Mind, ſome of the attributes of Deity. 

Before 
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Before he attempts, therefore, to dazzle the un- 
derſtanding, as a Philoſopher, he begins with ſet- 


ting the heart on fire, as a Poet, Here is a part 
of his exordium. 


. Hominum divimque voluptas, 
Alma Venus, cli ſubter labentia ſigna 
Quæ mare navigerum, quæ terras frugiferentes 
Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantùm 
Concipitur, viſitque exortum lumina ſolis, 
Te dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cceli, 
Adventuque tuo, tibi ſuaves dædala tellus 
Submittit flores, tibi rident æquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumine cœlum. 
Quæ quoniam rerum naturam ſola gubernas, 
Nec, fine te, quidquam dias in luminis oras 
Exoritur, neque fit lætum, neque amabile quidquam, 
Te ſociam ſtudeo ſcribendis verſibus eſſe, 
Quos ego de rerum naturà pangere conor. 
Quo magis æternum, da dictis, diva, leporem. 
Effice ut in terra fera munera militiai 
Per maria ac terras omnes ſopita quieſcant ; 
Nam tu ſola potes tranquill pace juvare 
Mortales, quoniam belli fera munera Mavors. 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum ſe 
Rejicit, æterno devictus vulnere amoris. 
Hunc, tu diva, tuo recubantem corpore ſanto 
Circumfuſa ſuper, ſuaves ex ore loquelas 
Funde, petens placidam Romanis, inclyta pacem : 
Nam neque nos agere, hoc patriai tempore iniquo, 
Poſſumus æquo animo, 
De Rerum Naturd, lib. 1. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall endeavour, as well as I can, to, give a 
plain proſe tranſlation of thoſe beautiful verſes, 


_..P Delight of men and gods, gracious 
© Venus! who preſideſt over the ſail-bearing 
O Ocean, and the fertile Earth, while the boſts 
* of Heaven glide majeſtically filent around; 
te ſince by thy prolific virtue, the whole animal 
& creation teems with life, and turns the opening 
* eye-ball to the light of the Sun; at thy ap- 
„ proach, O Goddels, the winds are huſhed, the 
* yapours that obſcure the face of the ſky diſ- 
5 perſe, the variegated ground ſpreads a carpet 
ce of enamelled flowers underneath thy feet; the 
waters of the deep ſmile with joy, and the placid 
6 {ky is overſpread with a milder light. .., Seeing, 
te then, that thou reigneſt, ſole Empreſs of Na- 
ture; fince without thee no living creature 
& ariſes into day, or poſſeſſes the capacity of re- 
s ceiving or communicating delight, how gladly 
* would I aſſume thee as my aſſociate in the ar- 
* duous undertaking on which I now enter—an 
* enquiry into the nature of things.....Give, then, 
O0 O Goddeſs, ſomewhat of thy unfading grace to 
* my ſlains. And grant, meanwhile, that the 
din of battle may ceaſe over every land, over 
cc every ſea: for with thee it reſts to reduce the 
** troubled world to peace; ſince Mars, all-power- 
ful in arms, directs the thunder of war; who 


frequently 
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« frequently retires well-pleaſed from the enſan- 
« guined plain, to folace himſelf in the ſoft dalli- 

« ance of thy uncloying love....In thoſe fond mo- 
ments, when affection can deny nothing, intreat 
te him to have compaſhon on his own Rome and 
e thine, and beſtow on it laſting tranquillity ; for 
« how can the voice of the philoſophic Muſe be 
« heard amidſt the confuſed noiſe of civil diſ- 
cord?“ 


Lucretius 


Mr. Creech and Mr. Dryden have both tranſlated this paſ- 
ſage of Lucretius. It would have ſaved me a little labour, had 
I dared to tranſcribe from either of their poetical verſions. But, 
every thing conſidered, I have ventured rather to hazard one of 
my own. If it ſhall be deemed deficient in poetical merit, two 
qualities, at leaſt, it poſſeſſes ; it conveys enough of the ſenſe. 
of the Original, to anſwer the purpoſe of it's being quoted in 
this Work, and it cannot poſſibly give offence to any modeſt 
ear, | | 

VEexvs, all hail! of Gods and men the pride; 
Mov'd by whoſe pow'r, the heav'nly bodies glide, 
In myſtic round; thine is the teeming Earth, 

To thee the ſwelling Ocean owes his birth: 
Source of all life] thou breath'ſt the living ſoul, 
Aud kindleſt joy “ from Indus to the Pole.” 
At thy approach the noiſy tempeſts ceaſe, 
The air grows pure, and all the World is peace ; 
For thee the Spxixò her flow'ry mantle weaves, 
For thee AyTUMNUS piles h& golden flicaves ; 
The 
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Lucretius is, in truth, conſtrained to admit, in 
the ſequel of his Poem, that this goddeſs, ſo 
wonderfully beneficent, is directly chargeable with 
the ruin of health, of fortune, of parts, and, ſooner 
or later, with the loſs of reputation: that, from 
the very lap of the pleaſures which ſhe beſtous, 
there iſſucs a ſomething which embitters enjoy- 
ment, which torments a man, and renders him mi- 


The placid Deep reflects a clearer ray, 
And Sol emits through Heaven a brighter day. 
Since, Goddeſs, thus all own thy ſov'reign pow's ; 
Since, without thee, none ſees the natal hour ; 
Without thee nought of fair, of ſweet, is ſeen, 
Delight of Nature ! Univerſal Queen ! 
Viſit thy bard with ſome celeſtial dream; 
Be thou, my Muſe, for Nature is my theme. 
Around my lays thy winning graces ſhed, 
So ſhall immortal honours crown my head. 

Meanwhile, command a troubled world to reſt, 
Bid the fierce ſoldier calm his angry breaft. 
Let Sea and Land thy genial influence feel ; 
Let placid Nations at thine altar kneel. 
Beſmear'd with blood, and fick of war's alarms, 
Soothe back fierce Mars to thy all-conq'ring arms: 
Tell him how Rome now bleeds at every vein ; 
Let thy ſweet voice reſtore the gentle reign, 
Of golden Sa ruRN. Bid the trumpet ceaſe, 
Let all in Roz; and all the WoxLp be peace. 

H. H. 


ſerable. 
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ſerable. The unfortunate Bard himſelf fell a vic- 
tim to this, for he died in the very prime of life, 
either from exceſſive indulgence, according to 
ſome, or poiſoned, according to others, by an 
amorous potion adminiſtred by the hand of 2 
woman. 


In the paſſage above quoted, he aſcribes to 
Venus the creation of the world; he addreſſes 
prayers to ber; he beſtows on her perſon the epi- 
thet of facred; he inveſts her with a character of 
goodneſs, of juſtice, of intelligence, and of power, 
which belongs to GOD only; in a word, the at- 
tributes are ſo exactly the ſame, that, ſuppreſſing 
only the word Venus, in the invocation of his 
Poem, you may apply it almoſt entirely to the 
Divine Wiſdom. There are even points of re- 
ſemblance, fo ſtriking, to the repreſentation given 
of it in the Book of Eccleſiaſticus, that I cannot 
refrain from exhibiting the counterpart, that the 
Reader may have it in his power to make the 
compariſon. 


Eccleſiaſt. chap. xxiv. 
Vulgate Latin Verfion. Common Engliſh Verſion. 


3, 4, 5. Ego ex ore Altiſſimi 3 I came out of the mouth 
prodivi, primogenita ante om- of the Moſt High, and covertd 
nem creaturam ; ego feci in theearth as a cloud. 
&&lis ut oriritur lumen indefi- 4. 1 dwelt in high places, 


ciens, and 


| 
4 
| 
| 
= 
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ciens, & ſicut nebula texi om- 
nem terram. Ego in altiſſimis 
habitavi, & thronus meus in 
column nubis. 


6, 7, 8, 9. Gyrum coli cir- 
cuivi ſola, & profundum abyſſi 
penetravi; in fluctibus ambu- 
lavi, & in omni terra ſteti & in 
omhi populo; & in omni populo 
primatum habui. Et omnium 
excellentium & humilium cor- 
da virtute calcavi, & in his om- 
nibus requiem quaſivi, & in 
hæreditate domini morabor. 


and my throne is in a cloudy 
pillar. 1 

5. I alone compaſſed the cir. 
cuit of Heaven; and walked in 
the bottom of the Deep. 

6. In the waves of the ſea, 
and in all the earth, and in 
every people and nation, I got 
a poſſeſhon. _ | 

7. With all theſe T ſought 
reſt : and in whoſe inheritance 
ſhall I abide ? 


* * # N * - 9 x 
1 * * 
— — — — — — — — — — — — — — 


13. Quaſi cedrus exaltata 


fum in Libano, & quaſi cy- 


preſſus in Monte Sion. 


14. Quaſi palma exaltata 
ſum in Cades, & quaſi planta- 
tio roſæ in Jericho. Quaſi oli- 
va ſpecioſa in campis, & quaſi 
platanus exaltata ſum juxta 
aquam in plateis. | 


16. Ego quaſi terebinthus 
extendi ramos meos, & ram 


mei honoris & gratiæ. 


17. Ego quaſi vitis fructifi- 
cavi ſuavitatem odoris, et flores 
mei fructus honoris & honeſ- 
tatis. 


18. Ego 


I z. I was exalted like a ce+ 
dar in Libanus, and as a cy- 
preſs-tree upon the mountains 
of Hermon. 

14. I was exalted like a 
palm-tree 1n Engaddi, and as a 
roſe-plant in Jericho, as a fair 
olive-tree in a pleafant field, 
and grew up as a plane-tree by 
the water. 


16. As the turpentine tree, 
I ſtretched out my branches, 
and my branches are the 
branches of honour and grace. 

17. As the vine brought J 
forth pleaſant ſavour, and my 
flowers are the fruit of hononr 
and riches. 


18. I am 
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18. Ego mater pulchræ di- 
lectionis, & timoris, & agniti- 
onis, & ſanctæ ſpei. In me 
gratia omnis viæ & veritatis, 
in me omnis ſpes vitæ & virtu- 
tis. 

19. Tranſite ad me, omnes 
qui concupiſcitis me, & gene- 
rationibus meis implemini. 

20. Spiritus enim meus ſu- 
per mel dulce, & hareditas 
mea ſuper mel & favum. 
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18. I am the mother of fair 
love, and fear, and knowledge, 
and holy hope: I therefore be- 
ing eternal, am given to all my 
children which are named of 
him. 

19. Come unto me, all ve 
that be deſirous of me, and fill 
yourſelves with my fruits. 

20. For my memorial is 
ſweeter than honey, and mine 
inheritance than the honey- 
comb. 


„Out of the mouth of the ALrmicnTy pro- 


© ceeded I, 
te it exiſted, I was. 


Before any created being knew that 
If there be in Heaven a light 


never to be extinguiſhed, I commanded it to 


© 2rile. 


If the Earth is involved in clouds, 1 


* commanded the vapour to aſcend. The lofty 
places of the Earth are my habitation ; and my 


„ throne is in the cloudy pillar. 


In ſolitude 1 


make the round of the ſtarry Heavens; I plunge 
* to the bottom of the vaſt abyſs, and walk ma- 
* jeſtic under the waves of the Sea. On every 
land the ſole of my foot alights, and I travel 


« from ſhore to ſhore. 


Wherever I appear, my 


** ſovereignty is acknowledged. In the greatneſs 
* of my might, I have ſubdued the heart of the 


* humble and of the proud. 


I have ſought for a 


place of habitation in the midſt of them; bur 


VOL. 11. 


M 1 will 
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« ] will fix mine abode only in the heritage of I x- 
© HoVAH....l have lifted up myſelf as a cedar upon 


„Mount Lebanon, and as the cypreſs- tree on the 


hills of Zion, My branches have been exalted 


ce to the Heavens, like the palm-trees of Kadeſh, 


« and as the bloſſoms of the roſe which ſurround 
« Jericho. I am beautiful as the olive on the 
© brow of the hill, and majeſtic as the plane-tree, 
© in an open place, by the fountains of water... 
] have extended my boughs as the terebinthus; 
ce my branches are branches of honour and grace. 


„ have put forth, as the vine, bloſſoms of the 


ce ſweeteſt perfume, and my buds have produced 
ce the fruits of glory and abundance. I am the 


e parent of holy love, of fear, of knowledge, and 


c of ſacred hope; I alone point out the road that 
ce is ſafe and eaſy; and unfold truths that give de- 
light; in me repoſes all the expectation of life 
* and virtue. Come to me, all ye who love me; 
* and my never-ceaſing productions ſhall fill you 
* with rapture; for my ſpirit is ſweeter than ho- 


* ney, and my diſtribution of it far ſuperior to the 


cells of the honeycomb.” 


This feeble tranſlation is after the Latin proſe 
verſion, itſelf a tranſlation from the Greek, and it 
again from the Hebrew. It is not to be doubted, 
therefore, that in paſſing through ſo many ſtrain- 
ers, much of the grace of the original muſt have 
evaporated. 
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evaporated. But even as it is, it poſſeſſes a de- 
cided ſuperiority, in reſpect of pleaſantneſs and 
ſublimity of imagery, over the verſes of Lnc;etins, 
who appears to have borrowed his principal beau- 
ties from this paſſage. And here | diſmiſs that 
Poet : the exordium of his performance is a com- 
plete refutation of it, 
Pliny takes the directly oppoſite courſe. In the 
very threſhold of his Natural Hiſtory, he affirms 
that there is no God, and the whole of that 
Work is an elaborate demonſtration of the being 
of GOD. His authority muſt neceffarily be of 
conſiderable weight, as it is not that of a Poet, to 
whom opinions are a matter of indifference, pro- 
vided he can produce a ſtriking picture; nor that 
of a ſectary, obſtinately determined to ſupport a 
party, whatever violence may be done to con- 
ſcience , nor, finally, that of a flatterer, making 
his court to vicious Princes. Pliny wrote under 
the virtuous Titns, and has dedicated his Book to 
him. He carries to ſuch a height, the love of 
truth, and contempt of the glory of the age in 
which he lived, as to condemn the victories of 
Ceſar, in Rome itſelf, and when addreſſing a Ro- 
man Emperor. He is replete with humauity and 
virtue. He frequently expoſes to centure the 
cruelty of maſters to their ſlaves, the luxury of he 
great, nay, the diſſolute conduct of ſeveral Em- 
M 2 -- 7. ans; 
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preſſes. He ſometimes pronounces the panegyric 
of good men; and exalts even above the inventors 
of arts, perſons who have rendered themſelves i- 


luſtrious by their continency, their modeſty, and 
their piety, 


His Work, in other reſpects, is a combination 
of brilliancies. It is a real Encyclopedia, which 
contains, as it ought, the hiſtory of the knowledge, 
and of the errors of his time. Theſe laſt are ſome- 
times imputed to him very unjuſtly, for he fre- 
quently brings them forward, merely in the view 
of refuting them. But he has been abuſed by the 
Phyſicians, and the Apothecaries, who have ex- 
tracted the greateſt part of their preſcriptions from 
him, becauſe he finds fault with their conjectural 
art, and with their ſyſtematic ſpirit. He abounds, 
beſides, 1n curious information, in profound views, 
and intereſting traditions ; and, what renders his 
performance invaluable, he uniformly exprefles 
himfelf in a pictureſque manner. With all this 
taſte, judgment, and knowledge, Pliny is an 
atheiſt. Nature, from whoſe capacious ſtores, he 
has derived ſuch various intelligence, may addrels 
him in the words of Ceſar to Brutus: What, yon 
#00, my ſou! 


Pliny J love, and I eſteem : and if [ may be per- 
mitted to ſay, in his juſtification, what I think of 
his 
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his immortal Work, I believe it to be falſified in 
the paſſage where he is made to reaſon as an atheiſt, 
All his commentators agree in thinking, that no 
one Author has ſuffered more from the unfaithful- 
neſs of tranſcribers, than he has done; and this 
to ſuch a degree, that copies of his Natural Hiſ- 
tory exiſt, in which there are whole chapters en- 
tirely different. Conſult, among others, what 
Mathiola ſays on the ſubje&, in his commentaries 
on Dioſcorides. I ſhall here take occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the Writings of the Ancients, on their 
way to us, have paſſed through more than one 
unfaithful language, and what is much worſe, 
through more than one ſuſpicious hand. They 
have met with the fate of their monuments, among 
which their temples have been moſt of all degrad- 
ed. Their books have, in like manner, been mu- 
tilated chiefly in thoſe paſſages which are favour- 
able to religion, or the reverſe. An inſtance of 
this we have, in the tranſcription of Cicero's Trea- 
tiſe on the Nature of the Gods, in which the objec- 
tions againſt Providence are omitted. 


Montagne upbraids the firſt Chriſtians with hav- 

ing ſuppreſſed, on account of four or five articles 
which contradicted their creed, a part of the 
Works of Cornelius Tacitus, “ though,” ſays he, 
the Emperor Tacitus, his relation, had, by ex- 


M3 preſs 
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e preſs edits, furniſhed all the libraries in the 
„ World with them *.” _ 


In our own days, do we not ſee how every party 
exerts itſelf to run down the reputation, and the 
opinions of the party which oppoſes it? Mankind 
is, in the hands of religion and philoſophy, like 
the old man in the fable, between two dames of 
different ages. They had both a mind to trim 
his locks, each in her own way. The younger 
picked carefully out all the white hairs, which ſhe 
could not bear ; the old one, for an oppoſite rea- 
ſon, as carefully removed the black: the conſe- 
quence was, his head was ſpeedily reduced to 
complete baldneſs. 


It is impoſſible to adduce a more ſatisfactory 
demonſtration of this ancient infidelity of the two 
parties, than an interpolation to be found in the 
Writings of Flavius Joſepbus, who was contempo- 
rary with P/iny. He is made to ſay, in ſo many 
words, that the Meſſiah was juſt born; and he 
continues his narration, without referring, ſo 
much as once, to-this wonderful event, to the end 
of a voluminous hiſtory. How can it be believed 
that Joſephus, who frequently indulges himſelf in 


* Eflays, book 11, chap. xix, 


4 tedious 
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a tedious detail of minute circumſtances, relating 
to events of little importance, ſhould not have 
reverted a thouſand and a thouſand times, to a 
birth ſo deeply intereſting to his Nation, conſi- 
dering that it's very deſtiny was involved in that 
event, and that even the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
was only one of the conſequences of the death of 
JEsus CnrisT? He, on the contrary, perverts 
the meaning of the prophecies which announce 
Him, applying them to Yeſpa/ian and to Tilus; for 
he, as well as the other Jews, expected a Meſſiah 
triumphant. Beſides, had Joſephus believed in 
ChRIST, would he not have embraced his Relt- 


gion? 


For a ſimilar reaſon, is it credible that Pliny 
ſhould commence his Natural Hiſtory with de- 
nying the exiſtence of GOD, and afterwards fill 
every page of it, with expatiating on the wildom, 
the goodnels, the providence, the majeſty of Na- 
ture ; on the preſages and pre-monitions, ſent ex- 
preſsly from the Gods; and even on the miracles 
divine]y operated through the medium of dreams ? 


Certain ſavage tribes have likewiſe been ad- 
duced as affording examples of atheiſm, and every 
ſequeſtered corner of the Globe has been for this 
purpoſe explored. But obſcure remote tribes 
were no more intended to ſerve as an example to 

| M 4 the 
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the human race, than certain mean and obſcure 
families, among ourſelves, could be propoſed as 
proper models to the Nation ; eſpecially when the 
profeſſed object is to ſupport, by authority, an 
opinion which is neceſſarily ſubverſive of all 
ſociety. Beſides, ſuch aſſertions are abſolutely 
falſe. I have read the hiſtory of the voyages from 
which they are extracted. The travellers acknow- 
ledge, that they had but a tranſient view of thoſe 
people, and that they were totally unacquainted 
with their languages. They took it for granted, 
that there could be no religion among them, be- 
cauſe they ſaw no temples; as if any other temple 
were neceſſary to a belief in GOD than the temple 
of Nature! Theſe ſame travellers likewiſe contra- 
dict themſelves; for they relate, that thoſe Na- 
tions, whom they elſewhere repreſent as deſtitute 
of all religion, make obeiſance to the Moon, at 
the change, and when full, by proſtrating them- 
ſelves to the Earth, or by lifting up their hands 
to Heaven: that they pay reſpect to the memory 
of their fore-fathers, and place viands on their 
tombs. The immortality of the ſoul, admitted in 
whatever manner you will, neceflarily ſuppoſes 
the exiſtence of GOD. | 


But if the firſt of all truths ſtood in need of teſ- 
timony from men, we could collect that of the 


whole Human Race, from geniuſcs the moſt ex- 
alted, 
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alted, down to the loweſt ſlate of ignorance. This 
unanimity of teſtimony 1s of irreſiſtible weight ; 
for it is impoſſible that ſuch a thing ſhould exiſt 
on the Earth as univerſal error, : 


Hear what the ſage Socrates ſaid to Euthydemus, 


who expreſſed a wilh to have a complete aſſurance 
that the Gods exiſted ; 


© Know, aſſuredly, that I told you the truth *, 
* when I declared the exiſtence of the Gods, and 
s aflerted, that Man is their peculiar care: but 
expect not that they ſhould aſſume a ſenſible 
*« appearance, and preſent themſelves before you; 
*« ſatisfy yourſelf with the contemplation of their 
« works, and with paying them adoration ; re- 
© member that this is the way in which they make 
* themſelves known unto men: for of all the hea- 
e venly powers whole liberality towards us is ſo 
© great, no one ever becomes the viſible diſpenſer 
* of his own bounty ; and the great GOD him- 
« ſelf, who created the Univerſe, and who ſuſ- 
e tains that vaſt fabric, all the parts of which are 
e adjuſted in perfect beauty and goodneſs ; He 
ho conſtantly watches over it, and takes care 
& that it ſhall not wax old, and fall into decay 
through length of duration, but always ſubſiſt 


* Xenophon's Memorable Things of Scerates, book iv. 


cc in 
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in immortal vigor *; He who alſo, with power 
* uncontrolable, conſtrains the whole to obey his 
will; and that with a promptitude which far 

| {+ ſurpaſles 


* Socrates had made a particular ſtudy of Nature; and al- 
though his judgment, reſpecting the duration and preſervation 
of her works, may be contrary to that of our philoſophy, which 
conſiders the Globe of the Earth, eſpecially, as in a progreſſive 
ſtate of ruin, it is in perfect harmony with that of the Holy 
Scriptures, which give us poſitive aſſurances that GOD upholds 
it, and with our own experience on the ſubject, as I have al- 
ready ſhewn. We have little reaſon to undervalue the phyſical | 
knowledge of the Ancients, except in ſo far as it was reduced to 
ſyſtem. We ought to recolle& that they had made moſt of the 
diſcoveries which the Moderns boaſt as all their own. The Tul- 
can Philoſophers underſtood the art of conjuring down the 
thunder. Good King Numa made experiments on this ſubject. 
Tullus Haſftilius took a fancy to imitate, but fell a victim to his 
attempt, from want of underſtanding how to conduct the expe- 
riments in a proper manner. (Conſult Platarch.) Philolaiis, 
the Pythagorean, advanced long before Copernicus, that the Sun 
was the centre of the World; and before Chyiſtopher Columbus, 
that our Earth conſiſted of two Continents, that on which we 
are placed, and the one oppoſite to it. Several Philoſophers of 
Antiquity maintained, that comets were ſtars which purſued a 
regular courſe. Pliny himſelf ſays, that they all move in a nor- 
therly direftion, which is generally true. It is not yet, how- 
ever, two hundred years, ſince comets were believed, in Eu- 
rope, to be vapors which caught fire in the intermediate re- 
pions of the air. The general belief, about that period, like- 
wile, was, that the Sea furniſhed a ſupply of water to the foun- 
tains and rivers, by a proceſs of filtration through the pores of 
the Earth, though it is ſaid in a hundred paſſages of Scripture, 

| that 
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&« ſurpaſſes our imagination: He, I fay, is abun- 
« dantly viſible in all thoſe wonders of which He 
« js the AurHOR. But let our eyes attempt to 
« penetrate to his throne, and to contemplate all 
e theſe mighty operations in their ſource, here He 
«© mult be ever inviſible. 


« Obſerve, for a moment, that the Sun, who 
« ſeems defignedly expoſed to the view of the 
Whole Creation, permits no one, however, ſtea- 
* dily to behold kim: the man who dares to 
% make the raſh attempt, is inſtantly puniſhed 
with blindneſs. Nay, more, every inſtrument 
% employed by the Gods is inviſible. The thun- 
* der is darted from on high; it daſhes in pieces 


that by the rains their ſources are kept flowing. Of this we 
now have the moſt complete conviction, by accurate obſerva- 
tions on the*evaporations of the Ocean. The monuments 
which the Ancients have tranſmitted to us in Architecture, 
Sculpture, Poetry, Tragedy, Hiſtory, will ever ſerve as models 
tous. We are indebted to them beſides for the invention of al- 
moſt all the other Arts; and it is preſumable that theſe Arts 
had the ſame ſuperiority over ours, which their liberal Arts 
have. As to the natural Sciences, they have not left us any 
object of compariſon ; beſides, the Prieſts, who were chiefly 
employed in the cultivation of them, carefully concealed their 
knowledge from the People. There is little room to doubt, 
that they poſſeſſed, on this ſubject, an illumination far tran- 
ſcending ours. Conſult what the judicious Sir Milliam Temple 
nas ſaid of the magic of the ancient Egyptians. 


every 
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* every thing it meets: but no one can ſee it fall, 
* can ſee it ſtrike, can ſee it return. The winds 
* are inviſible, though we ſee well the ravages 
* which they every day commit, and feel their in- 
* fluence the moment that they begin to blow, If 
e there be any thing in Man that partakes of the 
« divine Nature, it is his ſoul. There can be no 
& doubt that this is his directing, governing prin- 
e ciple, nevertheleſs, it is impoſſible to ſee it. From 
« all this be inſtructed not to deſpiſe things invi- 
e ſible: be inſtructed to acknowledge their powers 
ec in their effects, and to honour the Derry.” 


Newton, who purſued his reſearches into. the 
Laws of Nature ſo profoundly, never pronounced 
the name of GOD, without moving his hat, and 
otherwiſe expreſſing the moſt devout reſpect. 
He took pleaſure in recalling this ſublime idea, 
even in his moments of conviviality, and con- 
| ſidered it as the natural bond of union among all 
Nations. Corneille le Bruyn, the Dutch Painter, 
relates, that happening to dine one day at his 
table, in company with ſeveral other foreigners, 
Newton, when the deſert was ſerved up, propoſed 
a health to the Men of every Country who believe 
in GOD. This was drinking the health of the 
Human Race. Is it poſſible to conceive, that ſo 
many Nations, of languages and manners ſo very 
different, and, in many caſes, of an intelligence ſo 

| contracted, 
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contracted, ſhould believe in GOD, if that belief 
were the reſult of ſome tradition, or of a profound 
metaphyſical diſquiſition ? It ariſes from the ſpec- 
tacle of Nature ſimply. A poor Arabian of the 
Deſert, ignorant as moſt of the Arabians are, was 
one day aſked, How he came to be affured that 
there was a God? © In the ſame way,” replied 
he, © that I am able to tell, by the print impreſſed 
on the ſand, whether it was a man or a beaſt 
e which paſſed that way x. 


It is impoſſible for Man, as has been ſaid, to 
imagine any form, or to produce a fingle idea of 
which the model is not in Nature, He expands 
his reaſon only on the reaſons which Nature has 
fupplied. GOD muſt, therefore, neceſſarily exiſt, 
were it but for this, that Man has an idea of Him. 
But if we attentively conſider, that every thing, 
neceſſary to Man, exiſts in a moſt wonderful adap- 
tation to his neceſſities, for the ſtrongeſt of all 
reaſons, GOD likewiſe muſt exiſt, He who is the 


univerſal adaptation of all the ſocieties of the Hu- 
man Race. 


But I ſhould with to know, In what way, the 
perſons who doubt of his exiſtence, on a review 
of the Works of Nature, would defire to be aſ- 


Travels through Arabia, by Monſ. 4 * Arvieuz. | 
{ured 
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ſured of it? Do they wiſh that he ſhould appear 
under a human form, and aſſume the figure of an 
old man, as he is painted in our churches ? They 
would ſay, This is a man. Were He to inveſt 
himſelf with ſome unknown and celeſtial form, 
could we in a human body ſupport the fight? The 
complete and unveiled diſplay of even a ſingle one 
of his works on the Earth, would be ſufficient 
to confound our feeble organs. For example, if 
the Earth wheels around it's axis, as is ſuppoſed, 
there 1s not a human being in exiſtence, who, 
from a fixed point in the Heavens, could view 
the rapidity of it's motion without horror; for he 
would behold rivers, oceans, kingdoms whirling 
about under his feet, with a velocity almoſt thrice 
as great as that of a cannon-ball. But even the 
{wiftneſs of this diurnal rotation 1s a mere nothing : 
for the rapidity with which the Globe deſcribes 
it's annual circle, and hurls us round the Sun, is 
ſeventy-five times greater than that of a bullet ſhot 
from the cannon, Were it but poſſible for the eye 
to view through the ſkin, the mechaniſm of our 
own body, the fight would overwhelm us. Durſt 
we make a ſingle movement, if we ſaw our blood 
_ circulating, the nerves pulling, the lungs blowing, 
the humors filtrating, and all the incomprehen- 
ſible aſſemblage of fibres, tubes, pumps, currents, 
pivots, which ſuſtain an exiſtence, at once fo frail 
and fo preſumptuous? 


Would 
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Would we wiſh, on the contrary, that GOD 
ſhould manifeſt himſelf in a manner more adapted 
to his own nature, by the direct and immediate 
communication of his intelligence, to the excluſion 
of every intervenient mean? 


Archimedes, who had a mind capable of ſuch in- 
tenſe application, as not to be diſturbed from his 
train of thought, by the ſack of Syracuſe, in which 
he loſt his life, went almoſt diſtracted, from the 
ſimple perception of a geometrical truth, of which 
he ſuddenly caught a glimpſe. He was pondering, 
while in the bath, the means of diſcovering the 
quantity of alloy which a raſcally goldſmith had 
mixed in Hiero's golden crown; and having found 
it, from the analogy of the different weight of his 
own body, when 1n the water, and out of it, he 
ſprung from the bath, naked as he was, and ran 
like a madman through the ftreets of Syracuſe, 
calling out, 1 have found it ! I have found it ! 


When ſome ſtriking truth, or ſome affecting 
ſentiment, happens to lay hold of the audience at a 
theatre, you {ce ſome melted into tears, others 
almoſt choked with an oppreſſed reſpiration, others 
quite in a tranſport, clapping their hands, and 

ſtamping with their feet; the females in the boxes 
actually fainting away. Were theſe violent agita- 
tions of ſpirit to go on progreſſively but for a few 
minutes 
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minutes only, the perſons ſubject to them might 
loſe their reaſon, perhaps their life. What would 
be the caſe, then, if the Source of all truth, and 
of all feeling, were to communicate himſelf to us 
in a mortal body? GOD has placed us at a fuit- 
able diſtance from his infinite Majeſty; near 
enough to have a perception of it, but not ſo near 
as to be annihilated by it. He veils his intelligence 
from us under the forms of matter; and He re- 
ſtores our confidence reſpecting the movements of 
the material world by the ſentiment of his intelli- 
gence. If at any time He 1s pleaſed to communi- 
cate himſelf in a more intimate manner, it is not 
through the channel of haughty Science, but 
through that of our virtue. He diſcloſes himſelf 
to the ſimple, and hides his face from the proud. 


« But,” it is aſked, © What made GOD ? 
© Why ſhould there be a God?” Am l to call in 
queſtion his exiſtence, becauſe I am incapable of 
comprehending his origin? This ſtyle of reaſoning 
would enable us to conclude, that man does not 
exiſt ; for, Who made men? Why ſhould there 
be men? Why am I in the world in the eighteenth 
century? Why did I not arrive in ſome of the ages 
which went before? and, Wherefore ſhould I not 
be here in thoſe which are to come? The exiſtence 
of GOD is at all times neceflary, and that of Man 
is but contingent, Nay, this 1s not all; the ex- 


iſtence 
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iſtence of Man is the only exiſtence apparently 
ſuperfluous in the order eſtabliſhed upon the 
Earth. Many iflands have been diſcovered with- 
out inhabitants, which preſented abodes the molt 
enchanting, from the diſpoſition of the valleys, of 
the waters, of the woods, of the animals. Man 
alone deranges the plans of Nature : he diverts the 
current from the fountain; he digs into the fide 
of the hill; he ſets the foreſt on fire; he maſlacres 
without mercy every thing that breathes ; every 
where he degrades the Earth, which could do very 


well without him. 


The harmony of this Globe would be partially 
deſtroyed, perhaps entirely ſo, were but the ſmall- 
eſt, and, ſecmingly, molt inſignificant, genus of 
plants to be ſuppreſſed; for it's annihilation would 
leave a certain {pace of ground deſtitute of ver- 
dure, and thereby rob of it's nouriſhment the ſpe- 
cies of inſect which there found the tupport of 
life. The deſtruction of the infect, again, would 
involve that of the ſpecies of bird, which in theſe 
alone finds the food proper for their young ; and 
ſo on to infinity. The total ruin of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms might take it's rite from the 
failure of a ſingle mols, as we may ſeg that of an 
edifice commence in a ſmall crevice. But if the 
Human Race exiſted not, it would be impoläble 
to ſuppoſe that any thing had been deranged : 

voL. II. N every 
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every brook, every plant, every animal, would al- 
ways be in it's place. Indolent and haugh'y Phi- 
loſopher, who preſumeſt to demand of Nature, 
wherefore there ſhould be a God, why demandeſt 
thou not rather wherefore there ſhould be men ? 


All his Works ſpeak of their AurHOR. The 
plain which gradually eſcapes from my eye, and 
the capacious vault of Heaven which encompaſſes 
me on every fide, convey to me an idea of his im- 
menſity ; the fruits ſuſpended on the bough within 
reach of my hand, announce his providential care; 
the voice of the tempeſt proclaims his power ; the 
conſtant revolution of the ſeaſons diſplays his wiſ- 
dom ; the variety of provifion which his bounty 
makes, in every climate, for the wants of every 
thing that lives, the ſtately port of the foreſts, the 
ſoft verdure of the meadow, the grouping of 
plants, the perfume and enamel of flowers, an in- 
finite multitude of harmonies, known and un- 
known, are the magnificent languages which ſpeak 
of Hi to all men, in a thouſand and a thouſand 
different dialects. | 


Nay, the very order of Nature is ſuperfluous : 
GOD is the only Being whom diſorder invokes, 
and whom human weakneſs announces. In order 
to attain the knowledge of his attributes, we r.ced 
only to have a feeling of our own imperfections. 

| | Oh! 
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Oh ! how ſublime is that prayer *, how congenial 
to the heart of Man, and ſtill in uſe among People 
whom we preſume to call Savages! © O Eternal! 
„Have mercy upon me, becauſe I am paſſing 
ce away: O Infinite! becauſe I am but a ſpeck : 
«© O Moſt Mighty! becauſe J am weak: O Source 
* of Life!] becauſe I draw nigh to the grave: O 
«© Omniſcient! becauſe I am in darkneſs: O All- 
* bounteous ! becauſe I am poor: O All-ſufti- 
*« cient ! becauſe I am nothing.” 


Man has given nothing to himſclf: he has re- 
ceived all. And © He who planted the ear, ſhall 
«© He not hear? He who formed the eye, ſhall 
He not ſee ? He who teacheth Man knowledge, 
„ ſhall not He know?“ I ſhould conſider myſelf 
as offering an inſult to the underſtanding of my 
Reader, and ſhould derange the plan of my Work, 
were I to infiſt longer on the proofs of the exiſt- 


* See Flacourt's Hiſtory of the Iſland of Madagaſcar, chap, 
«liv. page 182, You will there find this prayer, embarraſſed 
with many circumlocutions, but conveying the meaning which 
I have expreſſed. It is wonderfully ſtrange that Negros ſhould 
have diſcovered all the attributes of Deity, in the imperfections 
of Man. It is with juſt reaſon chat the Divine Wiſdom has 
{aid of itſelf, that it reſted on all Nations: Ez in omni terrd flett, 
in omni populo; & in omni populo primatum habui. In every 
land, among every people, I fixed my ſtation ; and obtained 
the chief place amkdſt the Nations. EccLes. chap, xxav. 


N 2 cnce 
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ence of GOD. It remains that I reply to the 
objections raiſed againit his goodneſs. 


It needs muſt be, we are told, that the God of 
Nature ſhould differ from the God of Religion, 
for their Laws are contradictory. This is juſt the 
ſame thing with ſaying, that there is one God of 
metals, another God of plants, and another of 
animals, becauſe all theſe beings are ſubjected to 
laws peculiar to themſelves. Nay, in all the king- 
doms of Nature, the genera and the ſpecies have 
other Laws beſides, which are particular to them, 
and which, in many caſes, are in oppoſition among 
themſelves; but thoſe different Laws conſtitute 
the happineſs of each ſpecies in particular ; and 
they concur, in one grand combination, in a mol 


admirable manner, to promote the general feli- 
City, | 


The Laws which govern Man are derived from 
the ſame plan of Wiſdom which has conſtructed 
the Univerſe, Man is not a being of a nature 
perfectly ſimple. Virtue, which ought to be the 
great object of his purſuit on the Earth, is an et- 
fort which he makes over himſelf, for the good of 
Mankind, in the view of pleaſing GOD only. It 
propoſes to him, on the one hand, the Divine 
Wiſdom as a model; and preſents to him, on the 
other, the moſt ſecure and unerring path to his 


own 
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own happineſs. Study Nature, and you will per- 
ceive that nothing can be more adapted to the fe- 
licity of Man, and that Virtue carries her reward in 
her boſom, even in this world. A man's conti— 
nency and temperance ſecure his health ; con- 
tempt of riches and glory, his repoſe : and con- 
fidence in GOD, his fortitude. What can be 
more adapted to the condition of a creature ex- 
poſed to ſo much miſery, than modeſty and humi- 
Iity Whatever the revolutions of life may be, he 
has no farther fear of falling, when he has taken 
his ſeat on the loweſt ſtep. 


Let us not complain that GOD has made an 
unfair diſtribution of his gifts, when we ſee the 
abuntnce and the ſtate in which ſome bad men 


lire. ever is on the Earth moſt uſeful, 
moſt Fenutitel, and the beſt, in every kind of 
thing, is » i the reach of every man. Obſcu- 
rity is much Uetter tina glory, and virtue than 


talenis. Ihe fun, a little field, a wife and chil- 
dren, arc f1{fe:ent to ſupply a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of pleatures to him. Mull he have luxuries too ? 
A flower preſents him colours more lovely than 
the pearl dragged from the abyſſes of the Ocean; 
and a burning coal on his hearth has a brighter 
luſtre, and, beyond all diſpute, is infinitely more 
uſeful, chan the famous gem which glitters on the 


head of the Grand Mogul. 
N 3 After 
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After all, What did GOD owe to every man ? 
Water from the fountain, a little fruit, wool to 
clothe him, as much land as he 1s able to culti- 
vate with his own hands. So much for the wants of 
his body. As to thoſe of the ſoul, it is ſufficient for 
him to poſſeſs, in infancy, the love of his parents; 
in maturity, that of his wife; in old age, the gra- 
titude of his children; at all ſeaſons, the good- 
will of his neighbours, the number of whom is re- 
ſtricted to four, or five, according to the extent 
and form of his domain; ſo much knowledge of 
the Globe as he can acquire by rambling, half a 
day, ſo as to get home to his own bed at night, 
or, at moſt, to the extremity of his domeſtic hori- 
Zon; ſuch a ſenfe of Providence as Nature be- 
tous on all men, and which will ſpring up in his 
heart fully as well after he has made the circuit of 


his field; as after returning from a voyage round 


With corporeal enjoyments, and mental grati- 
fications like theſe, he ought to be content ; what- 
ever he deſires beyond theſe, is above his wants, 
and inconſiſtent with the diſtributions of Nature. 
t is impoſſible for him to acquire ſuperfluity but 
by the ſacrifice of ſome neceſſary; public conſide- 
ration he muſt purchaſe at the price of domeſtic 
happineſs; and a name in the world of Science, 
by renouncing his repoſe. Beſides, thoſe honours, 


thoſe 
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thoſe attendants, thoſe riches, that ſubmiſſion 
which men ſo eagerly hunt after, are deſired un- 
juſtly. A man cannot obtain them but by plun- 
dering and enſlaving his fellow-citizens. The ac- 
quiſition of them expoſes to incredible labour and 
anxiety, the poſſeſſion is diſturbed by inceſſant 
care, and privation tears the heart with regret. By 
pretended bleſſings ſuch as theſe, health, reaſon, 
conſcience, all is depraved and loſt. They are as 
fatal to Empires as to families: it was neither by 
labour, nor indigence ; no, not even by wars, that 
the Roman Empire fell into ruin ; but by the ac- 
cumulated pleaſures, knowledge, and luxury of 
the whole Earth. 


Virtuous perſons, in truth, are ſometimes deſti- 
tute not only of the bleſſings of Society, but of 
thoſe of Nature. To this I anſwer, that their ca- 
lamities frequently are productive of unſpeakable 
benefit to them. When perſecuted by the world, 
they are frequently, they are uſually, incited to en- 
gage in ſome illuſtrious career. Affliction is the 
path of great talents, or, at leaſt, that of great vir- 
tues, which are infinitely preferable. © It is not 
*in your power,” ſaid Marcus Aurelius, © to be a 
« Naturaliſt, a Poet, an Orator, a Mathemartician ; 
* but it is in your power to be a virtuous man, 
„ which is the beſt of all.” 

N 4 have 
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I have remarked, beſides, that no tyranny ſtarts 
up, of whatever kind, reſpecting either facts or 
opinions, but a rival tyranny inſtantly ſtarts up in 
oppoſition, which tounterbalances it; fo that vir- 
tue finds a protection from the very efforts made 
by vice to oppreſs and cruſh it. The good man 
frequently ſuffers : it is admitted; but if Provi— 
dence were to interpoſe for his relief, as ſoon as 
he needed it, Providence would be at his diſpoſal]; 
in other words, Man would have the direction of 
his MaK ER. Beſides, virtue, in this caſe, would 
merit no praiſe : but rarely does 1t happen that 
the virtuous man does not ſooner or later behold 
the downſa] of his tyrant. Or ſuppoſing, the 
worſt that can happen, that he falls a victim to ty- 
ranny, the boundary of all his woes 1s death. 
GOD could owe Man nothing. He called him 
from non-exiſtence into life; in withdrawing life, 
He only reſumes what He gave: we have nothing 
whereof to complain. 


An entire reſignation to the will of GOD ought, 
in every fituation, to ſoothe the foul to peace. But 
if the illuſions of a vain worid ſhanld chance to 
ruffle our ſpirit, let me ſuggeſt a conſideration 
which may go far toward refto:ing our tranquil- 
lity. When any thing in the order of Nature 
bears hard upon us, and inſpires miſtruſt of it's 

— e Aubrhox, 
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Au ruon, let us ſuppoſe an order of things con- 
trary to that which galls us, and we ſhall find a 
multitude of confequences reſulting from this hy- 
potheſis, which would involve much greater evils 
than thoſe whereof we complain. We may em- 
ploy the contrary method, when ſome imaginary 
plan of human perfection would attempt to ſeduce 
us. We have but to ſuppoſe it's exiſtence, in 
order to fee innumerable abſurd conſequences 
ſpring up out of it. This twofold method, em- 
ployed frequently by Socrates, rendered him victo— 
rious over all the ſophiſts of his time, and may ſtill 
be ſucceſsfully employed to confute thoſe of the age 
in which we live. It is at once a rampart which de- 
ends our feeble reaſon, and a battery which levels 
with the duſt all the deluſion of human opinions. 
If you wiſh to juſtiſy the order of Nature, it is 
ſufficient to deviate from it; and, in order to re- 
fute all human ſyſtems, nothing more is neceſſary 
than to admit them. 


For example, complaints are made of death : 
but if men were not to die, what would become of 
their poſterity ? Long before now there would not 
have been room for them on the face of the Earth. 
Death, therefore, is a benefit. Men complain of 
the neceſſity of labouring : but unlefs they labour- 
ed, how could they pals their time ? The reputedly 
happy of the age, thoſe who have nothing to do, 

are 
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1 have remarked, beſides, that no tyranny ſtarts 
up, of whatever kind, reſpecting either facts or 
opinions, but a rival tyranny inſtantly ſtarts up in 
oppoſition, which Etounterbalances it; fo that vir- 
tue finds a protection from the very efforts made 
by vice to oppreſs and cruſh it. The good man 
frequently ſuffers : it is admitted; but if Provi- 
dence were to interpoſe for his relief, as ſoon as 
he needed it, Providence would be at his diſpoſal; 
in other words, Man would have the direction of 
his Mak ER. Beſides, virtue, in this caſe, would 
merit no praiſe : but rarely does it happen that 
the virtuous man does not ſooner or later behold 
the downſal of his tyrant. Or ſuppoſing, the 
worſt that can happen, that he falls a victim to ty- 
ranny, the boundary of all his woes 1s death. 
GOD could owe Man nothing. He called him 
from non-exiſtence into life; in withdrawing life, 
He only reſumes what He gave: we have nothing 
whereof to complain. 


An entire reſignation to the will of GOD ought, 
in every ſituation, to ſoothe the foul to peace. But 
if the illuſions of a vain world ſhonld chance to 
rule our ſpirit, let me ſuggeſt a confideration 
which may go far toward reſto:ing our tranquil- 
lity. When any thing in the order of Nature 
bears hard upon us, and inſpires miſtruſt of it's 
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ArTHoR, let us ſuppoſe an order of things con- 
trary to that which galls us, and we ſhall find a 
multitude of conſequences reſulting from chis hy- 
potheſis, which would involve much greater evils 
than thoſe whereof we complain. We may em- 
ploy the contrary method, when ſome imaginary 
plan of human perfection would attempt to ſeduce 
us. We have but to ſuppoſe it's exiſtence, in 
order to fee innumerable abſurd conſequences 
ſpring up out of it. This twofold method, em- 
ployed frequently by Socrates, rendered him victo- 
rious over all the ſophiſts of his time, and may (till 
be ſucceſsfully employed to confute thole of the age 
in which we live. It is at once a rampart which de- 
f-nds our feeble reaſon, and a battery which levels 
with the duſt all the deluſion of human opinions. 
If you wiſh to juſtiſy the order of Nature, it is 
ſufficient to deviate from it; and, in order to re- 
fute all human ſyſtems, nothing more is neceſſary 
than to admit them. 


For example, complaints are made of death : 
but if men were not to die, what would become of 
their poſteriiy? Long before now there would not 
have been room for them on the face of the Earth. 
Death, therefore, is a benefit. Men complain of 
the neceſſity of labouring : but unleſs they labour- 
ed, how could they pals their time? The reputedly 
happy of the age, thoſe who have nothing to do, 
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are at a loſs how to employ it. Labour, therefore, 
is a benefit, Men envy the beaſts the inſtinct 
which guides them : but if, from their birth, they 
knew, like them, all that they ever are to know, 
what ſhould they do in the World ? They would 
ſaunter through it without intereſt, and without 
curioſity. Ignorance, therefore, is a benefit. 


The other ills of Nature are equally neceſſary. 
Pain of body, and vexation of ſpirit, which ſo 
frequently croſs the path of life, are barriers 
erected by the hand of Nature, to prevent our de- 
viating from her Laws. But for pain, bodies 
would be broken to pieces on the ſlighteſt ſhock : 
but for chagrin, ſo frequently the companion of 
our enjoyments, the mind would become the vic- 
tim of every ſickly appetite. Diſeaſes are the ef- 
forts of temperament to purge off ſome noxious 
humour. Nature employs diſeaſe not to deſtroy 
the body, but to preſerve it. In every caſe, it is 
the conſequence of ſome violation of her Laws, 
phyſical or moral. The remedy 1s frequently ab- 
tained by leaving her ta akt in her own way. The 
regimen of aliments reſtores our health of body, 
and that of men, tranquillity of mind. Whatever 
may be the opinions which diſturb our repoſe in 
ſociety, they almoſt always vaniſh into air in ſoli- 
tude. Sleep itſelf ſimply diſpels our chagrin more 
gently, and more infallibly, than a book of morals. 
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If our diſtreſſes are immoveable, and ſuch as break 
our reſt, they may be mitigated by having re- 
courſe to GOD. Here 1s the central point toward 
which all the paths of human life converge. Prof- 
perity, at all ſeaſons, invites us to his preſence, 
but adverſity leaves us no choice. It is the means 
which GOD employs to force us to take refuge in 
Himſelf alone. But for this voice, which addreſſes 
itſelf to every one of us, we ſhould ſoon forget 
Him, eſpecially in the tumult of great cities, 
where ſo many flecting intereſts claſh with thoſe 
which are eternal, and where ſo many ſecand 
cauſes ſwallow up all attention to the FirsrT. 


As to the evils of Society, they are no part of 
the plan of Nature ; but thoſe very evils demon- 
ſtrate the exiſtence of another order of things : 
for is it natural to imagine, that the BEING good 
and juſt, who has diſpoſed every thing on the 
Earth to promote the happineſs of Man, will per- 
mit him to be deprived of it, without puniſhing 
the wretch who dared to counteract his gracious 
deſigns? Will He do nothing in behalf of the 
Tirtuous, but unfortunate, man, whoſe conſtant 
tudy was to pleaſe Him, when He has loaded with 
pleſſings ſo many miſcreants who abuſe them? 
After having diſplayed a bounty which has met 
with no return, will He fail in executing neceſſary 
juſtice ? | 
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« But,” we are told, “every thing dies with 
„ us. Here we ought to believe. our own expe- 
„ rience; we were nothing before our birth, and 
« we ſhall be nothing after death.” 1 adopt the 
analogy ; but if I take my point of compariſon 
from the moment when I was nothing, and when 
I came into exiſtence, What becomes of this argu- 
ment? Is not one poſitive proof better than all 
the negative prooſs in the world? You conciude 
from an unknown paſt to an unknowa future, to 
perpetuate the nothingneſs of Man; and 1, for 
my part, deduce my conſequence from the pre- 
ſent, which I know, to the future, which I do not 
know, as an aſſurance of this future exiſtence. TI 
proceed on the preſumption of a goodneſs and a 
juſtice to come, from the inſtances of goodnets 
and juſtice which I actually fee diffuſed over tlie 
Univerſe. 


Beſides, if we have, in our preſent flate, the 
defire and the pre- ſentiment only of a life to 
come; and if no one ever returned thence to give 
us information concerning it, the reaſon is, a 
proof more ſenſible would be inconſiſtent with the 
nature of our preſent liſe on the Earth. Evidence 
on this point muſt involve the fame inconveni— 
ences with that of the exiſtence of GOD. Were 
we aſſured by ſome ſenſible demonſtration, that a 
world to come was prepared for us, I have the 
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falleſt conviction that all the purſuits of this world 
would from that inſtant be abandoned. This 
perſpective of a divine felicity, here below, would 
throw us into a Icthargic rapture. 


I recolle&t that on my return to France, in a 
veſſel which had been on a voyage to India, as ſoon. 
as the ſailors had perfectly diſtinguiſhed the land 
of their native country, they became, in a great 
meaſure, incapable of attending to the buſineſs of 
the ſhip. Some looked at it wiſtfully, without 
tne power of minding any other object ; others 
dreſſed themſelves in their beſt clothes, as if they 
had been going that moment to diſembark ; ſome 
talked ro themſelves, and others wept. As we ap- 
proached, the diſorder of their minds increaſed. 
As they had been abſent ſeveral years, there was 
no end to their admiration of the verdure of the 
hills, of the foliage of the trees, and even of the 
rocks which ſkirted the ſhore, covered over with 
ſea-weeds and moſſes; as if all theſe objects had 
been perfectly new to them. The church ſpires 
of the villages where they were born, which they 
diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance up the country, and 
which they named ane after another, filled them 
with tranſports of delight. But when the veſſel 
entered the port, and when they ſaw on the quays, 
cheir friends, their fathers, their mothers, their 
wives, and their children, ſtretching out their arms 
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to them with tears of joy, and calling them by 
their names, it was no longer poſſible to retain a 
ſingle man on board; they all ſprung aſhore, and 
it became neceſſary, according to the cuſtom of 
the port, to employ another ſet of mariners to 
bring the veſſel to her moorings. 


What, then, would be the cafe, were we in- 
dulged with a ſenfible diſcovery of that Heavenly 
Country, inhabited by thoſe who are moſt dear to 
us, and who alone are molt worthy of our ſublime 
affections? All the laborious and vain ſolicitudes 
of a preſent life would come to an end. The paſ- 
fage from the one world to the other being in every 
man's power, the gulf would be quickly ſhot 2 
but Nature has involved it in obſcurity, and has 
planted doubt and apprehenſion to guard the paſ- 
ſage. 


It would appear, we are told by ſome, that the 
idea of the immortality of the ſoul, could ariſe only 
from the ſpeculations of men of genius, who, con- 
ſidering the combination of this Univerſe, and the 
connection which preſent ſcenes have with thoſe 
which preceded them, muſt have thence conclud- 
ed, that they had a neceſſary connection with fu- 
turity; or elſe, that this idea of immortality was 
introduced by Legiſlators, in a ſtate of poliſhed 
tocicty, as furniſhing a diſtant hope, tending to 
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conſole Mankind under tlie preſſure of their po- 
litical injuſtice. But, if this were the caſe, how 
could it have found it's way into the deſerts, 
and entered the head of a Negro, of a Caraib, of 
a Patagonian, of a Tartar? How could it have 
been diffuſed, at once, over the iſlands of the 
South-Seas, and over Lapland; over the volup- 
tuous regions of Afia, and the rude Climates of 
North-America; among the inhabitants of Paris, 
and thoſe of the new Hebrides? How is it poſ- 
ſible that ſo many Nations, ſeparated by vaſt 
Occans, fo different in manners and in language, 
ſhould have unanimouſly adopted one opinion ; 
Nations which frequently affect, from national ani- 
moſity, a deviation from the moſt trivial cuſtoms 
of their neighbours ? 


All believe in the immortality of the ſoul. 
Whence could they have derived a belief ſo flatly 
contradicted by their daily experience ? They 
every day ſee their friends die; but the day never 
comes when any one re-appears. In vain do they 
carry victuals to their tombs ; in vain do they ſuf. 
pend, with tears, on the boughs of the adjoining 
trees, the objects which in life were molt dear to 
them; neither theſe teſtimonies of an inconſol- 
able friendſhip, nor the vows of conjugal affection 
challenged by their drooping mates, nor the la- 
mentations of their dear children, poured out over 

the 
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earth which covers their remains, can bring them 
back from the land of ſhadows. What do chey 
expect for themſelves, from a life to come, who 
expreſs all this unavailing regret over the aſhes of 
their departed favourites? There is no proſpect ſo 
inimical to the intereſts of moſt men; for ſome, 
having lived a life of fraud, or of violence, have 
reaſon to apprehend a ſtate of puniſhment ; others, 
having been oppreſſed in this world, might juſtly 
fear, that the life to come was to be regulated con- 
formably to the ſame deſtiny which preſided over 
that which they are going to leave. 


Shall we be told, It is pride which cheriſhes 
this fond opinion in their breaſts? What, is it 
pride that induces a wretched Negro, in the Weſt- 
Indies, to hang himſelf, in the hope of returning 
to his own country, where a ſecond ſtate of ſlavery 
awaits him ? Other Nations, fuch as the iſlanders 
of Tai, reſtrict the hope of this immortality, to 
a renovation of preciſcly the fame life which they 
are going to leave. Ah! the paſſions preſent to 
Man far different plans of felicity; and the miſe— 
ries of his exiſtence, and the illumination of his 
reaſon, would long ago have deſtroyed the life 
that is, had not the hope of a life to come been, 
in the human breaſt, the reſult of a ſupernatural 
feeling. 1 
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But wherefore is man the only one of all ani- 
mals ſubjected to other evils than thoſe of Na- 
ture? Wherefore ſhould he have been abandoned 
to himſelf, diſpoſed as he is to go aſtray ? He is, 
therefore, the victim of ſome malignant Being. 


It 1s the province of Religion to take us up 
where Philoſophy leaves us. The nature of the 
ills which we endure, unfolds their origin. If 
man renders himſelf unbappy, it is becauſe he 
would, himſelf, be the arbiter of his own felicity. 
Man is a god in exile. The reign of Saturn, the 
Golden Age, Pandora's box, from which ifſued 
every evil, and at the bottom of which hope alone 
remained; a thouſand ſimilar allegories, diffuſed 
over all Nations, atteſt the felicity, and the fall, of 
a firſt Man. 


But there is no need to have recourſe to foreign 
teſtimonies. We carry the moſt unqueſtionable 
evidence in ourſelves. The beauties of Nature 
bear witneſs to the exiſtence of GOD, and the mi- 
ſeries of Man confirm the truths of Religion. 
There exiſts not a fingle animal but what 1s 
lodged, clothed, fed, by the hand of Nature, 
without care, and almoſt without labour. Man 
alone, from his birth upward, is overwhelmed with 
calamity. Firſt, he is born naked; and poſſeſſed 
of ſo little inſtinct, that if the mother who bare 
vol. II. © him, 
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him, were not to rear him for ſeveral years, he 
would- periſh of hunger, of heat, or of cold. He 
knows nothing but from the experience of his pa- 
rents. They are under the neceſſity of finding 
him a place where to lodge, of weaving garments 
for him, of providing his food for eight or ten 
years. Whatever encomiums may have been paſſed 
on certain countries for their fertility, and the 
mildneſs of their climate, I know of no one in 
which ſubſiſtence of the ſimpleſt kind does not 
coſt Man both ſolicitude and labour. In India, 
he muſt have a roof over his head to ſhelter him 
from the heat, from the rains, and from the inſets. 
There, too, he mult cultivate rice, weed it, threſh 
it, ſhell it, dreſs it. The banana, the moſt uſeful 
of all the vegetables of thoſe countries, ſands in 
need of being watered, and of being hedged 
round, to ſecure it from the attacks of the wild 
beaſts by night. Magazines muſt likewiſe be pro- 
vided, for the preſervation of proviſions during 
thoſe feaſons when the Earth produces nothing. 
When Man has thus collected around him every 
thing neceſſary to a quiet and comfortable life, 
ambition, jealouſy, avarice, gluttony, inconti- 
nency, or languor, take poſſeſſion of his heart. 
He periſhes almoſt always the victim of his own 
paſſions. Undoubtedly, to have ſunk thus below 
the level of the beaſts, Man mult have aſpired at 
an equality with the DEIT v. 
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Wretched mortals! Seek your happineſs in 
virtue, and you will have no ground of complaint 
againſt Nature. Deſpiſe that uſeleſs knowledge, 
and thoſe unreaſonable prejudices, which have cor- 
rupted the Earth, and which every age ſubverts 
in it's turn. Love thoſe Laws which are eternal. 
Your deſtiny is not abandoned to chance, nor to 
miſchievous demons. Recal thoſe times, the re- 
collection of which is ſtill fleſh among all Na- 
tions. The brute creation every where found the 
means of ſupporting life ; Man alone had neither 
aliment, nor clothing, nor inſtinct. 


Divine wiſdom left Man to himſelf, in order to 
bring him back to GOD. She ſcattered her bleſ- 
ſings over the whole Earth that, in order to gather 
them, he might explore every different region of 
it; that he might expand his reaſon by the 
inſpection of her works, and that he might be- 
come enamoured of her from a ſenſe of her be- 
nefits. She placed between herſelf and him, 
karmleſs pleaſures, rapturous diſcoveries, pure 
delights, and endleſs hopes, in order to lead 
him to herlelf, ſtep by ſtep, through the path 
of knowledge and happineſs: She fenced his way 
on both ſides, by fear, by languor, by remorſe, 
by pain, by all the ills of life, as boundaries deſ- 
tined to prevent him from wandering and loſing 
himſelf, The mother, thus, ſcatters fruit along 
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the ground to induce her child to learn to walk ; 
ſhe keeps at a little diſlance ; ſmiles to him, calls 
him, ſtretches out her arms towards him : but if 
he happens to fall, ſhe flies to his aſſiſtance, ſhe 
wipes away his tears, and comforts him. 


Thus Providence interpoſes for the relief of 
Man, ſupplying his wants in a thouſand extraor- 
dinary ways. What would have become of him 
in the carlieſt ages, had he been abandoned to his 
own reaſon, full unaided by experience? Where 
found he corn, which at this day conſtitutes a prin- 
cipal part of the food of ſo many Nations, and 
which the Earth, while it ſpontancoufly produces 
ail torts of plants, no where exhibits ? Who taught 
him agriculture, au art ſo ſimple, that the moſt 
ſtupid of Mankind is capable of learning it, and 
yet ſo ſublime, that the molt intelligent of animals 
never can pretend to practiſe it ? There is ſcarcely 
an animal but what ſupports it's life by vegetables, 
but what has daily experience of- their re-produc- 
tion, and which does not employ, in queſt of thoſe 
that ſuit them, many more combinations than 
would have been neceſlary for re-fowing them. 


But, on what did Man himſelf ſubſiſt, till an 
1/5 or a Ceres revealed to him this bleſſing of the 
Wies? Wo ſhewed him, in the firſt ages of the 
World, the original fruits of the orchard, ſcattered 
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over the foreſts, and the alimentary roots con- 
cealed in the boſom of the Earth? Muſt he not, a 
thouſand times, have died of hunger, before he had 
collected a ſufficiency to ſupport life, or of poiſon, 
before he had learned to ſelect, or of fatigue and 
reſtleſsneſs, before he had formed round his habi- 
tation graſs-plots and arbours? This art, the 
image of creation, was reſerved for that Being 
alone who bare the. impreſſion of the Divinity. 


If Providence had abandoned Man to himſelf, 
on proceeding from the hands of the Creator, what 
would have become of him? Could he have ſaid 
to the plains: Ye unknown foreſts, ſhew me the 
fruits which are my inheritance? Earth, open, and 
diſcloſe, in the roots buried under thy ſurface, my 
deſtined aliment? Ye plants, on which my life 
depends, manifeſt to me your qualities, and ſup- 
ply the inſtinct which Nature has denied? Could 
he have had recourſe, in his diſtreſs, to the com- 
paſſion of the beaſts, and, ready to perith with 
hunger, have ſaid to the cow: Take me into the 
number of thy children, and let me ſhare, with thy 
offspring, the produce of one of thy ſuperfluous 
teats ? When the breath of the North-wind made 
him ſhiver with cold, would the wild goat and ti- 
mid ſheep have run at his call to warm him with 
their fleeces? Wandering, without a protector, 
and without an aſylum, when he heard by night 
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the howlings of ferocious animals demanding their 
prey, could he have made ſupplication to the ge- 
nerous dog, and ſaid to him: Be thou my de- 
fender, and I will make thee my flave? Who 
could have ſubjected to his authority ſo many 
animals which ſtood in no need of him, which 
ſurpaſſed him in cunning, in ſpeed, in ſtrength, 
unleſs the hand which, notwithſtanding his fall, 
deſtined him ſtill to empire, had humbled their 
heads to the obedience of his will ? 


How was it poſſible for him, with a reaſon leſs 
infallible than their inſtinct, to raiſe himſelf up to 
the very Heavens, to meaſure the courſe of the 
ſtars, to croſs the Ocean, to call down the thun- 
der, to imitate moſt of the Works and appearances 
of Nature? We are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at 
theſe things now; but I am much rather aſtoniſh- 
ed, that a ſenſe of Deity ſhould have ſpoken to 
his heart, long before a comprehenſion of the 
Works of Nature had perfected his underſtanding, 
View him in the ſtate of nature, engaged in per- 
petual war with the elements, with beaſts of prey, 
with his fellow creatures, with himſelf; frequently 
reduced to ſituations of ſubjection which no other 
auumnal could poſſibly ſupport ; and he is the only 
Leng who diſcovers, in the very depth of miſery, 
the character of infinity, and the reſtleſsneſs of im- 
mortality. He erects trophies; he engraves the 
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record of his atchievements on the bark of trees ; 
he celebrates his funeral obſequies, and puts reve- 
rence on the aſhes of his forefathers, from whom 
he has received an inheritance ſo fatal. 


He is inceflantly agitated by the rage of love or 
of vengeance. When he is not the victim of his 
tellow-men, he is their tyrant : and he alone knows 
that Juſtice and Goodneſs govern the World, and 
that Virtue exalts Man to Heaven. He receives, 
from his cradle, none of the preſents of Nature, no 
ſoft fleece, no plumage, no defenſive armour, no 
tool, for a life ſo painful and ſo laborious ; and 
he is the only being who invites the Gods to his 
birth, to his nuptials, and to his funeral obſequies. 


However far he may have been miſled by ex- 
travagant opinions, whenever he is ſtruck by un- 
expected burſts of joy or grief, his ſoul, by an in- 
voluntary movement, takes refuge in the boſom of 
Deity. He cries out: Ah, my GOD ! He raiſes 
to Heaven ſuppliant hands, and eyes bathed with 
tears, in hope of there finding a Father. Ah! the 
wants of Man bear witneſs to the providence of a 
Supreme Being. He has made Man feeble and 
ignorant, only that he may ſtay himſelf on his 
ſtrength, and illuminate himſelf by his light; and 
ſo far is it from being true, that chance, or malig- 
nant ſpirits, domineer over a World, where every 
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thing concurred to deſtroy a creature fo wretched, 
his preſervation, his enjoyments, and his empire, 
demonſtrate, that, at all times, a beneficent GOD 


has been the friend, and the protector of human 
life, „ 
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STUDY NINTH. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE METHODS OF OUR REA- 
SON, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR SCIENCES. 


1 HAVE diſplayed, from the beginning of this 
Work, the immenſity of the ſtudy of Nature. 
there propoſed new plans, to aſſiſt us in forming 
an idea of the order which ſhe has eſtabliſhed in 
all her various kingdoms: but, checked by my 
own incapacity, all that I could preſume to pro- 
miſe was, to trace a ſlight ſketch of what exiſts in 
the vegetable order. However, before I proceeded 
to lay down new principles on this ſubject, I 
thought myſelf called upon to refute the prejudices 
which the World, and our Sciences themſelves, 
might have diffuſed over Nature, in the minds of 
my Readers. I have, accordingly, exhibited a 
faint repreſentation of the goodneſs of Providence 
to the age in which we live, and the objections 
which have been raiſed againſt it. I have replied 
to thoſe objections, in the ſame order in which I 
had ſtated them, pointing out, as I went along, 
the 
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the wonderful harmony which prevails in the di- 
ſtribution of the Globe, abandoned, as ſome would 


have it, to the ſimple Laws of motion and of 
chance. | 


I have preſented a new theory of the courſes of 
the Tides, of the motion of the Earth in the 
Ecliptic, and of the Univerſal Deluge: and I am 
- now going to attack, in my turn, the methods of 
our Reaſon, and the Elements of our Sciences, 
before I proceed to lay down ſome principles, 


which may indicate to us a certain path to the dif- 
covery of Truth, 


But let it be underſtood, that if, in the courſe of 
this Work, and particularly in this article, I have 
combatted our natural Sciences, it is only fo far 
as ſyſtem 1s concerned : I give them full credit on 
the fide of obſervation. Beſides, I highly reſpe& 
the perſons who devote themſelves to the purſuit 
of Science. I know nothing in the world more 
eſtimable, next to the virtuous man, than the man 
of real knowledge, if, however, it be poſlible to 
ſeparate the Sciences from Virtue. What facrifices 
and privations does not the cultivation of them de- 
mand! While the herd of Mankind is growing 
rich and renowned by agriculture, commerce, 
navigation, and the arts, it has been frequently 
ſeen, that thoſe who cleared the way for all the 


reſt, 
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reſt, lived in indigence themſelves, unknown to, 
and diſregarded by, their contemporaries. The 
man of Science, like the torch, illuminates all 
around him, and remains himſelf in obſcurity. 


I have attacked, then, neither the Learned, 
whom I honour, nor the Sciences, which have 
been my conſolation through life; but had time 
permitted, I would have diſputed every inch. of 
ground with our methods and our ſyſtems. They 
have thrown us into ſuch a variety of abſurd opi- 
nions, in every branch of ſcientific reſearch, that, 
I do not heſitate to affirm, our Libraries, at this 
day, contain more of error than of information. 
Nay, I could venture to wager, that were you to 
introduce a blind man * into the King's Library, 


and 


* The word in the original is, a 21inze-vingt., The Quinze- 
vingt at Paris is a royal foundation of Saint Louis, for the relief 
of fifteen ſcore, that is, three hundred blind perſons : hence, in 
the Pariſian phraſe, any one, in general, afflicted with the want 
of ſight is denominated a Quinze- vingt. | 

The King's-Library is another eſtabliſhment, which reflects 
the higheſt honour on the French Government, It was founded 
by the famous Cardinal de K:chlicu; who, however, transferred 
the credit of it to the Prince, The building is erected in the 
very centre of the Metropolis, and contains a moſt magnificent 
collection of books and manuſcripts, in all languages, and rela- 
tive to every art and ſcience ; of drawings, models, mathema- 
tical inſtruments, &c. It is opened on certain days of the week, 
VL 6 | 10 
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and let him take out any book at a venture, the 
firſt page of that book on which he may chance to 
lay his hand, ſhall contain an error. How many 
probabilities ſhould I have in my favour, among 
romance-writers, poets, mythologiſts, hiſtorians, 
panegyriſts, moraliſts, naturaliils of ages paſt, and 
metaphyſicians of all ages and of all countries? 
There 1s, 1n truth, a very ſimple method to check 
the miſchief which their opinions might produce; 
it is to arrange all the books which contradict 
themſclves, by the fide of each other; as theſe 
are, in every walk of literature, almoſt infinite in 
number, the reſult of human knowledge, as far 


as they convey it, will be reduced almoſt to no- 
thing. 


By our very methods of acquiring knowledge, 
we are deluded into error. Firſt, to ſucceed in the 
ſearch of Truth, we ought to be entirely exempted 
from the influence of paſſion; and yet, from our 
earlieſt infancy, the paſſions are wilfully ſet afloat, 
and thus reaſon receives an improper bias from the 
very firſt. This maxim is laid down as the funda- 
mental baſis of all conduct, and of all opinion, 


and for a conſiderable part of the day, for the inſpection and 
uſe of ſtrangers as well as natives. And, even in Paris, I faw 
no petty officer, on duty at the Library, hold out his hand for 
a tee. H. H. 


Make 
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Make your fortune. The effect of this is, we no 
longer prize any thing but what has ſome relation 
to this appetite, Even natural truths vaniſh out 
of fight, becauſe we no longer contemplate Na- 
ture, except in machines or books. 


In order to our believing in GOD, ſome perſon 
of conſequence muſt aſſure us there is one. If 
Fenelon ſays it is fo, we admit it, becauſe Fenelon 
was preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy, an Arch- 
biſhop, a man of quality, and addreſſed by the 
title of My Lord. We are fully convinced of the 
exiſtence of GOD by the arguments of Fenelon, 
becauſe his credit reflects ſome upon ourſelves. I 
do not mean to affirm, however, that his virtue 
contributed nothing to the force of his reaſoning : 
but no farther than as it ſtands in connection with 
his reputation and his fortune; for were we to meet 
this ſame virtue in a water- porter, it's luſtre would 
fade in our eyes. To no purpoſe would ſuch a 
one furniſh proofs of the exiſtence of a GOD, 
more unanſwerable thin all the ſpeculations of 
Philoſophy, in a lite labouring under contempr, 
hard, poor, laborious, exhibiting uniform probity 
and fortirude, and pafſed in perfect reſignation to 
the will of the Supreme: theſe teſtimonies ſo po- 
ſitive are of no conſideration at all with us; we 
eſtimate their importance from the celebrity which 
they have acquired. Let ſome Emperor be diſ- 

poſed 
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poſed to adopt the Philoſophy of this obſcure marr, 
his maxims will be immediately extolled in every 
book that 1s publiſhed, and quoted in every aca- 
demical theſis ; engraved portraits of the Author 
would decorate every pannel, and his buſt in 
plaſter of Paris grace every chimney ; he ſhout 
be an Epidtelus, a Socrates, a Fohn Fames Rouſſeau. 


But ſhould a period come, in which aroſe men 
of as high reputation as theſe, in favour with 
powerful Princes, whoſe intereſt it might be, that 
there ſhould be no GOD, and who, in order to 
make their court to ſuch Princes, denied his ex- 
iſtence; from the ſame effect of our education, 
which engaged us to believe in GOD, on the faith 
of Fenelon, Epictelus, Socrates, and John James Rouf- 
ſeau, we would renounce our belief, on the credit 
of the others, being men of ſuch high conſidera- 
tion, and, beſides, ſo much nearer to us. It is 
thus our education warps us: it diſpoſes us indif- 
ferently to preach the Goſpel or the Alcoran, ac- 
cording as our intereſt is concerned in the one os 
in the other. 


Hence aroſe this maxim ſo univerſal and fo per- 
nicious: Frino vivere, deinde philoſophari—** To 
« live firſt, and ſeek wiſdom afterward.” The 
man who is not ready to give his life in exchange 
for wiſdom, is unworthy of knowing her. Fuve- 
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nal's ſentiment is much more rational, and de- 
ſerves rather to be adopted: 


Summum crede nefas vitam præferre pudori; 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauſas *. 


<« The blackeſt of crimes, believe it, is to pre- 
« fer life to honour; and for the fake of a few. 
e paltry years of mere exiſtence, to ſacrifice that 
„ which alone makes life deſirable.“ 


I ſay nothing of other prejudices which oppoſe 
themſelves to the inveſtigation of truth, ſuch as 
thoſe of ambition, which ſtimulate every one 
among us to diſtinguiſh himſelf; and this can hardly 
be done except in two ways; either by ſubverting 
maxims the moſt undoubted, and the moſt firmly 
eſtabliſhed, in order to ſubſtitute our own in their 
place; or by making an effort to pleaſe all par- 
ties, from uniting opinions the moſt contradic- 
tory; and this, taking the two caſes together, 
multiplies the ramifications of error to. infinity. 
Truth has, farther, to encounter a multitude of 
other obſtacles on the part of powerful men, who 
can make an advantage of error. I ſhall confine 


* Imitated thus: 


The worſt of crimes, believe it, generous youth, 
Js to buy life, by ſelling ſacred truth: 

Virtue's the gem of life, the Sage's ſtore ; 

But life is death, when honour is no more, 


myſelf 
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myſelf to thoſe which are to be imputed to the 
weakneſs of our reaſon, and ſhall examine their 
influence on our acquirements in natural know- 


ledge. 


It is ealy to perceive, that moſt of the Laws 
which we have preſumed to aſſign to Nature, have 
been deduced ſometimes from our weakneſs, 
ſometimes from our pride. I ſhall take a few in- 
ſtances, as they happen to occur to my thoughts, 
and which are conſidered as moſt indubitably cer- 
tain. For example, we have ſettled it, that the 
Sun mult be in the centre of the planets, in order 
to regulate their motion, becauſe we are under the 
neceſſity of placing ourſelves in the centre of our 
perſonal concerns, for the purpoſe of keeping an 
eye over them. But if, in the caſe of the celeſtial 

ſpheres, the centre naturally belongs to the moſt 
conſiderable bodies, how comes it about that 
Saturn and Jupiter, which greatly exceed our Globe 
in magnitude, ſhould be at the extremity of our 
vortex ? 


As the ſhorteſt road is that which fatigues us 
leaſt, we have taken upon us to conclude, that, in 
like manner, this muſt be the plan of Nature. 
Conſequently, in order to ſpare the Sun a journey 
of about ninety millions of leagues, which he muſt 
every day perform, in giving us light, we ſet the 

Earth 
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Earth a ſpinning round it's own axis. It may be 
ſo; but if the Earth revolves round itfelf, there 
mult be a great difference in the ſpace paſſed 
through by two cannon-balls, ſhot off at the ſame 
inſtant, the one toward the Eaſt, and the other to- 
ward the Welt ; for the firſt goes along with the 
motion of the Earth, and the ſecond goes in the 
oppoſite direction. While both are flying in the 
air, and removing the one from the other, each 
proceeding at the rate of fix thouſand fathoms in 
a minute, the Earth, during that ſame minute, 1s 
outlying the firſt, and removing from the ſecond, 
with a velocity which carries it along at the rate 
of ſixteen thouſand fathoms; this ought to put 
the point of departure twenty-two thouſand fa- 
thom behind the ball which is flying to the Wet, 
and ten thouſand fathom before that which is fly- 
ing to the Eaſt. 


I once propoſed this difficulty to a very able 
ARronomer, who conſidered it as almoſt an inſult, 
He replied, as the cuſtom of our Doctors is, that 
the objection had been made long before, and re- 
ſolved. At lengtb, as I intreated him to have com- 
paſſion on my 1gnorance, and to give me the ſolu- 
tion, he retailed to me the pretended experiment, of 
a ball dropped from the top of a ſhip's maſt, when 
under ſail, and which falls on deck cloſe to the 
maſt, notwithſtanding the (kip's progreſhve mo- 

VOL. 11. * tion. 
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tion. The Earth,” ſaid he, © carries along, in 
« like manner, the rotation of the two balls, in 
« it's own movement. Were they to be ſhot off 
« in a perpendicular direction, they would fall 
back preciſely on the point from whence they 
„were emitted.” As axioms are not very expen- 
five, and ſerve to cut ſhort all difficulties, he ſub- 
joined this as one: © The motion of a great body 
abſorbs that of a ſmall.” If this axiom be founded 
in truth, replied I, the ball dropped from the 
top of the malt of a ſhip under fail, ought not to 
fall back clofe to the bottom of the maſt; it's 
motion ought to be abſorbed, not of that of the 
veſſel, but by that of the Earth, which is by far 
the greater body. It ought to obey only the di- 
rection of gravity ; and, for the ſame reaſon, the 
Earth ought to abſorb the motion of the bullet 
which 1s going along with it toward the Eaſt, and 
force it back into the cannon from which it iſ- 


fued. 


1 was unwilling to puſh this difficulty any far- 
ther ; but I remained, as has frequently happened 
to me, after the moſt luminous ſolutions of our 
ſchools, ſtill more perplexed than I was before. 1 
began to call in queſtion the truth of not only a 
ſyſtem and of an experiment, but what is worſe, 
of an axiom, Not that I reje& our planetary ſyſ- 
tem, ſuch as it is given us; but I admit it for the 


lame 
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ſame reaſon which at firſt ſuggeſted it. It is from 
it's being the beſt adapted to the weakneſs of my 
body, and of my mind. I find, in fact, that the 
rotation of the Earth, every day, ſaves the Sun a 
prodigtous journey: but, in other reſpects, I by 
no means believe that this ſyſtem is that of Na- 
ture, and that ſhe has diſcloſed the cauſes of mo- 
tion to men, who are incapable of accounting for 
the movement of their own fingers. 


I beg leave to ſuggeſt ſome farther probabilities 
in favour of the Sun's motion round the Earth. 
© The Aftronomers of Greenwich, having diſco- 
&« yered that a ſtar of Taurus has a declination of 
two minutes, every twenty-four hours; that this 
ce ſtar not being dim, and having no train, cannot 
ce be conſidered as a comet, communicated their 
cc gbſervations to the Aſtronomers of Paris, who 
found them accurate. M. Meſſer was appointed 
* to make a report of this to the Academy of 
“Sciences, at their next meeting “.“ 


If the Stars are Suns, here then is a Sun in mo- 
tion, and that motion is a preſumption, at leaſt, 
that ours may move. 


Extract from the Courier de Europe, Friday, 4th May, 
1781. 


1 The 
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The ſtability of the Earth may be preſumed, 
on the other hand, from this circumſtance, that 
the diſtance of the Stars never changes with re- 
ſpe& to us, which muſt perceptibly take place, if 
we performed every year, as 15 alleged, a round of 
ſixty-four millions of leagues in diameter through 
the Heavens; for in a ſpace ſo vaſt, we muſt, of 


neceſſity, draw nigher to ſome, and remove from 
others. 


Sixty-four millions of leagues, we are told, 
dwindle to a point in the Heavens, compared to 
the diſtance of the Stars. I am much in doubt as 
to the truth of this. The Sun, which is a million 
of times greater than the Earth, preſents an appa- 
rent diameter of only fix inches, at the diſtance of 
thirty-two millions of leagues from us. If this 
diſtance reduces to a diameter fo ſmall, a body ſo 
immenſe, it is impoſſible to doubt, that double the 
diſtance, namely, ſixty-four millions of leagues, 
would diminilh it ſtill much more, and reduce it, 
perhaps, to the apparent magaitude of a Star ; and 
it is far from being impoſſible, that, on being thus 
diminiſhed, and on our ſtill removing fixty-four 
millions of leagues farther, he would entirely diſ- 
appear. How comes it to paſs, then, that when 
the Earth approaches, or removes to this diſtance 
from the Stars in the Firmament, in, performing 


It's 
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it's annual circle, no one of thoſe Stars increaſes or 
diminiſhes in magnitude with reſpect to us. 


I ſubmit ſome farther obſervations, tending to 
prove, that the Stars have, at leaſt, motions pecu- 
liar to themſelves. The ancient Aſtronomers have 
obſerved, in the neck of the Whale, a Star which 
preſented much variety in it's appearances ; ſome- 
times it appeared for three months together, ſome- 
times during a longer interval; ſometimes it's ap- 
parent magnitude was greater, ſometimes ſmaller. 
The time of it's appearances was irregular. The 
ſame Aſtronomers report, that they had obſerved a 
new Star in the heart of the Swan, which from time 
to time diſappeared. In the year 1600, it was 
equal to a Star of the firſt magnitude; it gradually 
diminiſhed, and at length diſappeared. M. Caſſini 
perceived it in 1655. It increaſed for five years 
ſucceſſively; it then began to decreaſe, and re- 
appeared no more. In 1670 a new Star was ob- 
ſerved near the head of the Swan. Father 4»/elm, 
a Carthuſian friar, and ſeveral other Aſtronomers, 
made the obſervation. It diſappeared, and be- 
came again viſible in 1672. From that period, it 
was ſeen no more till 1709, and in 1713 it totally 
diſappeared, | | 


Theſe examples demonſtrate, that the Stars not 
only have motions, but that they deſcribe curves 


| 3 NS, very 
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very different from the circles and the ellipſes 
which we have aſſigned to the heavenly bodies. I 
am fully perſuaded, that there 1s among theſe the 
ſame variety of motion, as between thoſe of many 
terreſtrial bodies; and that there are Stars which 
deſcribe cycloids, ſpirals, and many other curves, 
of which we have not ſo much as an idea. 


I muſt proceed no farther on this ground, for 
fear of appearing better informed reſpecting the 
affairs of Heaven, than thoſe which are much 
nearer us. All that I intended was to expoſe my 
doubts and my ignorance. It Stars are Suns, then 
there muſt be Stars in motion; and, ſurely, ours 
may be in motion as well as they are *. 


It 


*I now leave the Reader to reflect on the total diſappearance 
of thoſe Stars. The Ancients had obſerved ſeven Stars in the 
Pleiades. Six only are now perceptible. The ſeventh diſap- 
peared at the ſiege of Troy. Ovid ſays, it was ſo affected by the 
tate of that unfortunate city, as, from grief, to cover it's face 
with it's hand, I find, in the book of eb, a curious paſſage, 
which ſeems to preſage this diſappearance : it is chap. xxxviii. 
ver. 31. Numquid conjungere valebis micantes flellas pletadas, aut 
gyrum arcturi poteris diffipare ? „ Will it be in thy power to 
« nite the brilliant Stars, the Pleiades; and to turn aſide the 
great Bear from it's courſe ?” This is the import of the tranſ- 
lation of M. e Maitre de Sacy. However, if I might venture to 
give an opinion after that learned man, I would put a different 
{ſenſe on the concluſion of the paſſage. Cyrum ardturi difſipare, 
mmcans, in my opinion, “ to diflipate the attraction of the arctic 

pole.“ 
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It 1s thus that our general maxims become the 
ſources of error; for we never fail to charge with 
diſorder whatever ſeems to recede from our pre- 
tended order. That which I formerly quoted, 
namely, that Nature, in her operations, takes al- 
ways the ſhorteſt road, has filled our Phyſics with 
falſe views innumerable. There is nothing, how- 
ever, more flatly contradicted by experience. Na- 
ture makes the waters of the rivers to meander 
through the Land, in their progreſs to the Sea, 1n- 
ſtead of tranſmitting them in a ſtraight line. She 
cauſes the veins to perform a winding courſe 
through the human body ; nay, ſhe has perforated 
certain bones expreſsly, in order to affrd a paſſage 
to ſome of the principal veins into the interior of 
the ſtronger limbs, to prevent their being expoſed 
to injury by external concuſſions. In a word, ſhe 
expands a muſhroom in one night, but takes a 
century to bring an oak to perfection. Nature 
very ſeldom takes the neareſt road, but ſhe al- 
ways takes that which is beſt adapted to the pur- 
poſe. | 


This rage for generalizing has dictated to us, 
in every branch of Science, an infinite number of 


pole.” I here repeat what I have already obſerved, that the 
Book of Feb is repleniſhed with moſt profound knowledge of 
Nature. | 
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maxims, ſentences, adages, which are inceſſantly 
contradicting themſelves. It is one of our maxims, 
that a man of genius catches every thing at a 
glance, and executes all by one ſingle Law. For 
my own part, I conſider this ſublime method of ob- 
ſerving and executing, as one of the ſtrongeſt proofs 
of the weakneſs of the human mind. Man never 
can proceed with confidence but in one ſingle 
path. As ſoon as a variety preſent themſelves, he 
becomes perplexed, and goes aſtray ; he is at a loſs 
to aſcertain which he ought to purſue : that he 
may make ſure of not deviating, he admits only 
one to be right; and, once engaged, right or 
wrong, pride ſtimulates him forward. The Av- 
THOR of Nature, on the contrary, embracing in 
his infinite intelligence, all the ſpheres of all beings, 

proceeds to their production by Laws as various as 
his own inexhauſtible conceptions, in order to the 
attainment of one ſingle end, which is their gene- 
ral good. Whatever contempt Philolophers may 
expreſs for final cauſes, they are the only cauſes 
which he permits us to know. All the reſt He is 
pleaſed to conceal from us; and it is well worthy 
of being remarked, that the only end which He 
diſcloſes to our underſtanding, 1s alſo the fame 
with that which he propoſes to our virtues. 


One of our moſt ordinary methods, when we 
catch ſome effect in Nature, is to dwell upon it, 


at 
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at firſt, from weakneſs, and afterwards, to deduce 
from it an univerſal principle, out of vanity. If 
after this we can find means, and it is no difficult 
matter to apply to it a geometrical theorem, a 
triangle, an equation, were it but an a + 6, this is 
ſufficient to render it for ever venerable. It was 
thus that, in the laſt age, every thing was ex- 
plained on the principles of the corpuſcular philo- 
ſophy, becauſe it was perceived that ſome bodies 
were formed by intus-{uſception, or an aggrega- 
tion of parts. A ſeaſoning of Algebra, which they 
found means to add to it, had inveſted it with ſo 
much the more dignity, that moſt of the reaſoners 
of thoſe times underſtood nothing of the matter. 
But being indifferently endowed, it's reign was of 
ſhort duration. At this day, we do not ſo much 
as mention the names of a long liſt of learned and 
illuſtrious gentlemen, whom all Europe then con- 
curred in covering with laurels, 


Others having found out that air preſſed, ſet to 
work with every ſpecies of machinery to demon- 
ſtrate that air poſſeſſed gravity. Our books refer- 
red every thing to the gravity of the air; vegeta- 
tion, the human temperament, digeſtion, the cir- 
culation of the blood, the phenomena, the aſcen- 
nion, of fluids. They found themſelves ſomewhat 
embarraſſed, it is true, by capillary tubes, in 
which the fluid aſcends, independently of the ac- 

tion 
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tion of the air. But a ſolution was found for this 
hkewiſe; and wee betide thoſe, in the phraſe of 
certain Writers, who do not comprehend it! Others 
applied themſelves to the inveſtigation of it's elaſ- 
ticity, and have explained, equally well, all the 
operations of Nature, by this quality of the air. 
The univerſal cry was, now the veil is removed; 
we have caught her in the fact. But did not the 
Savage know, when he walked againſt the wind, 
that air had both gravity and elaſticity ? Did he 
not employ both thoſe qualities in managing his 
canoe when under fail? I do not object to inveſti- 
gation, if natural effects are applied, after exact 
calculation, and unequivocal experiment, to the 
neceſſities of human life; but they are, for the 
molt part, introduced for the purpoſe of regulating 
the operations of Nature, and not our own, 


Others find it ſtill more commodious to explain 
the ſyſtem of the Univerſe, without deducing any 
conſequence from it. They aſcribe to it Laws 
which have ſo much accuracy and preciſion, that 
they leave to the divine Providence nothing more 
to do. They repreſent the Supreme Being as a 
Geometrician, or a Mechaniſt, who amuſes him- 
ſelf with making ſpheres, merely for the pleaſure 
of ſetting them a ſpinning round. They pay no 
regard to harmonies, and other moral cauſes, 
Though the exactneſs of their obſervations 

may 
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may do them honour, their reſults are by no 
means ſatisfactory. Their manner of reaſoning 
on Nature reſembles that of a Savage, who, on 
obſerving, in one of our cities, the motion of 
the indexes of a public clock, and ſeeing, that on 
their pointing in a certain direction upon the 
hour- plate, the turrets fell a ſhaking, crowds if. 
ſued into the ſtreets, and a conſiderable part of the 
inhabitants were put in motion, ſhould thence 
conclude, that a clock was the principle of all Eu- 
ropean occupations. This is the defect to be im- 
puted to moſt of the Sciences, which, without con- 
ſulting the end of the operations of Nature, per- 
plex themſclves in an unprofitable inveſtigation of 
the means. The Aſtronomer conſiders only the 
courſe of the Stars, without paying the ſlighteſt 
attention to the relations which they have with the 
ſeaſons. Chemiſtry, having diſcovered in the ag- 
gregation of bodies only faline particles, which 
mutually aſſimilate, ſees nothing but ſalt as the 
principle and the object. Algebra having been 
invented, in order to facilitate calculation, has de- 
generated into a Science which calculates only 
imaginary magnitudes, and which propoſes to it- 
ſelf theorems only, totally inapplicable to the de- 
mands of human life. 


From all this reſults an infinity of diſorders, far 
beyond what I am able to expreſs. The view of 
Nature, 
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Nature, which ſuggeſts to Nations the moſt fa. 
vage, not only the 1dca of a GOD, but that of an 
infinity of Gods, preſents to the Philoſophers of 
the day only the idea of furnaces, of ſpheres, 1 
ſtills, and of e 


The Naiads, the Sylvans, Apollo, Neptune, Ju- 
piter, impreſſed upon the Ancients ſome reſpect, 
at leaſt, for the Works of Creation, and attached 
them ſtill farther to their Country by a ſentiment 
of religion. But our machinery deſtroys the har- 
monies of Nature and of Society. The firſt 1s to 
us nothing but a gloomy theatre, compoſed of le- 
vers, pulleys, weights, and ſprings; and the ſe- 
cond merely a ſchool for diſputation. Thoſe ſyl- 
rems, we are told, give exercife to the mental fa- 
cultics. It may be ſo ; but may they not likewiſe 
miſlead the underſtanding ? But the heart 1s in no 
lets danger of being depraved. While the head is 
laying down principles, the heart 1s frequently 
deducing conſequences. It every thing 1s the pro- 
duction of unintelligent powers, of attractions, of 
fermentations, the play of fibres, of maſſes, we 
then are ſubjected to their laws, as all other bodies 
are. Women and children deduce theſe conſe- 
quences. What, in the mean time, becomes of 
virtue? You mult ſubmit, ſay theſe ingenious 
gentlemen, to the Laws of Nature. So then, we 
muſt obey the power of gravity ; ſit down, and 
walk 
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walk no more. Nature fpeaks to us by a hundred 
thouſand voices. Which of theſe is now ſounding 
in our ears ? What, will you adopt as the rule of 
your life, the example of fiſhes, of quadrupeds, of 
plants, or even of the heavenly bodies? 


There are Metaphyſicians, on the contrary, who 
without paying regard to any one Law of Phyſics, 
explain to you the whole ſyſtem of the Univerſe, 
by means of abſtract ideas. But this is a proof 
that their ſyſtem 1s not the ſyſtem of Nature, 
namely, that with their materials and their me- 
thod, it would be an eaſy matter to ſubvert their 
order, and to frame another totally different from 
it, provided one were diſpoſed to take the {mall 
trouble which it requires. Nay, a reflection ariſes 
out of this, which levels a mortal blow at the pride 
of human underſtanding z it is this, that all theſe 
efforts of the genius of Man, fo far from being 
able to conſtruct -a World, are incapable of fo 
much as putting a grain of ſand in motion. 


There are others, who conſider the ſtate in 
which we live as a ſtate of progrefſive ruin and of 
puniſhment. They proceed on the ſuppoſition, 
conformably to the authority of the Sacred Writ- 
ings, that this Earth once exiſted with other har- 
monies. I readily admit what Scripture fays on 
this ſubject, but I object to the explanations of 
Commentators. 
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Commentators. Such is the weakneſs of our in- 
tellectual powers, that we are incapable of con- 
ceiving or imagining any thing beyond what Na- 
ture actually exhibits to us. They are groſsly 
miſtaken, accordingly, when they affirm, for in- 
ſtance, that, when the Earth was in a ſtate of 
perfection, the Sun was conſtantly in the Equa- 
tor ; that the days and nights were perpetually 
equal; that there was an eternal Spring; that the 
whole face of the ground was ſmooth and level, 
and ſo on. 


Were the Sun conſtantly in the Equator, I 
queſtion whether a fingle ſpot of the Globe would 
be habitable. Firſt, the Torrid Zone would be 
burnt up by his fervent heat, as has been already 
demonſtrated; the two icy Zones would extend 
much farther than they do at preſent ; the tempe- 
rate Zones would be at leaſt as cold toward their 
middle, as they are with us at the vernal Equinox; 
and this temperature would prevent the greateſt 
part of fruits from coming to maturity. I know 
not where the perpetual Spring would be; but, 
if it could any where exiſt, never could Au— 
tumn there exiſt likewiſe. The caſe would be till 
worſe were there neither rocks nor mountains on 
the ſurface of the Globe, for not one river, nay 
not a brook of water would flow over the whole 
Earth. There would be neither ſhelter nor reflex, 

to 
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to the North, to cheriſh the germination of 
plants, and there would be neither ſhade nor moiſ- 
ture, to the South, to preſerve them from the hear. 
Theſe wonderful arrangements actually exiſt in 
Finland, in Sweden, at Spitzberghen, and over 
the whole northern regions, which become loaded 
with rocks in proportion as the latitude increaſes ; 
and they riſe, in like manner, in the Antilles, in 
the Iſle of France, and in all the other iflands and 
diſtricts comprehended between the Tropics, 
where the face of the ground is covered over with 
rocks, eſpecially toward the Line; in Ethiopia, 
the territory of which Nature has overſpread with 
valt and lofty rocks, almoſt perpendicular, which 
form all around them deep valleys, delightfully 
ſhady and cool. Thus, as was before obſerved, 
in order to refute our pretended plans of perfec- 
tion, it is ſufficient to admit them. 


There is another claſs of Literati, on the con- 
trary, who never deviate from their track, and 
who abſtain from looking at any thing beyond it, 
however rich in facts they may be: ſuch are the 

Botaniſts. They have obſerved the ſexual parts 
in plants, and employ themſelves entirely in col- 
lecting and arranging them, conformably to the 
number of thoſe parts, without troubling them- 
{elves about knowing any thing farther of them. 
When they have claſſed them in their heads and in 

thefr 
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their herbals, into umbellated; into roſe- formed, or 
into tubulous, with the number of their ſtamina; 
if to this they are able to affix a parcel of Greek 
terms, they are poſſeſſed, as they imagine, of the 
complete ſyſtem of vegetation, 


Others of them, to do them juſtice, go ſome- 
what farther. They ſtudy the principles of 
plants; and in order to attain their object, pound 
them in mortars, or diflolye them in their alem- 
bics. The proceſs being completed, they exhibit. 
ſalts, oils, earths; and tell you gravely, theſe are 
the principles of ſuch and ſuch a plant. For my 
own part, I no more believe that any one can ſhew 
me the principles of a plant in a phial, than he 
can diſplay thoſe of a wolf, or of a ſheep, in a 
kettle. I reſpect the myſterious operations of Che- 
miſtry; but whenever they act on vegetables, the 
proceſs deſtroys them. Permit me to quote the 
decifion which an eminent Phyfician has pro- 
nounced on his own experiments. I mean Doctor 
J. B. Chomel, in the preliminary diſcourſe to his 
uſeful Abridgment of the Hiſtory of common 
Plants . Two thouſand analyſes nearly,” ſays 
he, „of different plants, made by the Chemiſts 
& of the Royal Academy of Sciences, have afford- 
© ed us no farther information than this, that 


* Vol. i. page 37. | 
& from 
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* from all vegetables may be extracted a certain 
quantity of an acid liquor, more or leſs of eſ- 
* ſential or fetid oil, of falt fixed, volatile, or 
* concrete, of inſipid phlegm, and of earth; and, 
*in many caſes, almoſt the ſame principles, and 
* in the ſame quantities, from plants whoſe vire 
<« tues are extremely different, This very tedious, 
* and very painful purſuit, accordingly, has 
“turned out a merely uſeleſs attempt toward a 
* diſcovery of the effects of plants; and has ſerved 
only to undeceive us, reſpecting the prejudices 
« which might have been entertained in favour of 
* ſuch an analyſis.” He adds, that the celebrated 
Chemiſt Homberg, having ſown the ſeeds of the 
ſame plants in two frames, filled with earth, im- 
pregnated with a ſtrong lye, the one of which was 
afterwards watered with common water, and the 
other with water in which nitre had been diffolved, 
theſe plants re- produced very nearly the fame 
principles. Here, then, is our ſyſtematic Science 
completely overturned ; for it can diſgover the eſ- 
ſential qualities of plants, neither by their compo- 
ſition nor their decompoſition. 


Many other errors have been adopted reſpet- 
ing the Laws of the expanſion and the fegunda- 
tion of plants. The Ancients had diſtinguiſhed, 
in many plants, males and females; and a fecunda- 
tion, by means of emanatzons of the ſeminal pow- 

VQL, 11, . | der, 
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der, ſuch as in the date-bearing palm-tree. We 
have applied this Law to the whole vegetable 
kingdom. It embraces, no doubt, a very exten- 
ſive field; but how many vegetables, beſides, pro- 
pagate themſelves by ſuckers, by ſlips, by Kknit- 
tings, by the extremities of their branches! Here 
are, then, in the ſame kingdom, various methods 
of re- production. Nevertheleſs, when we per- 
ceive no longer in Nature, the Law which has once 
been adopted in our books of Science, we are 
weak enough to imagine that ſhe has gone aſtray. 
We have only one thread, and when it ſnaps, we 
conclude, that the ſyſtem of the Univerſe muſt be 
on the point of diſſolution. The Supreme Intel- 
ligence diſappears from before our eyes, the mo- 
ment that our own happens to be a little diſturbed. 
1 entertain no doubt, however, that the AurHOR 
of Nature has eſtabliſhed Laws for the vegetable 
World, now ſo generally ſtudied, which are {till 
to us entirely unknown. I take the liberty to ſub- 
Join on this ſubject, an obſervation which I ſubmit 
to the experience of my Readers. 


Having tranſplanted, in the month of February 
of the year 1783, ſome ſimple violet plants, which 
had begun to puſh out ſmall flower-buds ; this 
tranſplantation checked their expanſion in a man- 
ner very extraordinary. Theſe ſmall buds never 
came into flower, but their ovary having ſwelled, 

attained 
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attained the uſual ſize, and changed into a capſula 
filled with ſecds, without diſplaying, outwardly or 
inwardly, either petal, or anthera, or ſtigma, or 
any part whatever of the flower. All theſe buds 
preſented ſucceſhvely the ſame phenomena 1n the 
months of May, of June, and of July, but no one 
of thoſe violet plants preſented the leaſt ſemblance 
of a flower. I only perceived in the ſhooting buds 
which I opened, the parts which ſhould have com- 
poſed the flower withered within the calix. I ſowed 
again their ſeeds which had not been fecundated, 
and hitherto they have not ſprung up. This ex- 
periment ſo far is favourable to the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem; but it is in another reſpect a deviation, as 
it demonſtrates the poſſibility of a plant's pro- 
ducing fruit without having flowered, 


It may be here proper to remark, once for all, 
that phyſical Laws are ſubordinate to the Laws of 
utility, that 15, to give an inſtance, the Laws of 
vegetation are adapted to the preſervation of ſen- 
ſible beings, for whoſe uſe they were deſigned. Ac- 
cordingly, though the flowering of my violet may 
bave been interrupted, this prevented not the pro- 
duction of it's ſeeds, which were deſtined to be the 
ſubſiſtence of ſome animal, whoſe natural food it 
is. For this reaſon, too, the moſt uſeful plants, 
ſuch as the graminequs, are thoſe which have the 


greateſt yariety of mgthods to re-produce them- 
| Q_ 2 ſelves. 
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ſelves. If Nature, with reſpe& to them, had con- 
fined herſelf rigidly to the Law of florification, 
they could not multiply, when paſtured upon by 
animals which continually browze on their ſum- 
mits. The ſame thing takes place with regard to 
fuch as grow along the water courles, as reeds and 
the aquatic trees; willows, alders, poplars, oſiers, 
mangliers, when the waters ſwell, and bury them 
in ſand, or totally ſubvert them, as is frequently 
the caſe, The ſhores would remain deſtitute of 
verdure, if the vegetables, which are native there, 
had not the faculty of re- production by means of 
their own ſhoots. But the caſe is different with 
reſpect to the vegetable inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, as palm- trees, firs, cedars, larches, pines, 
which are not expoſed to fimilar accidents, and 
which cannot be propagated by ſlips. Nay, if 
you crop off the ſummit of the palm-tree, it dies. 


We likewiſe find theſe ſame laws of adaptation 
and utility in the generation of animals, to which 
we aſcribe uncertainty, as ſoon as we perceive va- 
riety; or when we apprehend an approximation 
to the vegetable kingdom by means of imaginary 
relations, ſuggeſted by the perception of effects 
common to both. Thus, for example, if ſome of 
our more delicate plant-inſes are viviparous in 
Summer, it is becauſe their young find, at that 
ſeaſon, che temperature and the food which are 
adapted 
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adapted to them on coming into the world; and 
if they are oviparous in Autumn, it is becauſe the 
poſterity of creatures ſo delicate could not have 
ſurvived the Winter, without having been ſhut up 
in eggs. For ſimilar reaſons, if you tear off a claw 
from a live crab or lobſter, it puſhes out another, 
which ſprings out of it's body, as a branch out of 
a tree, Not that this animal re- production is the 
effect of any mechanical analogy between the two 
kingdoms : but thoſe animals being deſtined to 
live on the ſhores, among the rocks, where they 
are expoſed to the agitation of the waves, Nature 
has beſtowed on them the faculty of re-producing 
the hmbs expoſed to be bruiſed, or broken off, by 
the rolling about of rocky ſubſtances, as ſhe has 
given to vegetables, which grow by the waters, the 
power of re- production by ſhoots, becauſe they 
are expoſed to the danger of being overwhelmed 
by inundations. 


Medicine has deduced a multitude of errors 
from thoſe apparent analogies of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. It 1s ſufficient to examine the 
train of her ſtudies, to be ſatisfied that they are 
liable to ſtrong ſuſpicions. She purſues the ope- 
rations of the ſoul through the ſtructure of a 
corpſe, and the functions of life in the lethargy of 
death. If ſhe happens to perceive ſome valuable 
property in a vegetable, ſhe exalts it into an unt- 

& 3 verſal 
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verſal remedy. Liſten to her aphoriſms. Plants 
are uſeful to human life : hence ſhe concludes, 
that a vegetable diet will make a man live for 
ſeveral ages. Who 1s able to enumerate the 
books, the treatiſes, the panegyrics, which have 
been compoſed on the virtues of plants! Multi— 
tudes of patients die, notwithſtanding, with their 
ſtomachs full of thoſe wonderful ſimples. Not 
that I undervalue their qualities when judictouſly 
applied; but I abſolutely reject the reaſonings 
which attempt to connect the duration of human 
life with the uſe of a vegetable regimen. 


The life of Man 1s the reſult of all the moral 
adaptations, and depends much more on ſobriety, 
on temperance, and the other virtues, than on the 
nature of aliments. The animals which live en- 
tirely on plants, do they attain even ſo much as 
the age of Man? The deer and wild goats, which 
feed on the admirable vulnerary herbs of Switzer- 
land ought never to die; nevertheleſs, they are 
very ſhort-lived. The bees which ſuck the near 
of their flowers, likewiſe die, and ſeveral of their 
ſpecies, in the ſpace of one year. There is a li- 
mited term fixed for the life of every kind of ani- 
mal, and a regimen peculiar to it; that of Man 
alone extends to every variety of aliment. The 
Tartar lives on raw horſe-fleſh, the Dutchman on 
fiſh, another nation on roots, another on milk 


diet . 
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diet; and in all countries you meet with old 
people. Vice alone, and mental uneaſineſs, ſhorten 
human life; and I am perſuaded, rhat the moral 
affections are of ſuch extenſive influence, with re- 
ſpect to Man, that there 1s not one in the whole 
catalogue of diſeaſes but what owes it's origin to 


them. 


Hear what Socrates thought of the ſyſtematic 
Philoſophy of his age; for in all ages, ſhe has 
abandoned herſelf to the ſame extravagancies. 
“He did not amuſe himſelf,” ſays Xenophon *, 
ce with reſearches into the myſteries of Nature; 
or with enquiring in what manner, that which 
e the Sophiſts call the World was created; nor 
v hat irreſiſtible elaſtic force governs all celeſtial 
* things: on the contrary, he expoſed the folly 
&* of thoſe who addict themſelves to ſuch contem- 
* plations, and demanded, if it was after having 
acquired a perfect knowledge of human things, 
© that they undertook the inveſtigation of thoſe 
©* which are divine; or whether they conſidered 
© it as a character of true wiſdom, to neglect 
„ what was within their reach, in order to graſp 
at objects far above them. He expreſſed ſtil] 
e farther aſtoniſhment, that they did not diſcern 
the impoſſibility of Man's comprehending all 


* NXexophon's Memorable Things of Socrates, book i. 
Q 4 <© thoſe 
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© thoſe wonders, conſidering that the perſons who 
&© had the reputation of being moſt profoundly 
ce {ſkilled in ſuch matters, maintained opinions 
4 contradictory to each other, and quarrelled like 
«© madmen. For as among madmen, there are 
« ſome undaunted at the approach of the moſt 
& formidable calamities, and others affrighted 
©« where there is no appearance of danger; in 
© like manner, among thoſe Philoſophers, ſome 
* have maintained, that there is no action which 
te may not be performed in public, nor a word 
© which may not be freely ſpoken in the preſence 
« of the whole World; others, on the contrary, 
cc have taught, that all intercourſe with men ought 
& to be broken off, and perpetual ſolitude prefer- 
ce red to ſociety : ſome have poured contempt on 
* temples and altars, and decried the worſhip of 
te the Gods; others are ſuch ſlaves to ſuperſtition, 
© as to adore wood, and ſtone, and irrational ani- 
* mals. And as to the Science of natural things, 
+ ſome have acknowledged but one ſingle being; 
© others have admitted an infinite nnmber : ſome 
* inſiſt, that all things are in a ſtate of perpetual 
% motion; others, that there is no ſuch thing as 
« motion: ſome tell you that the World is filled 
with inceflant generations and diſſolutions; and 
© others aſſure you that nothing is generated or 
« deſtroyed. He ſaid farther, that he would be 
<* gladly informed by thoſe ingenious gentlemen, 


** whetuer 
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* whether they entertained the hope of ſome time 
ce or other reducing to practice what they taught, 
ce as perſons inſtructed in any art, have it in their 
* power to exerciſe it at pleaſure, either for their 
&« own private emolument, or for the benefit of 
„their friends; and whether they likewiſe ima- 
e gined, after they had diſcovered the cauſes of 
e every thing that comes to paſs, that they ſhould 
e be able to diſpenſe winds.and rains, and diſpoſe 
ce of times and ſeaſons, in ſubſerviency to their 
ce neceſſities; or if they ſatisfied themſelves with 
the bare knowledge of thoſe things, without any 
* expectation of advantage from them.” | 


Not that Socrates was unacquainted with Nature, 
for he had ſtudied her thoroughly ; bur he had 
relinquiſhed the inveſtigation of the cauſes, en 
tirely in the view of riſing into admiration at the 
reſults. No one ever had collected more obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject than he had done. He made 


frequent uſe of theſe in his converſations on the 
divine Providence. 


Nature preſents to us, on every fide, nothing 
but harmonies, and adaptations to our neceſſities ; 


and we will obſtinately perſiſt in vain efforts to 


trace her up to the cauſes which ſhe employs; as 


if we meant to extort from her the ſecrets of her 
power. We do not ſo much as know the moſt 


common 


yo 
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common principles which ſhe ſets a working in 
our hands, and in our feet. Earth, water, air, and 
fire, are elements, as we ſay. But under what 
form muſt Earth appear, in order to be an ele- 
ment? That ſtratum called hummus, which almoſt 
every where covers it, and which ſerves as a baſis 
to the vegetable kingdom, is a refuſe of all ſorts 
of ſubſtances, of marl, of ſand, of clay, of vege- 
tables, 


Is it the ſand which conſtitutes it's elementary 
part? But (and appears to be a ſecretion from the 
rock. Is it the rock, then, which is an element? 
But it has the appearance, in it's turn, of being an 
aggregation of ſand, as we ſee it to be in maſſes of 
tree-ſtone. Whether of the two, fand or rock, 
was the principle of the other? and which took 
the precedency in the formation of the Globe ? 
Suppoſing us poſſeſſed of authentic information as 
to this particular, what ground have we gained? 
There are rocks formed of aggregations of all 
forts. Granite is compoſed of grains; marbles 
and calcareous ſtones, of the paſte of ſhells and 
madrepores. There are likewiſe banks of ſand, 
compoſed of the wreck of all theſe ſtones : I have 
{cen the ſand of cryſtal. | 


Shell-fiſh, which ſeem to give us ſome light re- 
ſpecting the nature of calcareous ſtone, by no 
means 
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means indicate to us the primitive origin of that 
ſubſtance ; for they themſelves form their ſhells 
of the refuſe that ſwims in the Seas. The difficul- 
ties increaſe as you attempt to explain the forma- 
tion of ſo many various bodies iſſuing out of the 
Earth, and nouriſhed by it. In vain you call to 
your aſſiſtance analogies, aſſimilations, homoge- 
neities, and heterogeneities. Is it not flrange, 
that thouſands of ſpecies of reſinous, oily, elaſtic, 
ſoft, and combuſtible vegetables, (ſhould differ ſo 
entirely from the rugged and ſtony ſoil which pro- 

duces them ? | 


The Siameſe Philoſophers eaſily get rid of all 
embarraſſment on the ſubje&, for they admit, in 
Nature, a fifth element, which is wood. But this 
ſupplement 1s incapable of carrying them very 
far; for it is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, that animal 
ſubſtance ſhould be formed of vegetable, than that 
this Jaſt ſhould be formed of foſſil, Which way 
does it become ſenſible, living, and impaſſioned ? 
They admit, I grant, the interpoſition of the Sun's 
action. But how is it poſſible that the Sun ſhould 
be, in animals, the cauſe of any moral affection; 
or, if you like the phraſe better, of any paſſion, 
when we do not ſee it exerciſing a diſpoſing in- 
- fluence even on the component parts of plants? 
For example, it's general effect is to dry that 
which is humid, How comes it to paſs, then, 

that 
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that in a peach expoſed to it's action, the pulp ex- 
ternally ſhould be meltingly plump, and the nut 
within extremely hard; whereas the contrary takes 
place in the fruit of the cocoa-tree, which 1s reple- 


niſhed with milk inwardly, and clothed externally 
with a (hell as hard as a ftone ? 


Neither has the Sun more influence on the me- 
chanical conſtruction of animals: their interior 
parts, which are moſt conſtantly moiſtened with 
humours, with blood and marrow, are frequently 
the hardeſt, ſuch as the teeth and the bones; and 
the parts moſt expoſed to the action of his heat 
are often very ſoft, as hair, feathers, the fleſh, and 
the eyes. Once more, how comes it to paſs, that 
there is ſo little analogy between plants tender, 
ligneous, liable to putrefaction, and the Earth 
which produces them; and between the corals 
and the madrepores of ſtone, which form banks fo 
extenſive between the Tropics, and the ſea-water 
in which they are formed? To all appearance, the 
contrary ought to happen: the water ought to 
have produced ſoft plants, and the earth ſolid 
plants. If things exiſt thus, there muſt, undoubt- 
edly, be more than one good reaſon for it; I 
think I have a glimpſe of a very tolerable one : 
at is this, that if theſe analogies actually took place, 
the two elements would in a ſhort time become 
uninhabitable ; they would ſoon be overwhelmed 


by 
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by their own vegetation. The Sea would be inca- 


pable of breaking madrepores of wood, and the 
air of diffolving forelts of ſtone. 


The ſame doubts might be ſtarted, reſpecting 
the nature of Water. This element, we allege, is 
formed of ſmall globules, which roll one over an- 
other; that it is to the ſpherical form of it's ele- 
mentary particles we ought to aſcribe it's fluidity. 
But if theſe are globules, there muſt be between 
them intervals and vacuities, without which they 
could not be ſuſceptible of motion. Ho comes 
it to paſs, then, that water is incompreſſible? If 
you apply to it a ſtrong compreſſing power in a 
tube, it will force it's way through the pores of 
that tube, though it be of gold; and will burſt it, if 
of iron. Employ what efforts you pleaſe, you wall 
find it impoſlible to reduce it to a ſmaller ſize. 
But ſo far from knowing the form of it's compo- 
nent parts, we cannot ſo much as determine that 
of the combined whole. Does it conſiſt in being 
expanded into inviſible vapours in the air, as the 
dew, or collected into miſt in the clouds, or con- 
ſolidated into maſſes in the ice, or finally, in a 
fluid tate, as in the rivers. Fluidity, it is faid, 
forms one of it's principal characters. Yes, be- 
cauſe we drink it in that ſtate, and becauſe, under 
this relation, it intereſts us the moſt. We deter- 
mine it's principal character, as we do that of all 


the 
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the objects of Nature, for the reaſon which I have 
already ſuggeſted, from our own moſt craving ne- 
ceſſity; but this very character appears foreign to 
it: for it owes it's fluidity only to the action of the 
heat; if you deprive it of this, it changes into 
ice. It would be very ſingular, ſhould it be made 
to appear, after all our fundamental definitions, 
that the natural ſtate of water was to be ſolid, and 
that the natural ſtate of earth was to be fluid: 
now this muſt actually be the cafe, if water owes 
it's fluidity only to heat, and if earth 1s nothing 
but an aggregation of ſands united by different 
glues, and attracted to a common centre, by the 
general action of gravity. 


The elementary qualities of air, are not of more 
eaſy determination. Air, we fay, is an elaſtic 
body: when it is ſhut up in the grains of gun- 
powder, the action of fire dilates it to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to communicate to it the power of hurling 
a globe of iron to a prodigious diſtance, But how 
could it have been, with all this elaſticity, com- 
prefled into the grains of a crumbling powder ? 
If you put even any liquid ſubſtance into a ſtate 
of fermentation in a flaſk, a thouſand times more 
air will be ſeparated from it, than you could force 
into the veſſel without breaking it. How could 
this air be confined in a ſubſtance ſoft and fluid, 
without diſengaging itſelf by its own action? 

The 
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The air when loaded with vapours, we farther 
ſay, is refrangible. The farther we advance to the 
North, the mofe elevated does the Sun appear 
over the Horizon, above the place which he ac- 
tually occupies in the Heavens. The Dutch ma- 
riners, who paſſed the Winter of 1597, in Nova- 
Zembla, after a night of ſeveral months, ſaw the 
Sun re-appear fifteen days fooner than they ex- 
pected his return. All this is very well. But if 
vapours render the air refrangible, why 1s there no 
Aurora, nor twilight, nor any durable refraction of 
light whatever, between the Tropics, not even on 
the Sea, where fo many vapours are exhaled, by 
the conſtant action of the Sun, that the Horizon 
is ſometimes quite involved in miſt by them. 


The light is not refracted, ſays another Philo- 
ſopher, by the vapours, but by the cold; for the 
refraction of the Atmoſphere is not ſo great at the 
end of Summer, as at the end of Winter, at the 
autumnal Equinox, as at the vernal. 


I admit the truth of this obſervation ; however, 
after very hot days in Summer, there is refraction to 
the North, as well as in our temperate Climates, 
and there is none between the Tropics : the cold, 
therefore, does not appear to me to be the mecha- 
nical cauſe of refraction, but it is the final cauſe of 

it. 
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vapours render the air refrangible, why is there no 


Aurora, nor twilight, nor any durable refraction of 
light whatever, between the Tropics, not even on 
the Sea, where ſo many vapours are exhaled, by 
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ſopher, by the vapours, but by the cold; for the 
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end of Summer, as at the end of Winter, at the 
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it. This wonderful multiplication of light, which 
increaſes in the Atmoſphere, in proportion to the 
intenſeneſs of the cold, is, in my apprehenſion, 
a conſequence of the ſame Law which tranſmits 
the Moon into the northern ſigns, in proportion as 
the Sun forſakes them, and which cauſes her to il- 
luminate the long nights of our Pole, while the 
Sun 1s under the Horizon ; for light, be of what 
ſort it may, is warm. Theſe wonderful harmonies 
are not in the nature of the Elements, but in the 
will of Hi who has eſtabliſhed them in ſubordi- 
nation to the neceſſities of beings endowed with 
ſenſibility. 


Fire preſents to us phenomena ſtill more incom- 
prehenſible. Firſt of all, Is fire matter? Matter, 
according to the definitions of Philoſophy, is that 
which is diviſible in length, breadth, and depth. 
Fire is diviſible only in perpendicular length. 
Never will you divide a flame, or a ray of the Sun, 
in it's horizontal breadth. Here, then, is matter 
diviſible only in two dimenſions. Beſides, it has 
no gravity, for it continually aſcends; nor levity, 
for it deſcends, and penetrates bodies ever ſo much 
below it. Fire, we are told, 1s contained in all 
bodies. But, being of a conſuming nature, How | 
does it not devour them? How can it remain in 
water without being extinguiſhed ? 


Theſe 
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Theſe difficulties, and ſeveral others, induced 
Newton to believe that fire was not an element, 
but certain ſubtile matter put in motion. Fric- 
tion, it is true, and colliſion, elicit fire from ſeveral 
bodies. But how comes it, that air and water, 
though agitated ever ſo much, never catch fire ? 
Nay, How comes it that water even gets cold by 
motion, though it's fluidity 1s entirely owing to 
it's being impregnated by fire? Contrary to the 
nature of all other motions, Wherefore does that 
of fire go on in a conſtant ſtate of propagation, in- 
ſtead of meeting a check. All bodies loſe their 
motion by communicating it. If you ſtrike ſeveral 
billiard balls with one, the motion is communi- 
cated among them, it 1s divided and loſt. But a 
ſingle ſpark of fire diſengages from a piece of 
wood, the igneous particles, or the ſubtile matter 
if you will, which are contained in it, and the 
whole together increaſe their rapidity to ſuch a 
degree; as to make one vaſt conflagration of a 
whole foreſt. 


We are not better acquainted with the negative 
qualities. Cold, they tell us, 1s produced by the 
abſence of heat: but if cold is merely a negative 
quality, How is it capable of producing poſitive 
effects? If you put into water a bottle of iced 
wine, as I have ſeen done in Ruſſia, oftener than 

VOL. 11, * | once, 
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once, you ſee, in a ſhort time, ice of an inch 

in thickneſs cover the outſide of the bottle. A 
block of ice diffuſes cold all over the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere. Darkneſs, nevertheleſs, which 1s a 
privation of light, diffuſes no obſcurity over ſur- 
rounding light. If you open, in a day of Sum- 
mer, a grotto at once dark and cool, the ſurround- 
ing light will not be in the leaſt impaired by the 
darkneſs which it contained ; but the heat of the 
adjacent air will be perceptibly diminiſhed by the 
cold air which iſſues from it. I am aware of the 
reply; it will be ſaid, if there is no perceptible 
obſcuration in the firſt caſe, it is owing to the ex- 
treme rapidity of light, which replaces the dark- 
neſs; but this would be increaſing the difficulty, 
inſtead of removing it, by ſuppoſing that darkneſs, 


too, bas poſitive effects, which we have not time 
now to animadvert upon. 


It is, however, on ſuch pretended fundamental 
principles, that moſt of our ſyſtems of Phyſics are 
reared. If we are in an error, or in a ſtate of ig- 
norance, at the point of departure, it cannot bo 
long before we go aſtray on the road; and it is 
really incredible with what facility, after having 
laid down our principles ſo ſlightly, we repay our- 


ſelves in conſequences, in vague terms, and in 
contradictory ideas. 


I have 
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V have ſeen, for example, the formation of thun- 
der explained, in highly celebrated phyſical tracts. 
Some demonſtrate to you, that it is produced by 
the collifion of two clouds, as if clouds, or foggy 
vapours, ever could produce a collifion ! Others 
gravely tell you, that it is the effect of the air di- 
lated by the ſudden inflammation of the ſulphur 
and of the nitre which float in the air, But, in 
order to it's being capable of producing it's tre- 
mendous exploſions, we are under the neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing, that the air was confined in a body 
which made ſome reſiſtance. If you ſet fire to a 
great maſs of gun powder in an unconfined ſitua- 
tion, no exploſion follows. 1 know very well that 
the detonation of thunder has been imitated, in 
the experiment of fulminating powder ; but the 
materials employed in the compoſition of it have a 
ſort of tenacity. They undergo, on the part of the 
iron ladle which contains them, a reſiſtance againſt 
which they ſometimes act with ſo much violence 
as to perforate it. After all, to imitate a pheno- 
menon is not to explain it. The other effects of 
thunder are explained with ſimilar levity. As the 
air is found to be cooler after a thunder: ſtorm, the 
nitre, we are told, which is diffuſed through the 
Atmoſphere, is the cauſe of it; but was not that 
nitre there before the exploſion, when we were al- 

moſt ſuffocated with heat? Does nitre cool only 
uv hen it is ſet on fire? According to this mode of 
R 2 reckoning, 
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reckoning, our batteries of cannon ought to be- 
come glaciers in the midſt of a battle, for a world 
of nitre is kindled into flame on ſuch occaſions ; 
they are under the neceſſity, however, of cooling 
the cannon with vinegar; for, after having been 
fired off twenty times, in quick ſucceſſion, it is 
impoſſible to apply your hand to the piece. The 
flame of the nitre, though inſtantaneous, power- 


fully penctrates the metal, notwithſtanding it's 
thicknefs and ſolidity. 


The heat, it is true, may likewiſe be occalioned 
by the interior vibration of the parts. Whatever 
may be 1n this, the cooling of the air, after a 
thunder- ſtorm, proceeds, in my opinion, from that 
ſtratum of frozen air which ſurrounds us, to the 
height of from twelve to fifteen hundred fathoms ; 
and which, being divided and dilated at it's baſe, 
by the fire of the ſtormy clouds, flows haſtily into 
our Atmoſphere. It's motion determines the fire of 
the thunder, to direct ittelf, contrary to it's nature, 
toward the Earth. It produces till farther effects, 


which neither time nor place permit me at preſent 
to untold, 


It was affirmed, in the laſt age, that the Earth 
was drawn out at the Poles; and we are now po- 
fitively told, that it is flattened there. I ſhall not 
at preient enter into an examination of the prin- 
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eiples from which this laſt concluſion has been de- 
duced, and the obſervations on which it has been 
{upported. The flattening of the Earth at the 
Poles has been accounted for from a centrifugal 
force, to which likewiſe it's motion through the 
Heavens has been aſcribed; though this pretended 
force, which has increaſed the diameter of the 
Earth at the Equator, has not the power of raiſing 
ſo much as a ſtraw into the air. 


The flattening of the Poles, they tell us, has 
been aſcertained, by the meaſurement of two ter- 
reſtrial degrees, made at a vaſt expenſe, the one in 
Peru, near the Equator, and the other in Lapland, 
bordering upon the polar Circle *. Thoſe expe- 
riments were made, undoubtedly, by men of very 
great capacity and reputation. But perſons of at 
leaſt equal capacity, and of a name as high in the 
republic of Science, had demonſtrated, upon other 
principles, and by other experiments, that the 
Earth was lengthened at the Poles. Caſſini eſti- 
mates at fifty leagues, the length by which the 
axis of the Earth exceeds it's diameters, which 
gives to cach of the Poles twenty-five leagues of 
clevation over the circumference of the Globe, We 


* Tt is evident, that the concluſion, from thoſe very meafure- 
ments, ought to have been, that the Earth 1s lengthened at the 
Poles, See the Explanation of the Plates in vol. 1. 
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ſhall certainly enlift under the banner of this illuſ- 
trious Aſtronomer, if we conſider the teſtimony of 
the eye as of any weight; for the ſhade of the 
Earth appears oval over it's Poles, in central 
eclipſes of the Moon, as was obſerved by Tycho 
Brhae and Kepler. Theſe names are a hoſt in 
themſelves. 


But without conſidering any name as an autho- 
rity, where natural truths are concerned, we may 
conclude, from ſimple analogies, the elongation of 
the axis of the Earth. If we conſider, as has been 
already ſaid, the two Hemiſpheres as two moun- 
tains, whoſe baſes are at the Equator, the ſummits 
at the Poles, and the Ocean, which alternately 
flows from one of theſe ſummits, as a great river 
deſcending from a mountain, we ſhall have, under 
this point of view, objects of compariſon which 
may aſſiſt us in determining the point of elevation 
from which the Ocean takes it's riſe, by the diſ- 
tance of the place where it's courſe terminates, 
Thus the ſummit of Chimboraco, the moſt ele- 
vated of the Andes of Peru, out of which the ri- 
ver of the Amazons iſſues, having a league and 
one-third nearly of elevation, above the mouth of 
that river, which is diſtant from it, in a ſtraight 
line, about twenty-ſix degrees, or fix hundred and 
fifty leagues, it may be thence concluded, that the 
ſummit of the Pole muſt be elevated above the 

circumference 
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circumference of the Earth nearly five leagues, in 
order to have a height proportioned to che courſe 
of the Ocean, which extends as far as the Line, 
ninety degrees diſtant, that is to ſay, two thou- 
ſand, two hundred and fifty leagues, in a ſtraight 
line. 


If we farther conſider, that the courſe of the 
Ocean does not terminate at the Line, but that 
when it deſcends in Summer from our Pole, it ex- 
tends beyond the Cape of Good-Hope, as far as 
to the eaſtern extremities of Aſia, where it forms 
the current known by the name of the weſterly 
Monſoon, which almoſt encompaſſes the Globe, 
under the Equator, we ſhall be under the neceſſity 
of aſſigning to the Pole, from which it takes it's 
departure, an elevation proportioned to the courſe 
which it is deſtined to perform, and of tripling, 
at leaſt, that elevation, in order to give it's waters 
a ſufficient declivity. I pur it down, then, at fif- 
teen leagues: and if to this height we add that of 
the ices which are there accumulated, the enor- 
mous pyramids of which over 1cy mountains, 
have ſometimes an elevation of one-third above 
the heights which ſupport them, we ſhall find that 
the Pole can hardly have leſs than an elevation of 
the twenty-five leagues above the circumference 
which Caſſini aſſigned to it. 

R 4 Obeliſks 
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Obcliſks of ice ten leagues high, are not diſpro- 
portioned to the centre of cupolas of ice two thou- 
ſand leagues in diameter, which, in Winter, cover 
our northern Hemiſphere ; and which have like- 
wife, in the ſouthern Hemiſphere, in the month 
of February, that 1s, in the very Midſummer of 
that Hemiſphere, prominent borders, elevated like 
promontories, and three thouſand leagues, at leaſt, 
in circumference, according to the relation of Cap- 
tain Cook, who coaſted round them in the years 


1773 and 1774. 


The analogy which I eſtabliſh between the two 
Hemiſpheres of the Earth, the Poles, and the 
Ocean which flows from them, and two mountains, 
their peaks, and the rivers which there have their 
fources, 1s 1n the order of the harmonies of the 
Globe, which exhibits a great number of ſimilar 
harmonies on a ſimaller ſcale in the Continents, 
and in moſt iſlands, which are Continents in mi- 
niature. 


It would appear, that Philoſophy has, in all 
ages, affected to find out very obſcure cauſes, in 
order to explain the moſt common effects, in the 
view of at:racting the admiration of the vulgar, 
who, in fact, ſcarcely ever admire any thing but 
what they do not comprehend. She has not failed 


to 
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to take the advantage of this weakneſs of mankind, 
by infolding herſelf in a pompoſity of words, or 
in the myſteries of Geometry, the better to carry 
on the deception, For how many ages did ſhe 
ring in our ſchools, the horror of a vacuum which 
ſhe aſcribed to Nature? How many ſagacious 
pretended demonſtrations of this have been given, 
which were to crown their authors with never- 
fading laurels, but which are now gone to the 
jand of forgetfulneſs? 


She diſdains, on the other hand, to dwell on 
ſimple obſervations, which bring down to the level 
of every capacity, the harmonies which unite all 
the kingdoms of Nature. For example, the Phi- 
joſophy of our day refuſes to the Moon all influ- 
ence over vegetables and over animals. It is, ne- 
vertheleſs, certain, that the moſt conſiderable 
growth of plants takes place in the night-time ; 
nay, that there are ſeveral vegetables which flower 
only during that ſeaſon; that numerous claſſes of 
inſets, birds, quadrupeds, and fiſhes, regulate 
their loves, their hunting matches, and their pere- 
grinations according to the different phaſes of the 
orb of night. But what, degrade Philoſophers 
to the experience of gardeners and fiſhermen! 
What, condeſcend to think and talk like ſuch 
groundlings ! 
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If Philoſophy denies the influence of the Moon 
oyer the minuter objects of the Earth, ſhe makes 
it up amply, by conferring on her a very extenſive 
power over the Globe itſelf, without being over- 
ſcrupulous about the ſelf-contradiction. She af- 
firms, that the Moon, in paſſing over the Ocean, 
preſſes upon it, and thus occaſions the flux of the 
tides on it's ſhores. But how is it poſſible that 
the Moon ſhould compreſs our Atmoſphere, which 
only extends, they ſay, to a ſcore of leagues, at 
moſt, from us? Or, admitting a ſubtle matter, 
and poſſeſſed of great elaſticity, which ſhould ex- 
tend from our Seas as far as to the globe of the 
Moon, how could this matter be compreſſed by 
it, unleſs you ſuppoſe it confined in a channel? 
Muſt it not, in it's actual ſtate, extend to the right 
and to the left, while the action of the planet found 
it impoſſible to make itſelf felt on any one deter- 
minate point of the circumſerence of our Globe? 


Beſides, why does not the Moon act on lakes, 
and ſeas of ſmall extent, where there are no tides ? 
Their ſmallneſs ought no more to exempt them 
from the influence of her gravitation, than deprive 
them of the benefit of her light. Why are tides 
almoſt imperceptible in the Mediterranean ? 
Wherefore do they undergo, in many places, in- 
termittent movements, and retardations of two or 
three days? Wherefore, ina word, toward the North, 


do 
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do they come from the North, from the Eaſt, or 
from the Welt, and not from the South, as was 
obſerved, with ſurprize, by Martens, Barents, Lin- 
ſcbotten and Ellis, who expected to ſee them come 
from the Equator, as on the coaſts of Europe? 


The principal movements of the Sea, it muſt 
be allowed, take place, in our Hemiſphere, at the 
ſame times with the principal phaſes of the Moon; 
but we ought not from thence to conclude their 
neceſſary de pendance, and ſtill leſs explain it by 
Laws which are not demonſtrated. The Currents 
and the Tides of the Ocean proceed, as I think I 
have proved, from the effuſion of the ices of the 
Poles; which depend, in their turn, on the va- 
riety of the courſe of the Sun, as he approaches 
leſs or more toward either Pole : and as the phaſes 
of the Moon are themſelves regulated by the 
courſe of the Orb of Day, this is the reaſon why 
both take place at the ſame time. 


Farther, the Moon when full has, as we have 
already obſerved, an effective and evaporating 
warmth : ſhe muſt act, therefore, on the polar 
ices, eſpecially when at the full *. The Academy 


* This obſervation was made more than ſixteen hundred 
years ago. The Moon produces thaw ; diſſolving all ices 
and froſts by the humidity of her influence.“ Pliny's Natural 
Hiſtory. Book ii. chap, 101. 

of 
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of Sciences formerly maintained that her hght did 
not warm, after experiments made on her rays, 
and on the ball of a thermometer, with a burning 
mirror. But this is not the firſt error into which 
we have been betrayed by our books and our ma- 
chinery, as we ſhall ſee when we come to ſpeak of 
the decompoſition of the ſolar ray by the priſm. 
Neither is it the firſt time that an afſembly of Li- 
terati have, without examination, adopted an opi- 
nion on the authority of perſons who made expe- 
riments with much formality and ſtatelineſs. And 
this 1s the way that errors get into vogue. The 
one in queſlion has, however, been completely re- 
futed, firſt at Rome, and afterward at Paris, by a 
very fimple experiment. Some one took a fancy 
to expole a veſſel full of water to the light of the 
Moon, and to place one fimilar to it in the ſhade. 
The water in the firſt veſſel was evaporated much 
ſooner than that in the ſecond. 


To no purpoſe do we exert all our induſtry and 
ingenuity ;z we can lay hold of nothing in Nature, 
except reſults and harmonies : firſt principles uni- 
verſally efcape us. And, what is worſt of all, the 
methods of our Sciences have exerciſed a perni- 
cious influence on our morals and on religion. It 
is very caſy to miſlead men with reſpect to an in- 
telligence which governs all things, when nothing 
is preſented to them as firſt cauſes but mechanical 

means. 
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means. Alas! it is not by theſe that we ſhall be 
able to find our way toward that Heaven, which 
we pretend to know fo well. The greateſt of 
Mankind have caſt an eye thitherward as their laſt 
aſylum. Cicero flattered himſelf with the hope of 
being, after death, an inhabitant of che Stars ; and 
Ceſar, from that elevation, to preſide over the deſ- 
tiny of Rome. An infinite number of other men 
have limited their future happineſs to a ſuperin- 
tendance of mauſoleums, groves, fountains ; and 
others to a re- union with the objects of their loves. 
As for us, what are we now hoping for from Earth 
and from Heaven, where we ſee nothing beyond 
the levers of our pitiful machines ? | 


How! as the reward of our virtues, is our deſ- 
tination to mount no higher than this, to be con- 
founded with the elements! What, thy ſoul, O 
ſublime Fenelon ! to be exhaled in inflammable 
air; and to have had on the Earth the ſenti- 
ment of an order which did not exiſt even in 
the Heavens! How, among thoſe Stars fo lumi- 
nous, is there nothing but material Globes; and 
in their motions, ſo conſtant and fo varied, nothing 
but blind attractions? How ! Every thing around 
us inſenſible matter and no more; and intelligence 
given to Man, who could give himſelf nothing, 
only to render him miſerable ! How! and can we 
have been deceived by the involuntary ſentiment 

which 
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which makes us raiſe our eyes to Heaven, in the 
agony of ſorrow, there to ſolicit relief! The ani- 
mal on the point of cloſing his career, abandons 
himſelf to his natural inſtincts. The ſtag at bay 
ſeeks refuge in the moſt ſequeſtered ſpot of the 
foreſts, content to yield up the roving ſpirit which 
animates him, under their hoſpitable ſhades. The 
dying bee forſakes the flowers, returns to expire 
at the door of her hive, and to bequeath her ſocial 
inſtinct to her beloved Republic. And Man, fol- 
lowing the bent of his reaſoning powers, can he 
no where find, in the widely extended univerſe, 
any thing worthy of receiving his departing fighs ; 
not even inconſtant friends, nor ſelfiſh kindred, 
nor an ungiateful Country, nor a ſoil ſtubborn to 
all his labours, nor a Heaven indifferent to crimes 
and to virtue? 


Ah! it is not thus that Nature has apportioned 
her gifts. We bewilder ourſelves with our vain 
Sciences. By driving the reſearches of our under- 
ſtanding up to the very principles of Nature, nay; 
of Dir, we have ſtifled, in the heart, all feel- 
ing of both the one and the other. The ſame 
thing has befallen us which once befel a peaſant 
who was living happily iu a little valley in the 
heart of the Alps. A brook, which deſcended 
from thoſe mountains, fertilized his garden. For 
a long time he adored, in tranquillity, the benefi- 

cent 
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cent Naiad who kept his ſtream perpetually flow- 
ing ; and who increaſed it's quantity and it's cool- 
neſs as the Summer's heat increaſed. One day a 
fancy ſtruck him, that he would go and diſcover 
the place where ſhe concealed her inexhauſtible 
urn. To prevent his going aſtray, he begins with 
purſuing upward the track. of his rivulet. By little 
and little he riſes upon the mountain. Every ſtep 
he takes, in aſcending, diſcovers to him a thoufand 
new objects; plains, foreſts, rivers, kingdoms, 
boundleſs Oceans. Tranſported with delight, he 
proceeds in flattering hope of ſpeedily reaching 
the bleſſed abode where the Gods preſide over the 
deſtiny of this World. But, after a painful 
ſcramble, he arrives at the bottom of a tremendous 
glacier. He no longer ſees any thing around him 
but miſts, rocks, torrents, precipices. All, all 
has vaniſhed. Sweet and tranquil valley, humble 
roof, beneficent Naiad ! his patrimony 1s now re- 
duced to a cloud, and his divinity to an enormous 
maſs of ice. 


It is thus that Science has conducted us through 
ſeductive paths, to a termination ſo fearful. She 
drags after her, in the train of her ambitious re- 
ſearches, that ancient malediction pronounced 
againſt the firſt man who ſhould dare to eat the 
fruit of her forbidden tree *, © Behold, the man 


* Geneſis, chap. iiii, ver. 22. ; 
IS 
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e is become as one of us, to know good and evil.” 
He ſhall not, therefore, © put forth his hand, 
* and take alſo of the tree of life, and eat, and live 
* for ever.” What literary, political, and religious 
ſquabbles have our pretended Sciences excited ! 
How many men has ſhe prevented from living 
even a ſingle day f 


The ſublime genius and the pure ſpirit of New: 
ton, aſſuredly, could not have ſtood ſtill at the 
boundary preſcribed to a vulgar mind. On ob- 
ſerving the clouds reſorting from every quarter to 
the mountains which ſeparate Italy from the reſt of 
Europe, he would have inferred the attraction of 
their ſummits, and the direction of their chains, 
conformably to the baſons of the Seas, and to the 
courſes of the winds : he would thence have in- 
ferred equivalent diſpoſitions for the different ſum- 
mits of the Continent and of the Iſlands : he would 
have ſeen the vapours ariſing out of the boſom of 
the Seas of America, and conveying, through the 
air, fecundity to the centre of Europe, fixing them- 
ſelves in ſolid ice on the lofty pinnacles of the 
rocks, in order to cool the Atmoſphere of hot 
countries; undergoing new combinations, to pro- 
duce new effects; and returning in a fluid ſtate, 
to waſh their former ſhores, diffuſing, in their myſ- 
terious progrets, unlimited abundance, in a thou- 
{and different channels. He would have obſerved, 

with 
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with admiration, the conſtant impulſion commu- 
nicated to ſo many various movements, by the ac- 
tion of one ſingle luminary, the Sun, placed at the 
diſtance of thirty-two millions of leagues : and, 
inſtead of fruitleſsly rambling after the habitation 
of a Naiad, at the ſummit of the Alps, he would. 
have proſtrated himſelf before that GOD, whoſe 
providence embraces the concerns of a whole 
Univerſe. 


In order to ſtudy Nature with underſtanding, 
and to advantage, all the parts muſt be viewed in 
their harmony and connection. For my part, I, 
who do not pretend to be a Newton, am deter- 
mined never to leave the borders of my rivulet, 
I ſhall ſet up my reſt in my humble valley, and 
employ myſelf in culling ſome herbs and flowers; 
happy if I am able to form of them ſome garlands 
to decorate the entrance of that ruſtic Temple, 
which my feeble hands have preſumed to rear to 
the Majeſty of Nature ! * 


* The ſyſtem of the harmonies of Nature, which I am pro- 
ceeding to unfold, is, in my opinion, the only one which is 
within the reach of Man. It was firſt diſplayed by Pythagoras 
of Samos, who was the father of Philoſophy, and the founder 
of that ſe& of Philoſophers who have been tranſmitted to us 
by the name of Pythagoreans. Never did a ſucceflion of men 
ariſe ſo enlightened, as thoſe Sages were, in the natural 


Sciences; and none whoſe diſcoveries reflect higher honour on 
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the human underſtanding. - There exiſted, at that time, Philo- 
ſophers, who maintained that water, fire, air, atoms, were the 
ptinciples of things. Pythagoras inſiſted, in oppoſition to this 
doctrine, that the principles of things were the adaptations and 
the proportions of which the harmonies were compoſed, and 
that goodneſs and intelligence conſtituted the nature of GOD. 


He was the firſt who gave to the Univerfe the epithet of 
x00u.©-, mundus, becauſe of it's order. He maintained that it 
was governed by a Providence; a ſentiment perfectly conform- 
able to the tenor of our Sacred Books, and to experience. He 
invented the five Zones, and the obliquity of the Zodiac. He 
taught that the Torrid Zone was habitable. He afcribed earth- 
quakes to the water. In fact, their focuſes, as well as thoſe of 
volcanos, as we have already indicated, are always in the vicinity 
of the Sea, or of ſome great lake. He believed that each of the 
Stars was a World, containing an Earth, an Air, and a Heaven; 
and even 1n his time, this had been an anciently received opt- 
nion; for it is to be found in the verſes of Orpheus. Finally, 
he diſcovered the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, which has ſerved 
as a baſis to an infinite gumber of geometrical theorems and 

folutions. | 


Philolags, of Crotona, one of his diſciples, maintained, that 
the Sun received the fire diffuſed over the Univerſe, and rever. 
berated it, which affords a better explanation of his nature than 
the perpetual emanations of light and heat which we aſcribe to 
him, without reparation, and without exhauſtion. He held 
that Comets were Stars, which re-appeared after a certain re- 
volution. Zcetes, another Pythagorean, maintained the exiſt- 
ence of two Continents, that which we inhabit, and one oppo- 
ſite to it; an idea applicable only to America. 


\ Theſe Philoſophers believed, that the ſoul of Man was a har- 
mony compoſed of two parts; the one reaſonable, the other 
irrational. 
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irrational. They placed the firſt in the head, and the other 
round the heart. They contended for it's immortality; and 
taught, that at the death of the man, his ſoul returned to the 
Soul of the Univerſe. They approved of divination by dreams 
and augury, and condemned that which is performed by means 
of ſacrifices. They had ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of humanity, that 


they abſtained from ſhedding the blood even of animals, and 
from eating their fleſh, 


Nature rewarded their virtues, and the gentleneſs of their 
manners, by innumerable diſcoveries, and beftowed on them the 
glory of having as followers, Socrates, Plato, Archytas of Ta- 
rentum, who invented the ſcrew, Xenophon, Epaminendas, who 
was educated by Lys the Pythagorean, and the good King 
Numa, who taught the Tuſcan prieſts to conjure down the thun- 
der: in a word, ſhe conferred on them all the luſtre that Philo- 
ſophy, Literature, the Military Art, or Royalty itſelf, can com- 
municate to the moſt favoured of mortals. 


Pythagoras has been calumniated, as having given encourage- 
ment to certain unmeaning ſuperſtitions ; among others, abſti- 
nence from the uſe of beans, &c. But, as truth is frequently 
under the neceſſity of preſenting herſelf to men under a veil, the. 
great Philoſopher, under this allegory, conveyed to his diſciples 
an advice to abſtain from public employments, becauſe it was. 
theu the cuſtom to make ufe of beans, in voting at the election 
of Magiſtrates, 


A very celebrated Writer, of modern times, who ſeems to 
look with an evil eye on every man of illuſtrious reputation, has 
preſumed to attack the character of Xenophon, in whom were 
united almoſt all the eminent qualities which can dignity hu- 
man nature; piety, purity of manners, military {kill and vg- 
lour, and eloquence. His ſtyle is ſo ſweetly flowing, that the 
Greeks beſtowed on him the appellation of the Athenian Bee. 

s 2 | This 
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This great man has been lately cenftred, on the ground of that 
celebrated retreat, by which he brought back ten thouſand 
Greeks into their own Country, from the very extremity of 
Perſia, having performed a march of eleven hundred leagues 
through a hoſtile country, and amidft foes innumerable. 


It has been aſſerted, by a man of great learning, that the 
retreat of this renowned General, was an effect of the good- 
nature, or the piety, of Artaxerxes ; and he has, of conſequence, 
treated the route which Xenophon purſued, by the north of 
Perſia, as a ſuperfluous precaution ——But is it credible that 
the King of Perſia, intentionally, ſhewed indulgence to the 
Greeks, when we know, that, by a perfidious piece of cruelty, 
he had put to death twenty-five of their chief men? How was it 
poſſible-for thoſe Greeks to have returned byt he ſame road which, 
they went, conſidering that every thing in this track had been 
put in motion to intercept them, and that the Perſians had, 
through it's whole extent, deſtroyed the villages ? Xenophon de- 
feated all their precautions, by directing his march through a 
track of which they had no foreſight. 


For my own part, I conſider this military expedition as the 
moſt illuſtrious that ever was atchieved; not only from the in- 
numerable conflicts, croſſings of rivers, forced marches over 
mountains, in the face of myriads upon myriads of enemies 
through which it was accompliſhed : but becauſe it was not 
ſullied by a ſingle act of injuſtice, and had no other object in 
view but the preſervation of citizens. All that is held in high 
renown among the Warriors of Antiquity, have conſidered the 
retreat of the ten thouſand as a moſter-piece in the military art. 
There is a ſingle expreſſion tranſmitted to us, which will for ever 
cover it with glory, uttered in an age, and among a People, by 
which the Science of War was carried to the height of perfec- 
tion, and in a ſituation which admitted not of diſſimulation: I 
mean an exprethon of Aulbony, when entangled in the country 


of 
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of the Parthians, That General, who poſſeſſed great military 
talents, and had at that time the command of an army of a 
hundred and thirteen thouſand men, of whom fixty thouſand 
were actually Roman citizens, obliged, as Xenophon was, to 
make a retreat in the face of the Parthians, and twenty times on 
the point of failing in his attempt, frequently exclaimed, with a 
gh! O the ten thouſand ! (See Plutarch.) 
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STUDY TENTH. 


— 


—— 


OF SOME GENERAL LAWS OF NATURE, 
AND, FIRST, 


OF PHYSICAL LAWS, 


TE ſhall divide theſe Laws into Laws phy- 
fical, and Laws moral, We ſhall firft 
examine, in the ſequel of this Volume, ſome phy- 
ſical Laws common to all the Kingdoms of Na- 
ture ; and, in the following Study, ſhall make the 
application of them to plants, in conformity to the 
Plan propoſed in the commencement of this 
Work. We ſhall, afterwards, proceed to the con- 
fideration of moral Laws; and ſhall endeavour to 
unfold in theſe, as well as in the phyſical Laws, 
the means of diminiſhing the ſum of human 
wretchedneſs. 


I muſt make frequent appeals to the candor of 
my Readers. I am preſuming to open a path hi- 
therto unattempted. I dare not flatter myſelf with 
the belicf, that my progreſs and ſucceſs keep pace 

| 84 with 
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with the ardor of my imagination, and the antici. 
pations of my heart. But the imperfect materials, 
which I have buſied mylelf in collecting, may, 
perhaps, one day, aſſiſt men of greater ability, 
and in a happier ſituation, in raiſing to Nature a 
temple more worthy of her, Recollect, my dear 
Reader, that all I promifed you was the frontiſ- 
piece and the ruins of it, 


OF CONFORMITY. * 


Though Conformity be a perception of our rea- 
fon, I place it at the head of phyſical Laws, be- 


* I do not know any ſingle word in our language which ex- 
preſſes cloſely the import of the French word convenance. It 
ſignifies ſuitagleneſs, correſpondence, the exact adaptation of one 
thing to another. I employ the term conformity, as coming the 
neareſt to our Author's idea of any one that occurred to my 
mind. Whoever has attempted tranſlation muſt, frequently, 
haye felt the difficulty of rendering certain words by exactly 
equivalent words, though he was at no loſs where general 
meaning and expreſſion were concerned; for there is no perfect 
convenance between language and language. I wiſh it to be un- 
derſtood, then, that wherever the word conformity occurs, in the 
immediate ſequel of this Tranſlation, the meaning is, a com- 
plete coincidence, congruity, or tallying of object with object, 
as a bone fitted to it's ſocket, as the undulations of a paper 
check to thoſe of it's counter-check, as eye to eye, hand to 
hand, foot to foot ; and it applies equally to natural and to 
moral objects. N H. H. 


cauſe 
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cauſe it is the firſt feeling which we endeavour to 
gratify in examining natural objects. Nay, there is 
a connection ſo intimate between the phyſical cha- 
rater of thoſe objects, and the inſtin& of every 
being poſſeſſed of ſenſibility, that a colour, ſimply, 
is ſufficient to rouſe the paſſions of animals. A 
red object puts the bull into a rage, and ſuggeſts 
to moſt fowls and fiſhes the idea of prey. The 
objects of Nature diſplay, in Man, a feeling of a 
higher order, independant of his wants; it is that 
of conformity. It is by means of the multiplied 
conformities of Nature that Man has formed his 
own reaſon; for reaſon means nothing elſe but 
the relation, or conformity, of things that exiſt. 
Thus, for example, if I examine a quadruped, 
the eye-lids, which it can raiſe or let fall, at 
pleaſure, preſent to me conformities with light 
when I look at the form of his feet, I ſee a con- 
formity to the ſoil which he is deſigned to inhabit. 
It is impoſſible for me to conceive a determinate 
idea of theſe, without combining, on the ſubje&, 
various feelings of conformity, or of the want of 
it. Nay, the moſt material objects, and ſuch as 
have not, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, any decided form, 
cannot preſent themſelves to us without thoſe intel- 
lectual relations. A ruſtic grotto, or a ſteep rock, 
pleaſe or give pain, according as they preſent to 
us the ideas of repoſe or of obſcurity, of perſpec- 
tive or of precipice, | 

Animals 
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Animals have a ſenſibility only of objects which 
have particular conformities to their wants. It 
may be atirmed that they have, in this reſpect, a 
ſhare of reaſon as perfect as our own. Had New- 
ton been a bee, he could not, with all his geo- 
metry, have conſtructed his cell in a hive, without 
giving it, as the honey-bee has done, fix equal 
partitions. But Man differs from animals, in his 
capacity of extending this ſentiment of conformity 
to all the relations of Nature, however foreign 
they may be to his perſonal demands. It is this 
extenſion of reaſon which has procured for him, 


by way of eminence, the denomination of a ra- 
tional animal. 


It is unqueſtionably true, that if all the parti- 
cular rationality of all animals were united, the 
ſum would probably tranſcend the general reaſon 
of Man ; for human reaſon has deviſed moſt of 
it's arts and crafts, entirely from an imitation of 
their productions; beſides, all animals come into 
the world with their peculiar induſtry, whereas 
Man is under the neceſſity of acquiring his, at the 
expenſe of much time and reflection; and, as 1 
have juſt obſerved, by imitating the induſtry and 
ſkill of another. But Man excels them, not only 
by uniting, in himſelf alone, the intelligence ſcat- 
tered over all the reſt, but by his capability of riſ- 
ing upward to the ſource of all conformities, 


namely, 
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namely, to GOD himſelf. The only character, 
which eſſentially diſtinguiſhes Man from the ani- 
mal, is this, He is a religious Being. 
4 

No one animal partakes with him of this ſu- 
blime faculty. It may be conſidered as the prin- 
ciple of human intelligence. By it Man is ex- 
alted above the inſtinct of the beaſts, ſo as to be 
enabled to form a conception of the general plans 
of Nature; and which led him to ſuppoſe an or- 
der of things, from having caught a glimpſe of an 
Author. By it he was emboldened to employ fire 
as the firſt of agents, to croſs the Ocean, to give a 
new face to the Earth by agriculture, to ſubje& 
all animals to his empire, to eſtabliſh Society on 
the baſis of a religion, and to attempt to raiſe him- 
ſelf up to Derry by his virtues. It was not Na- 
ture, as is commonly believed, which firſt pointed 
out GOD to Man, but it is a ſenſe of the DEIT , 
in Man, which has indicated to him the order of 


Nature. The Savages are religious, long before 
they are Naturaliſts. | 


Accordingly, by the ſentiment of this univerſal 
conformity, Man is ſtruck with all poſſible con- 
formities, though they may be foreign to him. 
He takes an intereſt in the hiſlory of an inſect ; 
and if his attention 1s not engaged in behalf of all 
the inſets which ſurround him, it is becauſe he 


perceives 
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perceives not their relations, unleſs there be ſome 
Reaumur at hand to diſplay them to bim; or elle, 
the conſtant habit of ſeeing them renders them in- 
fipid ; perhaps it may be ſome odious or con- 
temptible prejudice ; for he is affected ſtill more 
by moral than by phyſical ideas, and by his paſ- 
hons more than by his reaſon, 


We ſhall farther remark, that all the ſentiments 
of conformity ſpring vp in the heart of Man, at 
the ſight of ſome uſeful end, which, frequently, 
has no manner of relation to his own perſonal 
wants: it follows, that Man is naturally good, for 
this very reaſon, that he 1s rational ; ſeeing the 

aſpect alone of a conformity, though entirely fo- 
reign to him, communicates a ſenſe of pleaſure. 
It is from this natural ſentiment of goodneſs, that 
the ſight of a well-proportioned animal conveys 
to us agreeable ſenſations, which increaſe in pro- 
portion as the creature unfolds it's inſtindt. We 
love to ſee a turtle, even in an aviary; but that 
bird pleaſes ſtill more, when at large in the foreſt, 
uttering the murmurs of love from the top of an 
elm, or when we perceive her buſily conſtructing 
in it a neſt for her young, with all the ſolicitude 
of maternal tenderneſs. 


Once more, it is from a reſult of this natural 
goodneſs that want of conformity communicates a 


painful 
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painful ſenſation, which is always excited at ſight of 
any thing incongruous. Thus we are ſhocked on 
looking at a monſter. It gives us pain to fee an 
animal wanting a foot or an eye. This feeling is 
independant of every idea of pain relatively to 
ourſelves, let Philoſophers ſay what they will; fot 
we ſuffer in ſuch a caſe, though we are aſſured that 
the animal came into the world in that defective 
ſtate, We are pained at the fight of incongruity, 


even in inſenſible objects. Withered plants, muti- 


lated trees, an ill- aſſorted edifice, hurt our feet- 
ings. Theſe ſenſations are perverted, or f:2prefſed, 
in Man, only by prejudice, or by education. 


OF ORDER. : 


A ſeries of conformities, which have a common 
centre, conſtitutes order. Th ere are conformities 
in the members of an animal; but order exiſts 
only in the body. Conformity re ſers to the detail, 
and order to the combination. Order extends our 
pleaſure, by collecting a great number of confor- 
mities, and it fixes them, by giving them a deter- 
mination toward one centre. It diſcovers to us at 
once, in a ſingle object, a ſucceſſion of particular 
conformities, and the leading conformity to which 
they all refer. Thus, order gives us pleaſure, as 
beings endowed with a reaſon which embraces all 

Nature > 
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Nature; and it pleaſes us ſtill more, perhaps, as 
being weak and limited creatures, capable of tak- 
ing in only a ſingle point at once. 


It gives us pleaſure, for example, to view the 
relations between the proboſcis of a bee, and the 
nectareous juices of flowers; between thoſe of her 
thighs, hollowed into ſpoons, and briſtled with 
hairs, to the fine powder of the ſtamina which ſhe 
there collects; between thoſe of her four wings, 
to the booty with which ſhe is loaded, (a reſource 
by Nature denied to flies which travel without a 
burthen, and which, for this reaſon, are furniſhed 
with two only * ;) finally, the uſe of a long ſting, 
which ſhe has received for the defence of her pro- 
perty, and all the conformities of the organs of 
this ſmall inſect, which are more ingenious, and 


in much greater number, than thoſe of the largeſt 
animals. 


But the intereſt grows upon us, when we ſee her 
covered all over with a yellow powder, her thighs 
pendent, and half oppreſſed with her burden, di- 
recting her flight through the air, acroſs plains, 
rivers, and ſhady groves, under points of the 


* The ichneumon, or aquatic dragon-fly, is, in like manner 
provided with four wings, becauſe ſhe too was intended to fly 
under a load. I have ſeen her catch butterflies in the air. 


wind, 
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wind, with which ſhe is well acquainted, and 
alighting, with a humming found, on the cavern- 
ous trunk of ſome aged oak. Here again we per- 
ceive a ſucceſſive order, on ſeeing a great multi- 
tude of little individuals, fimilar to her, coming 
out, and going in, according as the bufineſs of 
the hive may require. That one, whoſe particular 
conformities we have been admiring, is only a 
fingle member of a numerous Republic ; and this 
Republic itſelf is but a ſmall Colony, of the im- 
menſe Nation of bees, ſpread over the whole 
Earth, from the Line up to the ſhores of the frozen 
Ocean. 


This Nation, again, is ſubdivided into different 
ſpecies, conformably to the various ſpecies of 
flowers ; for there are ſome which, being deſtined 
to live on flowers which have no depth, fuch as the 
radiated, are armed with five hooks, to prevent 
their fliding on the petals. Others, on the con- 
trary, ſuch as the bees of America, have no ſtings, 
becauſe they conſtruct their hives in the trunks of 
prickly trees, which are very common in that pars 
of the world: ſuch trees, accordingly, are their 
protection. There are many other conformities, 
among the other ſpecies of bees, with which we 
are totally unacquainted. Nevertheleſs, this vaſt 
Nation, ſo varied in it's Colonies, and whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſions are ſo extenſive, is but one little family of 

the 
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the claſs of flies, of which we know, in our own 
Climate alone, near fix thouſand ſpecies, moſt of 
them as diſtin& from each other, as to forms and 
inſtincts, as bees themſelves are from other flies. 


If we were to compare the relations of this vo- 
latile claſs, ſo numerous in itſelf, with all the parts 
of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, we ſhould 
find an innumerable multitude of differgnt orders 
of conformity; and were we to add to them, thoſe 
which are preſented to us in the legions of butter- 
flies, ſcarabs, locuſts, and. other inſects which like- 
wiſe fly, we ſhould multiply them to infinity. All 
this, ſtill, would be but a ſmall matter, compared 
30 the various induſtry of the other inſets which 
crawl, which leap, which ſwim, which climb, 
which walk, which are motionleſs; the number 
of theſe is incomparably greater than that of the 
firſt ; and the hiſtory of theſe laſt, added to that of 
the others, would, after all, be the hiſtory of only 
one puny race of this great Republic of the 
World, repleniſhed as it is with innumerable ſhoals 
of fiſhes, and endleſs legions of quadrupeds, am- 
phibious animals, and birds, 


All their claſſes, with their diviſions, and ſub- 
diviſions, the minuteſt individual of which preſents 
a very extenſive ſphere of conformities, are them- 
ſelves only particular conformities ; only rays and 

points 
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points in the general ſphere, of which Man alone 
occupies the centre, and apprehends the immen- 
ſity. 


From a ſenſe of the general order, two other 
ſentiments obviouſly reſult ; the one which throws 
us imperceptibly into the boſom of the Deity, 
and the other, which recals us to the perception of 
our wants ; the one which exhibits to us, as the 
original cauſe, a Being infinitely intelligent, with- 
out us, and the other, as the ultimate end, a very 
limited being, in our own perſon. Theſe two ſen- 
timents characterize the two powers of which Man 
is conſtituted, the ſpiritual and the corporeal. 
This is not the place to unfold theſe : it is ſuffi- 
cient for my purpoſe to remark, that theſe two 
natural ſentiments are the general ſources of the 
pleaſure which we derive from the order of Nature. 
Animals are affected only by the ſecond, and that 
in a very limited degree. 


A bee has a ſentiment of the order of her hive ; 
but ſhe knows nothing beyond that. She is to- 
tally ignorant of the order which regulates the 
ants in their neſt, though ſhe may have frequently 
{een them proſecuting their labours. To no pur- 
' poſe would ſhe reſort, in the event of her hive's 
being deſtroyed, to ſeek refuge, as a republican, 

in the midſt of their Republic. To no purpoſe, 
bot. 1. f Y in 
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in the hour of diſtreſs, would ſhe attempt to avail 
herfelf of the qualities which ſhe has in common 
with them, and which make communities to flou- 
riſh, temperance, a diſpoſition to induſtry, the love 
of Country, and, above all, that of cquality, 
united to ſuperior talents : ſhe would meet, from 
them, with no hoſpitality, no conſideration, no | 
compaſſion. Nay, ſhe would not find an aſylum 
even among other bees of a different ſpecies : for 
every ſpecies has it's proper ſphere aſſigned to it, 
and this by an effect of the wiſdom of Nature; 
for if it were otherwiſe, the beſt organized ſpecies, 
or the ſtrongeſt, would expel'the others from their 
domains. Hence it follows, that the ſociety of - 
animals could not ſubſiſt independent of the pal- 
ſions, nor human ſociety independent of virtue. 
Man alone, of all animals, poſſeſſes the ſentiment 
of univerſal order, which is that of the Derry 
himſelf; and by carrying over the whole Earth, 
the virtues which are the fruits of it, whatever 
may be the differences which prejudice interpoſes 
between man and man, it 1s ſure of alluring all 
hearts to itſelf. It was by this ſentiment of uni- 
verſal order which governed your life, that you 
have become the men of all Nations, and that you 
intereſt us ſtill, even when you are no longer with 
us, Ariſlides, Socrates, Marcus- Aurelius, divine 
Fenelon, and you, likewiſe, unfortunate Ju- 
Fame! 


OF 


STUDY X. 2 


— 
1 


HARMONY. 


Nature oppoſes beings to each other, in order 
to produce between them agrecable conformities. 
This Law has been acknowledged from the higheſt 
Antiquity. It is to be found in many paſſages of 
the Holy Scriptures. I produce one from the 
Book of Eccleſiaſticus *: Omnia duplicia, unum 
contra unum, & non fecit quidquam decſſe. All 
<« things are double, one againſt another; and He 
* hath made nothing unperfect: one thing eſta- 
„e bliſheth the good of another.” 


I conſider this great truth as the key of all Phi- 
loſophy. It has likewiſe been fruitful in diſco- 
very, as well as that other; Nothing has been cre- 
ated in vain. It has been the ſource of taſte in 
the arts and in eloquence. Our of contrarzes ariſe 
the pleaſures of viſion, of hearing, of touching, 
of taſting, and all the attractions of beauty, of 
whatever kind it may be. But from contraries, 
likewiſe, ariſe uglineſs, diſcord, and all the ſenſa- 
tions which fill us with diſguſt. In this there is 
ſomething very wonderful, that Nature ſhould 
employ the fame cauſes to produce effefts ſo dif- 


* Ecclefiaſticus, chap, xhi. ver. 24, 25. 
1 2 ferent. 
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ferent. When ſhe oppoſes contraries to each 
other, painful affections are excited in us; but 
when ſhe blends them, we are agreeably affected. 
From the oppoſition of contraries ſprings diſcord, 
and from their union reſults harmony. 


Let us endeavour to find in Nature ſome proofs 
of this great Law, Cold is the oppoſite of heat, 
light of darkneſs, earth of water; and the har- 
mony of theſe contrary elements produces effects 
the moſt delightful : but if cold ſucceeds rapidly 
to heat, or heat to cold, moſt vegetables and ani- 
mals, expoſed to ſuch ſudden revolutions, are in 
danger of periſhing. The light of the Sun is 
agreeable ; but if a black cloud ſuddenly inter- 
cepts, or bears upon, the luſtre of his rays, or if a 
gleaming flame, ſuch as that of lightning, burſts 
from the boſom of a very dark night, the eye, in 
both theſe caſes, undergoes a painful ſenſation. 
The horror of a thunder-ftorm is greatly increaſ- 
ed, if the tremendous exploſions are interrupted 
by intervals of profound filence ; and it is height- 
ened inexpreſſibly, if the oppoſitions, of thoſe ce- 
leſtial fires and obſcurities, of that tumult and 


tranquillity, make themſelves felt in the gloom 
and ſilence of night. 


Nature oppoſes, in like manner, at ſea, the 
white foam of the billows to the black colour of 
: the 
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the rocks, in order to announce to the mariners 
from afar the danger of ſhallows. She frequently 
preſents to them forms analagous to deſtruction, 
ſuch as thoſe of ferocious animals, of edifices in 
ruins, or of the keels of ſhips turned upward. She 
even extracts from theſe awful forms hollow noiſes 
reſembling groans, and broken off by long inter- 
vals of ſilence. The Ancients believed that they 
ſaw in the rock of Scylla, a female of a hideous 
form, whoſe girdle was ſurrounded by a pack of 
dogs, which barked inceſſantly. Mariners have 
given to the rocks of the Bahama channel, ſo noted 
for ſhipwrecks, the name of the Martyrs, becauſe 
they preſent, through the ſpray of the billows 
which break on them, the horrid ſpectacle of men 
impaled, and expoſed on wheels. You would even 
imagine, that you heard ſighs and lobbings iſſuing 
from theſe diſmal ſhallows. 


Nature employs, in like manner, thoſe claſhing 
oppolitions, and thoſe ominous ſigns, to expreſs 
the characters of ſavage and dangerous animals of 
all kinds. The lion ftrolling, by night, through 
the ſolitudes of Africa, announces his approach 
from a great diſtance, by roarings, which have a 
ſtriking reſemblance to the rolling of thunder. 
The vivid and inſtantaneous flaſhes of fire which 
dart from his eyes in the dark, exhibit, beſides, the 
appearance of that formidable meteor, lightning. 

T3 During 
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During the Winter ſeaſon, the howlings of the 
wolves in the foreſts of the North reſemble the 
whiſtling of the winds as they agitate the trees ; 
the cries of birds of prey are ſhrill, piercing, and 
now and then interrupted by hollow notes. Nay, 
there are ſome which emit the ſounds of a human 
being in pain. Such 1s the lom, a ſpecies of 
ſea-fowl, which feeds on the ſhelvy coaſt of Lap- 
land *, on the dead bodies of animals which are 
there put aſhore : he cries like a man a- drowning. 


Noxious inſects exhibit the ſame oppoſitions, 
and the ſame ſignals of deſtruction. The gnat, 
thirſting after human blood, announces himſelf to 
the eye, by the white points with which his brown- 
coloured body 1s ſtudded, and to the ear, by his 
{ſhrill notes, which diſturb the tranquillity of the 
grove. The carnivorous waſp is ſpeckled, like the 
tiger, with black ſtripes on a yellow ground. You 
frequently find in our gardens, about the roots of 
trees which are decaying, a ſpecies of bug, of 
a longiſh form, which bears on it's red body mar- 
bled with black, the maſk of a death's head. 
Finally, the inſects which attack our perſons more 
immediately, however ſmall they may be, diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves by glaring oppoſitions of colour 
to the field on which they ſettle. 


gSce Jobn Scheffer's Hiſtory of Lapland. 
| Buy 
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But when two contraries come to be blended, of 
whatever kind, the combination produces pleaſure, 
beauty, and harmony. I call the inſtant, and the 
point, of their union: harmonic expreſſion. This 13 
the only principle which I have been able to per- 
ceive in Nature; for the elements themſelves, as 
we have ſeen, are not ſimple: they always preſent 
accords formed of two contraries to analyſes mul- 
tiplied without end. Thus, to reſume ſome of the 
inſtances already adduced, the gentleſt tempera- 
tures, and the moſt favourable, in general, to 
every ſpecies of vegetation, are thoſe of the ſeaſons 
in which cold is blended with heat, as in the 
Spring and Autumn. They are then productive 
of two ſaps in trees, which the ſtrongeſt heats of 
Summer do not effect. The moit agreeable pro- 
duction of light and darkneſs are perceptible at 
thoſe ſeaſons when they melt into each other, and 
form what Painters call the cear- obſcure and ha!f- 
lights. For this reaſon it is, that the moſt inte- 
reſting hours of the day are thoſe of morning and 
evening: thoſe hours, when, in the beautiful ima- 
gery of La Fontaine, in his charming fable of 
Pyramus and Thiſbe, the ſhade and the light ſtrive 
for the maſtery in the azure fields. The mot 
lovely proſpects are thoſe in which land and water 
are loſt in each other; this ſuggeſted that obſerva- 
tion of honeſt Plutarch; namely, that the plea- 
ſanteſt land- journies are thoſe which we make 


T 4 along 
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along the ſhore of the ſea; and the moſt delightful 
voyages thoſe which are a coaſting along the 
land. You will obſerve theſe ſame harmonies 
reſult from ſavours and ſounds the moſt oppoſite, 
in the pleaſures of the palate, and of the ear, 


We ſhall proceed to examine the uniformity of 
this Law, in the very principles by which Nature 
gives us the firſt ſenſations of her works, which 
are colours, forms, and motions. 


Of Colonrs. 


I ſhall be carefully on my guard not to give a 
definition of colours, and ſtill more, not to at- 
tempt an explanation of their origin. Colours are, 
as Naturaliſts tell us, refractions of the light on bo- 
dies, as is demonſtrated by the priſm, which, by 
breaking a ray of the Sun, decompounds it into 
{even coloured rays, which diſplay themſelves in 
the following order; red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. Theſe are, as they will 
have it, the ſeven primitive calours. But, as has 
been already obſerved, We do not know what is 
primitive in Nature. I might object to them, 
that if the colours of objects are produced only 
from the refraction of the light of the Sun, they 
ought to diſappear at the light of a taper, for the 

light 
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light of a taper is not decompounded by the 
priſm: but I ſhall confine myſelf to a few reflec- 
tions reſpecting the number, and the order of 
thoſe ſeven pretended primitive colours, 


Firſt, it is evident that four of theſe are com- 
pounded ; for orange is made up of yellow and 
red; green, of yellow and blue ; violet, of blue 
and red; and indigo is nothing more than a tint 
of blue ſurcharged with black. This reduces the 
ſolar colours to three primordial ; namely, yellow, 
red, and blue; to which if we add white, which 
is the colour of light, and black, which is the 
privation of it, we ſhall have five ſimple colours 


with which may be . all imaginable 
ſhades of colour. 


I muſt here obſerve, that our philoſophical ma- 
chinery deceives us with it's affectation of ſuperior 
intelligence, not only becauſe it aſcribes falſe ele- 
ments to Nature, as when the priſm diſplays com- 
pound for primitive colours, but by ſtripping her 
of ſuch as are true; for how many white and black 
bodies muſt be reckoned colourleſs, conſidering 
that this ſame priſm does not exhibit their tints in 
the decompoſition of the ſolar ray ! 


This inſtrument leads us farther into an errer 
reſpecting the natural order of theſe very colours, 
1 
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by making the red ray the firſt in the ſeries, and 
the violet ray the laſt. The order of colours in 
the priſm, therefore, is only a triangular decompo- 
ſition of a ray of cylindrical light, the two extremes 
of which, red and violet, participate the one of 
the other, without terminating it; fo that the 
principle of colours, which is the white ray and 
it's progreſſive decompotition, is no longer mani- 
feſted in it. I am very much diſpoſed to believe, 
that it is even poſſible to cut a cryſtal with ſuch a 
number of angles, as would give to the refractions 
of the ſolar ray an order entirely different, and 
would multiply the pretended primitive colours 
far beyond the number of ſeven. The authority 
of ſuch a polyedron would become altogether as 
reſpectable as that of the priſm, if the Algebraiſts 
were to apply to it a few calculations, ſomewhat 
obſcure, with a ſeaſoning of the ratiocination of 
the corpuſcular philoſophy, as they have done 
with regard to the effects of the triangular inſtru- 
ment. | | 


We ſhall employ a method, not quite ſo learn- 
cd, to convey an idea of the generation of colours, 
and of the decompoſition of the ſolar ray. Inſtead of 
examining them in a priſm of glaſs, we ſhall con- 
ſider them in the Heavens, and there we ſhall be- 
hold the five primordial colours unfold themſelves 
in the order which we have indicated. 

In 
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In a fine Summer's night, when the ſky is ſe- 
rene, and loaded only with ſome light vapours, 
ſufficient to ſtop, and to refract, the rays of the 
Sun, as they traverſe the extremities of our Atmo- 
ſphere, walk out into an open plain, where the 
firſt fires of Aurora may be perceptible. You will 
firſt obſerve the Horizon whiten at the ſpot where 
ſhe is to make her appearance; and this kind of 
radiance, from it's colour, has procured for it, in 
the French language, the name of aube (the dawn) 
from the Latin word aba, which ſignifies white. 
This whiteneſs inſenfibly aſcends in the Heavens, 
and aſſumes a tint of yellow, ſome degrees above 
the Horizon; the yellow, as it riſes ſome degrees 
higher, paſſes into orange; and this ſhade of 
orange riſes upward into the lively vermilion, 
which extends as far as the Zenith. From that 
point you will perceive in the Heavens, behind 
you, the violet ſucceeding the vermilion, then the 
azure, after it the deep blue or indigo colour, 
and, laſt of all, the black quite to the weſtward. 


Though this diſplay of colours preſents an in- 
finite multitude of intermediate ſhades, which 
ſucceed each other with conſiderable rapidity, ne- 
vertheleſs, there is a moment, and, if my recollec- 
tion of it be accurate, it is the moment when the 
Sun is juſt going to exhibit his diſk, that the daz- 
zling white is viſible in the Horizon, the pure 
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yellow, at an elevation of forty-five degrees; the 
fire colour, in the Zenith ; the pure blue, forty. 
five degrees under it, toward the Weſt ; and, in the 
very Weſt, the dark veil of night ſtill lingering on 
the Horizon. At leaſt, I think, I have remarked 
this progreſſion between the Tropics, where there 
is fcarcely any horizontal refraction to make the 


light prematurely incroach on the darkneſs, as in 
our Climates. 


J. J. Rouſſeau obſerved to me one day, that 
though the field of thoſe celeſtial colours be blue, 
the yellow tints which melt away into it, do not 
produce by that mixture the colour of green, as 1s 
the caſe in our material colours, when theſe two 
ſhades are blended. But I replied, that I had fre- 
quently perceived green in the Heavens, not only 
between the Tropics, but over the Horizon of Pa- 
ris. That colour, in truth, is hardly ever ſeen 
with us, but in ſome fine Summer evenings. I 
have likewiſe ſeen, in the clouds of the Tropics, 
all the colours perceptible on the earth, particu- 
larly at ſea, and in ſtormy weather. You may 
then ſee ſome of them copper-coloured, ſome of 
the colour of the ſmoke of a tobacco-pipe, ſome 
brown, reddiſh, black, gray, cheſnut, livid, the 
colour of a heated oven's mouth. As to thoſe 
which appear there in fine weather, ſome are ſo 
lively and brilliant, that no palace can exhibit any 

thing 
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thing to vie with them, were it enriched with all 
the gems of the Great Mogul. 


Sometimes the trade-winds, from the North- 
eaſt, or South-eaſt, which conſtantly blow there, 
card the clouds through each other, like ſo many 
tufts of filk ; then ſweep them away to the Weſt, 


crofling and re- croſſing them over one another, 


like the oſiers interwoven in a tranſparent baſket. 
They throw over the ſides of this chequered work, 
the clouds which are not employed in the contex- 
ture, and which are in no ſmall number, roll them 
up into enormous maſſes, as white as ſnow, draw 
them out along their extremities in form of a 
crupper, and pile them upon each other, like the 
Cordeliers of Peru, moulding them into the ſhape 
of mountains, of caverns, and of rocks; after- 
wards, as evening approaches, they grow ſome- 
what calm, as if afraid of deranging their own 
workmanſhip. When the Sun comes to ſet be- 
hind this magnificent netting, you ſee a multitude 
of luminous rays tranſmitted through each parti- 
cular interſtice, which produce ſuch an effect, that 
the two ſides of the lozenge illuminated by them, 
have the appearance of being begirt with a fillet 
of gold, and the other two, which are in the 
| ſhade, ſeem tinged with a ſuperb ruddy orange. 
Four or five divergent ſtreams of light, emanated 
from the ſetting Sun up to the Zenith, clothe with 
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fringes of gold, the undeterminate ſummits of this 
celeſtial barrier, and proceed to ſtrike with the 
reflexes of their fires the pyramids of the collateral 
aerial mountains, which then appear to conſiſt of 
filver and vermilion. At this moment of the 
evening are perceptible, amidſt their redoubled 
ridges, a multitude of valleys extending into infi- 
nity, and diſtinguiſhing themſelves at their open- 
ing by ſome ſhade of fleſh, or of roſe-colour. 


Thoſe celeſtial yalleys preſent, in their different 
contours, 1nimitable tints of white, melting, away 
into white, or ſhades lengthening themſelves our, 
without mixing over other ſhades. You ſee, here 
and there, iſſuing from the cavernous ſides of 
thoſe mountains, tides of light precipitating them- 
ſelves in ingots of gold and filver, over rocks of 
coral. Here it is a gloomy rock, pierced through 
and through, diſcloſing, beyond the aperture, the 
pure azure of the firmament; there it is an exten- 
five ſtrand, covered with ſands of gold, ſtretching 
over the rich ground of Heaven; poppy-coloured, 
ſcarlet, and green as the emerald. 


The reverberation of thoſe weſtern colours dif- 
fuſes itſelf over the Sea, whoſe azure billows it 
glazes with ſaffron and purple. The mariners, 
leaning over the gunwale of the ſhip, admire in 
filence thoſe aerial landſcapes. Sometimes this 

ſublime 
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ſublime ſpectacle preſents itſelf to them at the 
hour of prayer, and ſeems to invite them to lift up 
their hearts with their voices to the Heavens. It 
changes it's appearance every inſtant : what was 
juſt now luminous, becomes in a moment coloured 
ſimply; and what 1s now coloured, will, by and 
by, be in the ſhade. The forms are as variable as 
the ſhades; they are, by turns, iſlands, hamlets, 
hills clothed with the palm-tree; vaſt bridges 
ſtretching over rivers, fields of gold, of amethyſts, 
of rubies, or rather, nothing of all this ; they are 
celeſtial colours and forms which no pencil can 


pretend to imitate, and which no language can 
deſcribe. 


It is very remarkable, that all travellers who 
have, at various ſeaſons, aſcended to the ſummits 
of the higheſt mountains on the Globe, between 
the Tropics, and beyond them, 1n the heart of the 
Continent, or in Iſlands, never could perceive, in 
the clouds below them, any thing but a gray and 
lead-coloured ſurface, without any variation what- 
ever as to colour, being always fimilar to that of a 
lake. The Sun, notwithſtanding, illuminated 
thoſe clouds with his whole light ; and his rays 
might there combine, without obſtruction, all the 
laws of refraction to which our ſyſtems of Phyſics 
have ſubjected them. From this obſervation it 

follows, 
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follows, and I ſhall repeat it in another place, be- 
cauſe of it's importance, that there is not a ſingle 
ſhade of colour employed in vain, through the 
whole extent of the Univerſe ; that thoſe celeſtial 
decorations were made for the level of the Earth, 


and that their magnificent point of view is taken. 
from the habitation of Man. 


Theſe admirable concerts of lights and forms, 
which manifeſt themſelves only in the lower re- 
gion of the clouds, the leaſt illuminated by the 
Sun, are produced by laws with which Lam to- 
tally unacquainted. But let their variety be what 
it may, the whole are reducible to five colours : 
yellow appears to be a generation from white; red 
a deeper ſhade of yellow; blue, a tint of red 
greatly ſtrengthened ; and black, the extreme tint 
of blue. It is impoſſible to entertain a doubt re- 
ſpecting this progreſſion, if you obſerve, in the 
morning, as I have mentioned, the expanſion of 
light in the Heavens, You there ſee thoſe five 
colours, with their intermediate ſhades, gene- 
nerating each other nearly in this order: white, 
| ſulphur yellow, lemon yellow, yolk of egg yellow, 
orange, Aurora colour, poppy red, full red, car- 
mine red, purple, violet, azure, indigo, and black. 
Each of thoſe colours ſeems to be only a ſtrong 
tint of that which precedes it, and a faint tint of 

| that 


that which follows; thus the whole together 
appear to be only modulations of a progreſſion, 
of which white is the firſt term, and black the laſt. 


In this order, whereof the two extremes, white 
and black, that is, light and darkneſs, produce, 
in harmonizing, ſo many different colours, you 
will remark, that the red colour holds the middle 
place, and that it is the moſt beautiful of the whole, 
in the judgment of all Nations. The Rufſians, 
when they would deſcribe a beautiful girl, ſay ſne 
is red. They call her craſtna devitſa: red and 
beautiful being with them ſynonimous terms. In 
Mexico and Peru, red was held in very high eſti- 
mation. The moſt magnificent preſent which the 
Emperor Montezeuma could deviſe for Cortez, was 
a necklace of lobſters, which naturally had that 
rich colour“. The only demand made upon the 
Spaniards by the King of Sumatra, on their firſt 
landing in his country, and preſenting him with 
many ſamples of the commerce and induſtry of 
Europe, was ſome corals, and ſcarlet- coloured 
ſtuffs + ; and he promiſed to give them, in return, 
all the ſpiceries, and other merchandize, of India, 
for which they might have occaſion, 


* See Herrera. 
+ See General Hiſtory of Voyages by the Abbe Prevef. 
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There is no ſuch thing as carrying on trade, to 
any advantage, with the Negros, the Tartars, the 
Americans, and the Eafl-Indians, but through 
the medium of red cloths. The teſtimonies of 
travellers are unanimous reſpecting the preference 
univerſally given to this colour, Of this I could 
produce proofs innumerable, were I not afraid of 
being tedious. 1 have indicated the univerſality 
of this taſte, merely in the view of demonſtrating 
the falſhood of the philoſophic axiom which al- 
ſerts, that taſtes are arbitrary, or, which amounts 
to the ſame thing, that there are in Nature no 
laws for beauty, and that our taſtes are the effects 
of prejudice. The dire& contrary of this is the 
truth; it is prejudice that corrupts our natural 
taſtes, which would otherwiſe be the ſame over the 
whole Earth. From a prejudice of this kind, 
the Turks prefer green to every other colour, be- 
cauſe, according to the tradition of their Theolo- 
gians, this was the favourite colour of Mahomet, 
and his deſcendants alone, of all the Turks, have 
the privilege of wearing the green turban. 


But from a ſimilar, though oppoſite prejudice, 
the Perſians, their neighbours, deſpiſe green, be- 
cauſe they reject the traditions of thoſe Turkiſh 
Theologians, and, accordingly, do not acknow- 


ledge that conſanguinity of their Prophet, being 
followers of Ali. 


From 
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From another chimera, yellow appears to the 
Chineſe the moſt diſtinguiſhed of all colours, be- 
cauſe it is that of their emblematical dragon. Yel- 
low is, in China, the imperial colour, as green is 
in Turkey. The Chineſe, nevertheleſs, if we may 
depend on the authority of //>rants-1des repreſent 
their Gods and Heroes, on the ſtage, with their 
faces ſtained a blood colour *. All theſe Nations, 
the political colour excepted, conſider red as the 
moſt beautiful, which is ſufficient to eſtabliſh, 
with reſpect to it, an unanimity of preference. 


But, without dwelling longer on the variable teſ- 
timony of Man, we have only to appeal to that of 
Nature. It is with red that Nature heightens the 
moſt brilliant parts of the moſt beautiful flowers. 
She has given a complete clothing of it to the roſe, 
the Queen of the Garden: ſhe has beſtowed this 
tint on the blood, which is the principle of life in 
animals: ſhe inveſts moſt of the feathered race, 
in India, with a plumage of this colour, eſpecially 
in the ſeaſon of love. There are very few birds, 
on which ſhe does not then beſtow ſome ſhades, 
at leaſt, of this rich hue. Some have their heads 
covered with it, ſuch as thoſe which are called 
Cardinals; others have a breaſt-plate of it, a 
necklace, a capuchin, a ſhoulder-knot. There 


* Journey from Moſcow to China, page 141. 
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are ſome which preſerve entirely the gray, or 
brown ground of their plumage, but glazed over 
with red, as if they had been rolled in carmine, 
Others are beſprinkled with red, as if you had 
blown a ſcarlet powder over them. Together 
with this, ſome have a mixture of ſmall white 
points, which produces a charming effect. A little 
bird of India, called Bengali, is painted in this 
manner. 


But nothing can be more lovely than a turtle- 
dove of Africa, who bears on her pearl-gray plu- 
mage, preciſely over the place of the heart, a 
bloody ſpot conſiſting of different kinds of red 
blended, perfectly reſembling a wound: it ſeems 
as if this bird, dedicated to Love, was deſtined to 
wear her maſter's livery, and had ſerved as a mark 
to his arrows. What 1s ſtill more wonderful, 
theſe rich coraline tints diſappear in moſt of thoſe 
birds as ſoon as the ſeaſon of love is over, as if 
they were robes of ceremony, lent them by the be- 
nevolence of Nature, only during the celebration 
of their nuptials. 


The red colour, fituated in the midſt of the 
five primordial colours, is the harmonic expreſ- 
ſion of them, by way of excellence; and the re- 
ſult, as has been ſaid, of the union of two con- 
traries, light and darkneſs. There are, beſides, 

tints 
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tints extremely agreeable, compounded of the op- 
poſitions of extremes. For example, of the ſecond 
and fourth colour, that is, of yellow and blue, is 
formed green, which conſtitutes a very beautiful 
harmony, and which ought, perhaps, to poſſeſs 
the ſecond rank in beauty, among colours, as it 
poſſeſſes the ſecond in their generation. Nay, 
green appears, in the eyes of many perſons, if not 
the moſt beautiful tint, at leaſt the moſt lovely, 
becauſe it is leſs dazzling than red, and more con- 


genial to the eye *. 
I ſhall 


* Tt is harmony which renders every thing perceptible, juſt 
as monotony makes every thing to diſappear. Not only are 
colours the harmonic conſonances of light: but there is no one 
coloured body whoſe tint Nature does not heighten by the con- 
traſt of the two extreme generative colours, which are white and 
black, Every body detaches it{elf by means of light and ſhade, 
the firſt of which is a-kin to the white, and the ſecond to the 
black.. Every body, accordingly, bears upon it a complete har- 
mony. | 
This is not the effect of chance. Were we enlightened, for 
example, by a luminous air, we ſhould not perceive the form 
of bodies; for their outlines, their profiles, and their cavities, 
would be overſpread with an uniform light, which would cauſe 
their prominent and retreating parts to diſappear, With a pro- 
vidence, therefore, completely adapted to the weakneſs of our 
viſion, the Aurnox of Nature has made the light to iſſue from 
a ſingle point of Heaven : and with an intelligence that equally 
challenges our admiration, He has given a motion of progreſſion 
to the Sun, who is the ſource of that light, in order to form, 
with the ſhades, harmonies varying every inſtant. He has like- 

U 3 wiſe 
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1 I ſhall inſiſt no longer on the other harmonic 
ſhades which may be deduced, in conformity to 
the laws of their generation, from colours the moſt 
oppoſite; and of which might be formed accords 
and concerts, ſuch as Father Caſtel produced from 
his celebrated Harpſichord. I muſt, however, 
remark, that colours may have a powerful influ- 
ence on the paſſions; and that they, as well as 
their harmonies, may be referred to the moral af. 


wiſe modified that light, on terreſtrial objects, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to illuminate both immediately and mediately, by refrac- 
tion and by reflection, and to extend it's tints, and it's harmo- 
nies, with thoſe of ſhade, in a way that no words can expreſs. 
J. J. Rouſſiau one day made this obſervation : “ Painters 
& can give the appearance of a body in relief, to a ſmooth ſur- 
&« face; I ſhould be very glad to ſee them give the appearance ot 
%a ſmooth ſurface to a raiſed body.” I made no reply at the 
moment; but having ſince reflected on the ſolution of this pro- 
blem in optics, I by no means conſider the thing as impoſſible. 
The whole that is neceſſary, according to my idea, is to deſtroy 
one of the harmonic extremes which render bodies prominent. 
For inſtance, if the object aimed at were to flatten a baſs-relief, 
it would be neceſſary to paint the cavities white, or the promi- 
nent parts black. Accordingly, as they employ the harmony of 
the clare-obſcure, to give the appearance of a ſolid body to a 
plane ſurface, they might employ the monotony of one ſingle 
tint, to make what is actually raiſed and ſolid to diſappear, and 
become to the eye a plane ſurface. In the firſt caſe, painting 
renders that viſible which is not tangible ; in the ſecond, we 
ſhould have a body that might be touched, without being vi 


ſible. This laſt deception would be fully as ſurprizing as the 
other, 


fections. 
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fections. For example, making red the point of 
departure, which is the harmonic colour ſuper- 
eminently, and proceeding toward white in an 
aſcending progreſſion, the nearer you approach to 
this firſt term, the more lively and gay are the co- 
lours. You will have in ſucceſſion the poppy, the 
orange, the yellow, the lemon, the ſulphur, the 
white. On the contrary, the farther you proceed 
from red toward black, the {adder and more lu- 
gubrious are the colours; for this is the progreſ- 
ſion ; purple, violet, blue, indigo, and black, 


In the harmonies which may be formed, on 
both fides, by the union of oppoſite colours, the 
more that the tints of the aſcending progreſſion 
predominate, the more lively will be the harmo- 
nies produced ; and the contrary will take place, 
in proportion as the colours of the deſcending 
harmony ſhall prevail. From this harmonic ef— 
fect it is, that green, being compounded of yel- 
low and blue, is ſo much more gay, as the yellow 
has the aſcendant, and ſad in proportion as the 
blue predominates. | 


Farther, from this harmonic influence it 15, 
that white transfuſes moſt gaiety into all other 
tints, becauſe it is light itſelf. Nay, it produces, 
from oppoſition, a moſt delightful effect in the 
harmonies, which I call melancholy ; for, blended 
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with violet, it gives the delicious hue of the lilach 
flower; mixed with blue, it makes azure; and 
with black, produces pearl- gray; but melted 
away into red, it exhibits the roſe colour, that en- 
chanting tint, which 1s the flower of life. On the 
other hand, according to the predominance of 
black in colours which are gay, the effect pro- 
duced is more mournful than would have reſulted 
from unmixed black. This becomes perceptible 
on blending it with yellow, orange, and red, 
which are thereby rendered dull and gloomy co- 
lours. Red gives life to every tint into which it 
15 infuſed, as white communicates gaiety, and black 
ſadneſs. 


If you would wiſh to produce effects entirely 
oppoſite to moſt of thoſe which J have been juſt 
indicating, you have only to place the extreme co- 
lours cloſely by each other, without mingling 
them. Black, oppoſed to white, produces the 
moſt mournful, and the harſheſt effect. Their 
oppoſition is a badge of mourning among moſt 

Nations, as it is the ſignal of impending deſtruc- 
tion in the tempeſtuous appearances of the Hea- 
vens, and in the commotions of the Ocean. The 
yellow too, oppoſed to black, is the characteriſtic 
of many dangerous animals, as the waſp, the ty- 
ger, and ſeveral others. . I do not pretend to inſi- 
nuate, that the women have not the {kill of em- 


ploying 
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ploying to advantage, in their dreſs, thoſe oppo- 
ſite colours; but they are called in as an embel- 
liſhment only on account of the contraſts which 
they form with the colour of their complexion; and 
as the red predominates there, it follows that the 
oppoſite colours are advantageous to them, for 
harmonic expreſſion is never ſtronger, than when 
found between the two extremes which produce 
it. We ſhall offer a few thoughts hereafter on 
this part of harmony, when we come to ſpeak of 
contraſts, and of the human figure, 


It would be ridiculous to affect ignorance of 
the objections which may be ſtarted againſt the 
univerſality of theſe principles. We have repre. 
ſented white as a gay, and black as a fad colour, 
Nevertheleſs, certain Negro Nations repreſent the 
Devil as white: the inhabitants of the Peninſula 
of India, in token of mourning, rub their fore- 
head and temples with the powder of ſandal- 
wood, the colour of which is a yellowiſh white. 
The Navigator La Barbinois, who, in his voyage 
round the world, has as well deſcribed the manners 
of China, as thoſe of our ſea-officers, and of ſeve- 
ral European Colonies, fays, that white is the co- 
lour of mourning among the Chineſe. From 
theſe inſtances it might be concluded, that the 
feeling of colour mult be arbitrary, as it is not the 
fame in all Nations. 


I venture 
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I venture to offer the following reply to theſe 
objections. It has already been proved by evi- 
dence, that the Nations of Africa and Aſia, how- 
ever black they may be, prefer white women to 
thoſe of every other tint. If there be any Negro 
Nations who paint the Devil white, this may be 
caſily accounted for, from the ſtrong feeling which 
they have of the tyranny which the whites exerciſe 
over them. White, accordingly, having become 
with them a political colour, ceaſes to be a natural 
one. Beſides, the white 1n which they paint their 
Devil 1s not a white, beautifully harmonious, like 
that of the human figure: but a dead white, a 
chalk white, ſuch as that with which our painters 
illuminate the figures of phantoms and ghoſts in 
their magical and infernal ſcenes, 


If this dazzling colour is the expreſſion of 
mourning among, the Indians and Chineſe, the rea- 
ſon is, it contraſts harſhly with the black ſkin of 
thole Nations. The Indians are black. The 
ſkin of the ſouthern Chinefe is much ſun-burnt. 
They derive their religion and their leading cuſ- 
toms from India, the cradle of the Human Race, 
the inhabitants of which are black. Their out- 
ward garments are of a gloomy colour ; a great 
part of their dreſs conſiſts of black ſattin; the co- 
yering for their under extremities is black boots; 
the ornamental furniture of their houſes conſiſts, 


in 
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in a great meaſure, of that beautiful black var- 
niſhed ware, which we import from their country. 
White muſt, therefore, produce a harſh diſſonance 
with their furniture, their dreſs, and, above all, 
with the duſky colour of their ſkin. 


If thoſe Nations were to wear a black habit, in 
mourning, as we do, be their colour ever ſo deep, 
it would not form a claſhing oppoſition in their 
dreſs. The expreſſion of grief, accordingly, is 
preciſely the ſame with them as with us. For if 
we, in a ſeaſon of mourning, oppoſe the black 
colour of ovr clothes to the white colour of our 
{kin, in order thence to produce a funereal difſo- 
nance, the ſouthern Nations oppoſe, on the con- 
trary, the white colour of their garments to the 


duſky colour of their ſkin, in order to produce 
the ſame effect, 


This variety of taſte admirably confirms the 
univerſality of the principles which we have laid 
down reſpecting the cauſes of harmony and diſſo- 
nance. It farther demonſtrates, that the agree- 
ableneſs, or diſagreeableneſs of a colour, reſides 
not in one ſingle ſhade, but in the harmony, or 
in the claſhing contraſt, of two oppoſite colours. 


We might find proofs of thoſe laws multiplied 
withopt end, 1n Nature, to which Man ought ever 
to 
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to have recourſe in all his doubts. She oppoſes 
harſhly, in hot countries as in cold, the colours 
of dangerous and deſtructive animals. Venemous 
reptiles are univerſally painted in gloomy colours. 
Birds of prey are univerſally of an earthy hue op- 
poſed to yellow, and white ſpecks »on a dark 
ground, or dark ſpots on a light ground. Nature 
has given a yellow robe, ſtriped with duſky 
brown, and ſparkling eyes, to the tyger lying in 
ambuſh under the ſhade of the foreſts of the 
South : and ſhe has tinged with black the ſnout 
and paws, and with blood-colour the throat and 
eyes, of the white bear, and thereby renders him 
apparent, notwithſtanding the whiteneſs of his fur, 
amidſt the ſnows of the North. 


Of Forms. 


Let us now proceed to the generation of forms. 
If I am not miſtaken, the principles of theſe, like 
thoſe of colours, are reducible to five, namely, 
the line, the triangle, the circle, the ellipſe, and 
the parabola. 


The line generates all forms, as the ray of light 
does all colours. It goes on progreſſively, like 
the other, in it's generations, ſtep by ſtep, pro- 

| ducing 
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ducing firſt, by three fractions, the triangle, which 
of all figures, contains the ſmalleſt of ſurfaces 
under the greateſt of circuits. The triangle after- 
ward, compoſed itſelf of three triangles at the 
centre, produces the ſquare, which conſiſts of four 
triangles from the central point; the pentagon, 
which conſiſts of five; the hexagon, which conſiſts 
of ſix; and ſo of the reſt of the polygons, up to 
the circle, which is compoſed of a multitude of 
triangles, whoſe ſummits are at it's centre, and 
the baſes at it's circumference: and which, con- 
trary to the triangle, contains the greateſt of ſur- 
faces under the ſmalleſt of peripheries. The form 
which has, hitherto, always been going on pro- 
greſſively, commencing with the line, relatively to 
a centre, up to the circle, afterwards deviates from 
it; and produces the ellipſe, then the parabola, 
and finally all the other widened curves, the equa- 
tions of which may all be referred to this laſt. 


So that under this aſpect, the indefinite line 
has no common centre: the triangle has three 
points in it's bounding lines, which have a com- 
mon centre; the ſquare has four; the pentagon 
five; the hexagon ſix: and the circle has all the 
points of it's circumference regulated conformably 
to one common and only centre. The ellipſe be- 
gins to deviate from this regulation, and has two 
centres; and the parabola, as well as the other 
curves, 


— 
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curves, which are analogous to it, have centres 
innumerable contained in their ſeveral axes, from 
which they remove farther and farther, forming 
fomething like funnels. 


On the ſuppoſition of this aſcending generation 
of forms, from the line, through the triangle, up 
to the circle; and their deſcending generation, 
from the circle, through the ellipſe, to the para- 
bola, I deduce, from theſe five elementary forms, 
all the forms of Nature ; as, with the five primordial 
colours I compoſe all the poſſible ſhades of colour, 


The line preſents the ſlendereſt form, the circle 
preſents the fulleſt, and the parabola the moſt 
obliquely flured. In this progreſſion it may be 
remarked, that the circle, which occupies the 
middle between theſe two extremes, is the moſt 
beautiful of all the elementary forms, as red is 
the moſt beautiful of all the primordial colours. 
I preſume not to ſay, with certain ancient Philo- 
ſophers, that this form muſt be the moſt beautiful, 
becauſe it is the figure of the Stars, which, how- 
ever, would be no ſuch contemptible reaſon ; but, 
to employ only the teſtimony of our ſenſes, it is 
the moſt gratefu] to both the eye and the touch ; 
it is, likewiſe, the moſt ſuſceptible of motion; 
finally, what is no mean authority in the caſe of 
natural truths, it is conſidered as the moſt con- 


formable 
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formable to the taſte of all Nations, who employ 
it in their ornaments, and in their architecture; 


and it is particularly conformable to the taſte of 


children, who give it the preference to every other, 
in the inſtruments of their amuſement. 


It is very remarkable, that theſe five elementary 
forms have the ſame analogies to each other which 
the five primordial colours have among them- 
ſelves; ſo that if you proceed to their aſcending 
generation, from the ſphere toward the line,“ you 
will have forms angular, lively, and gay, which 
ſhall terminate in the ſtraight line, and of which 


Nature compoſes ſo many radiations and expan- 


fions of figure, in the Heavens and on the Earth, 
ſo agreeable to behold. If, on the contrary, you 
deſcend from the ſphere to the excavations of the 
parabola, you will be preſented with a gradation 


of cavernous forms, which are ſo frightful in 
abyſſes and precipices. 


Farther, if you join the elementary forms to 
the primordial colours, term for term, you will ob- 
ſerve their principal character mutually ſtrengthen 
each other, at leaſt in the two extremes, and in 
the harmonic expreſſion of the centre : for the 
two firſt terms will give the white ray, which is 
the ray of light itſelf ; the circular form, united 
to the red colour, will produce a figure analogous 
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to the roſe, compoſed of ſpherica! portions, with 
carmine tints, and, from the effect of this double 
harmony, deemed, in the judgment of all Nations, 
the moſt beautiful of flowers. Finally, black, 
added to the vacuity of the parabola, increaſes 
the gloom of retreating and cavernous forms, 


With theſe five elementary forms may be com- 
poſed figures as agrecable as the ſhades which are 
produced from . the harmonies of the five primor- 
dial colours. So that the more there ſhall enter, 
into thoſe mixed figures, of the two aſcending 
terms of the progreſſion, the more light and gay 
ſuch figures will be; and the more thac the two 
deſcending terms ſhall predominate, the more 
heavy and dull will be the forms. Thus, the form 
will be ſo much the more elegant, as the firſt 
term, which is the ſtraight line, ſhall have the pre- 
dominance. For example, the column gives us 
pleaſure, becauſe it is a long cylinder, which has 
the circle for it's baſis, and two ſtraight lines, or 
a quadrilateral figure of conſiderable length, for 
it's elevation. But the palm-tree, of which it 
is an imitation, pleaſes ſtill more, becauſe the 
ſtellated and radiating forms of it's palms, likewiſe 
taken from the ſtraight line, conſtitute a very 
agreeable oppoſition with the roundneſs of it's 
ſtem; and if, to this, you unite the harmonic 
form by way of excellence, namely, the circular, 

you 
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you will add inexpreſſibly to the grace of this 
beautiful tree. This, hkewiſe, Nature, who 
knows much more of the matter than we, has 
taken care to do, by ſuſpending, at the baſis of 
it's divergent boughs, ſometimes the oval date, 
and ſometimes the rounded cocoa- nut. 


In general, as often as you employ the circular 
form, you will greatly enhance the agreeableneſs 
of it, by uniting it with the two contrarics of 
which it is compoſed ; for, you will then have a 
complete elementary progreſſion. The circular 
form alone, preſents but one expreſſion, the moſt 
beautiful of all, in truth; but united to it's two 
extremes, it forms, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, an 
entire thought. Ir 1s from the effe& which thence 
reſults, that the vulgar conſider the form of the 
heart to be ſo beautiful, as to compare to it every 
other beautiful and intereſting object. That is beau- 
tiful as a heart, ſay they . This heart-form con- 
liſts, at it's baſis, of a projecting angle, and above, 
of a retreating angle; there we have the extremes: 


* Is not our Author here indulging fancy, rather than fol- 
lowing Nature? If this be an idea and expreſſion of the com- 
mon people, it muſt be the commonalty of a particular country, 
Heart is, perhaps, univerſally uſed to expreſs fondneſs, affection, 
deſire ; but to repreſent the form of that organ as beautiful, nay, 
the e/ence of beauty is, furely, a violent ſtretch of imagination. 

H. H. 
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and in it's collateral parts, of two fpherica} por- 
tions; there is the harmonic expreſſion. 


It is, farther, from theſe ſame harmonies, that 
long ridges of mountains, overtopped by lofty 
peaks of a pyramidical form, ſeparated from each 
other by deep valleys, delight us by their gracc- 
fulneſs and majeſty. If to theſe you add rivers 
meandering below, radiating poplars waving on 
their banks, flocks of cattle and ſhepherds, you 
will have vales ſimilar to that of Tempe. The cir- 
cular forms of the mountains, in ſuch a landſcape, 
are placed between their extremes, namely, the 
. prominency of the rocks, and the cavity of the 
valleys. But if you ſeparate from it the harmonic 
expreſſions, that is, the circular wavings of thoſe 
mountains, together with their peaceful inhabi- 
tants, and allow the extremes only to remain, and 
you will then have the dreary proſpe& of Cape- 
Horn; angular, perpendicular rocks, hanging over 
fathomleſs abyſſes. 


If to theſe you add oppoſitions of colour, as 
that of ſnow on the ſummits of the duſky rocks, 
the foam of the billows breaking on the lurid 
ſhore, a pale ſun in a gloomy ſky, torrents of rain 
in the midſt of Summer, tremendous ſqualls of 
wind ſucceeded by ſullen calms, a European veſ- 
ſe], on her way to ſpread deſolation over the iſlands 
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of the South-Sea “, running upon a rock when it 
is beginning to grow dark, firing, from time to 
time, guns, the ſignal of diſtreſs, the noiſe of 
which the echos of thoſe horrid deſerts reverberate, 
the terrified Patagonian running in amazement to 
his cave ; and you will have a complete view of 
that land of deſolation, covered over with the 
ſhades of death, 


Of Movements. 


It remains that I ſuggeſt a few reflections on the 
ſubje& of - motions. Of theſe we ſhall, in like 
manner, diſtinguiſh five which are fundamental: 
ſelf motion, or the rotation of a body round it- 
ſelf, which ſuppoſes no change of place, and 
which is the principle of all motion; ſuch is, per- 
haps, that of the Sun; after that, the perpendi- 
cular, the circular, the horizontal, and the ſtate of 


Would not the effect of this dreadful picture have been 
conſiderably ſtrengthened, had our Author repreſented his Eu- 
ropean veſſel as attempting to double Cape-Horn, on ber return 
from ſpreading devaſtation over the South-Seas, and making 
ſhipwreck on that dreary coaſt, ter the ſcene of blood was 
acted ? In this caſe we ſhould have had the ſtriking and inſtruc- 
tive repreſentation of the connection between Human Guilt 
and Divine Juſtice ; of the claſhing collifion of criminality and 
vengeance, H. H. 


X-2 reſt, 
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reſt. All movements whatever may be referred to 
theſe five. Nay, you will remark that Geometri- 
cians, who repreſent them likewiſe by figures, 
ſuppoſe the circular motion to be generated of the 
perpendicular and the horizontal, and, to make 
uſe of their language, produced by the diagonal 
of their ſquares. | 


I ſhall not inſiſt on the analogies of the genera- 
tion of colours and forms, to thoſe of the genera- 
tion of movements; and which actually exiſt, be- 
tween the white colour, the ſtraight line, and ſelf- 
motion, or rotation ; between the red colour, the 
{pherical form, and circular motion; between 
darkneſs, vacuity, and reſt, I fhall not pretend 
to unfold the infinite combinations which might 
reſult from the union, or oppoſition, of the corre- 
ſponding terms of each generation, and of the fili- 
ations of theſe fame terms. I leave to the Reader 
the pleaſure of following up this idea, and of 
forming to himſelf, with theſe elements of Nature, 
harmonies the moſt enchanting, with the addi- 
tional charm of novelty. I ſhall confine myſelf, 
at preſent, to a few haſty obſervations reſpecting 
motion. 


Of all movements, the harmonic, or circular 
motion, 1s the moſt agreeable. Nature has dit- 
fuſed it over moſt of her works, and has rendered 

even 
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even the vegetables, which are faſtened down to 
the earth, ſuſceptible of it. Our plains preſent 
frequent images of this, when the winds form, on 
the meadow, or on the corn- field, a ſeries of undu- 
lations, reſembling the waves of the ſea; or when 
they gently agitate, on the ſides of the lofty 
mountains, the towering tops of the trees, waving 
them about in ſegments of a circle. Moſt birds 
form portions of great circles as they play through 
the airy expanſe, and ſeem to take pleaſure in 
tracing, as they fly, an infinite variety of curves 
and ſpiral motions. It is remarkable that Nature 
has beſtowed this agreeable ſtyle of flying on 
many of the inoffenſive ſpecies of the feathered 
race, not otherwiſe to be prized for the exquiſite- 
neſs of either their ſong or their plumage. Such, 
among others, 15 the flight of the ſwallow. 


The caſe is very different with reſpe& to the 
progreſſive movements of ferocious or noxious ani- 
mals. They advance leaping, fpringing, and join to 
movements ſometimes extremely flow, others vio- 
{ently rapid: this is obſervable in the motion of 
the cat lying in wait to catch a mouſe. Thoſe of 
the tiger are exactly ſimilar, in his approaches 
upon his prey. The ſame diſcordancy is obferv- 
able in the flight of carnivorous birds. The ſpe- 
cies of owl called the grand-duke floats through 
the midſt of a tranquil ſky, as if the wind carried 

1 3 him 
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him this way and that. Tempeſts preſent, in the 
Heavens, the ſame characters of deſtruction. You 
ſometimes perceive the ſtormy clouds moving in 
oppoſite directions, and with various degrees of 
velocity ; now they fly with the rapidity of light- 
ning, while others remain immoveable as the rock. 
In the tremendous hurricanes of the Weſt-Indies, 
the exploſion is always preceded and followed by 
a dead calm. 


The more that a body poſſeſſes of ſelf-motion, 
or of rotation, the more agreeable it appears, eſpe- 
cially when to this movement 1s united the har- 
monic, or circular, motion. It is for this reaſon, 
that trees whole leaves are moveable, ſuch as the 
aſpin and poplar, have more grace than other fo- 
reſt trees, when agitated by the wind. They pleaſe 
the eye by the balancing of their tops, and by 
preſenting, in turns, the two ſurfaces of their fo- 
liage, which diſplay two different greens. They 
are likewiſe agreeable to the ear, from their imi- 
tation of the bubbling of water. From the effect 
of ſelf. motion it is, that, every moral idea out of 
the queſtion, animals intereſt us more than vege- 
tables, becauſe they have the principle of motion 
within themſelves. | 


I do not believe there is a ſingle ſpot on the 
Earth in which there is not ſome body in motion. 
Frequently 
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Frequently have I been in the midſt of vaſt ſoli- 
tudes, by day and by night, and in ſeaſons of per- 
fect tranquillity, and I have always heard ſome 
noiſe or another. Often, in truth, it was only the 
found of a bird flying, or of an inſect ſtirring a 
leaf; but found always ſuppoſes motion. 


Motion is the expreſſion of life. In this you 
ſee the reaſon why Nature has multiplied the 
cauſes of it in all her works. One of the great 
charms of a landſcape is to ſee objects in motion; 
and this is the very thing which the pictures of 
moſt of our great Maſters frequently fail to ex- 
preſs. If you except ſuch of them as repreſent 
tempeſts, you will find, every where elfe, their fo- 
reſts and their meadows motionleſs, and the water 
of their lakes congealed. Nevertheleſs, the inver- 
ſion of the leaves of trees preſenting a gray or 
white under- ſide; the undulations of the graſs in 
the vallies, and on the ridges of the mountains ; 
thoſe which ruffle the ſmooth ſurface of the waters, 
and the foam which whitens the ſhores, recal, 
with inexpreſſible pleaſure, in a burning ſummer- 
ſcene, the breath ſo gentle and ſo cooling of the 
zephyrs. To theſe might be added, with infinite 
grace, and with powerful effect, the movements pe- 
culiar to the animals which 1nhabit them; for ex- 
ample, the concentric circles which the diving- 
bird forms on the ſurface of the water; the flight 
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of a ſea-fow] taking it's departure from a hillock, 
with neck advancing, and legs thrown back- 
ward ; that of two white turtles ſkimming fide by 
ſide, in the ſhade, along the ſkirts of a foreſt ; the 
balancing of a wagtail on the extremity of the fo- 
liage of a ruſh, bending under his weight. It 
might be poſſible even to repreſent the motion 
and the weight of a loaded carriage toiling up a 
hill, by exprefling the duſt of the cruſhed pebbles 
which rifes up behind it's wheels. Nay, I will go 
ſo far as to ſay, that I think the effects of the ſing- 
ing of birds, and of the echos, might be rendered 
perceptible, by the expreſſion of certain characters 
which it is not neceſſary here to untold. 


So far are moſt of our Painters, even among 
thoſe whole talents are moſt conſpicuous, from 
paying attention to acceſſories. ſo agreeable, that 
they omit them in ſubjects of which thoſe acceſ- 
ſories form the principal character. For example, 

if they repreſent a chariot at full ſpeed, they take 
pains to exhibit every ſpoke of the wheels. The 
horſes, indeed, are gallopping, but the chariot 1s 
immoveable. The wheels of a carriage, however, 
that is running with a rapid motion, preſent but 
one ſingle ſurface ; all their ſpokes are confounded 
to the eye. It was not thus that the Ancients, 
our maſters in every branch of Art, imitated Na- 
ture. Pliny tells us, that Apelles had ſo exactly 

1 


painted 
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painted chariots with four horſes, that the wheels 
appeared to be turning round. In the curious 
liſt which he has tranſmitted to us of the moſt ce- 
lebrated pictures of antiquity, and ftill viewed 
with admiration at Rome, in his time, he particu- 
larly mentions one which repreſented women ſpin- 
ning wool, whole ſpindles ſeemed actually to whirl. 
Another was held in high eftimation *, “ in which 
were repreſented two light- armed ſoldiers, the 
e one of whom is ſo heated with running in bat- 
« tle, that you ſee him ſweat, and the other, who 
is laying down his arms, appears fo exhauſted, 
* that you imagine you hear him panting.” I 
have ſeen, in many modern pictures, machines in 
motion, wreſtlers and warriors in action, but in no 
one of them did I ever find attention paid to theſe 
effects fo ſimple, and ſo expreflive of the truth of 
Nature. Our painters conſider them as petty de- 
rails, beneath the notice of a man of genius. Ne- 
ver:helcſs theſe petty details are traits of cha- 
racter. 


Marcus Aurelius, who poſſeſſed fully as much 


genius as any modern whatever, has very judici- 
ouſly obſerved, that, in many caſes, it is on ſuch 
minuteneſſes the attention fixes, and from the 
contemplation of theſe the mind derives the molt 


4 Plinys Natura] Hiſtory. Book xxxvii. chap. 10 and 11, 


pleaſure, 
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pleaſure. © The ſight of the ſhrivelling of ripe 
% figs,” ſays he, © the buſhy eye-brows of a lion, 
te the foaming of an enraged wild-boar, the red- 
« diſh ſcales which riſe on the cruſt of bread 
* coming out of the oven, give pleaſure.” This 
pleaſure may be accounted for in various ways : 
firſt, from the weakneſs of the human mind, 
which, in contemplating any obje& whatever, 
fixes on ſome one principal point ; and then, 
from the deſign of Nature, who, likewiſe, in all 
her works, preſents to us one ſingle point of con- 
formity, or of diſcordancy, which is, as it were, 
it's centre. The mind increaſes it's affection, or 
it's averſion, for this characteriſtic trait, the more 
ſimple that it is, and, in appearance, contemptible. 
This is the reaſon that, in eloquence, the ſhorteſt 
expreſſions always convey the ſtrongeſt paſſions; 
for all that is requiſite, as we have hitherto ſeen, 
in order to excite a ſenſation of pleaſure, or of 
pain, 1s to determine a point of harmony, or of 
diſcord, between two contraries : now, when theſe 
two contraries are oppoſites in nature, and are fo, 
beſides, in magnitude and in weakneſs, their op- 
poſition redoubles, and conſequently their effect. 


The effect is farther heightened, if to this is 
joined, eſpecially, the ſurprize of ſeeing ſtriking 
occaſions of hope, or of fear, produced by objects 
of apparently ſmall importance; for every phy- 

1 ſical 
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ſical effect produces, in Man, a moral feeling. For 
example, I have ſeen many pictures, and read 
many deſcriptions, of battles, which attempted to 
inſpire horror, by repreſenting an infinite variety 
of inſtruments of deſtruction, and a multitude of 
dying and dead perſons, wounded in every poſſible 
manner. The leſs did J feel myſelf moved, the 
more I perceived the machinery employed to move 
me: one effect deſtroyed the other. But I have 
been greatly affected by reading, in Plutarch, the 
death of Cleopatra. 


That great Painter of calamity, repreſents the 
Queen of Egypt meditating, in the tomb of Au— 
thony, on the means of eluding the triumph of 
Auguſtus. A peaſant brings her, with permiſſion 
of the guards on duty at the entrance of the 
tomb, a baſket of figs. The moment that the 
clown has retired, ſhe haſtens to uncover the baſ- 
ket, and perceives the aſpic, which, by her con- 
trivance, had been introduced among the figs, to 
put a period to her miſerable life, This contraſt, 
a woman being the ſubject, of liberty and ſlavery, 
of royal power and annihilation, of voluptuouſneſs 
and death; thoſe leaves and fruits amidſt which 
the perceives only the head and ſparkling eyes of 
2 puny reptile, prepared to terminate intereſts of 
ſuch great pith and moment ;” and which ſhe 

| thus 
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thus addrefies, 7 here you are ! all theſe oppoſitions, 
one after another, make you ſhudder. 


But, in order to render the perſon itſelf of Cleg- 
patra intereſting, there is no occaſion to repreſent 
her to yourſelf, as our Painters and Sculptors exhi- 
bit her, an academic figure deſtitute of expreſſion; 
a ſtrapping virago, robuſt, and replete with health, 
with large eyes, turned toward Heaven, and wearing 
round her large and brawny arm a ſerpent twiſted, 
like a bracelet. This is by no means a repreſenta- 
tion of the little, voluptuous, Queen of Egypt, 
who had herfelt carried, as I before mentioned, 
packed up in a bundle of goods, on the ſhoulders 
of Apo/lodorus, to keep a ſtolen aſſignation with 
Julius Ceſar ; at another time walking the ſtreets 
of Alexandria by night, with Anthony, diſguiſed as 
a ſempſtreſs, rallying him, and inſiſting that his 
jeſts, and ſtyle of humour, ſmelt ſtrongly of the 
foldier. Still leſs is it a repreſentation of the un- 
fortunate Cleopatra, reduced to the extreme of ca- 
lamity, dragging up, by means of cords and 
chains, with the aſſiſtance of two of her women, 
through the window of the monument in which 
ſne had taken refuge, with her head downward, 
without ever letting go her hold, ſays Plutarch, 
that very Anthony, covered over with blood, who 
had ron himſelf through with his own ſword, and 


who 
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who ſtruggled with all his remaining ſtrength to 
get up; and expire in her arms. 


Details are by no means to be deſpiſed; they 
are frequently traits of character. To return to 
our Painters and Sculptors ; if they with-hold the 
expreſſion of motion to landſcapes, to wreſtlers, 
and to chariots in the courſe, they beſtow it on the 
portraits and the ſtatues of our great Men and 
Philoſophers. They repreſent them as Angels 
ſounding the alarm to judgment, with hair flying 
about, with wild wandering eyes, the muſcles of 
the face in a ſtate of convulſion, and their gar- 
ments fluttering in the wind. Theſe, they tell us, 
are the expreſſions of genius. But perſons of ge- 
nius, and great Men, are not bedlamites. I have 
ſeen ſome of their portraits, on antiques. The 
medals of Virgil, of Plato, of Scipio, of Epaminou- 
das, nay, of Alexander, repreſent them with a ſo- 
rene and tranquil air. It is the property of inani- 
mate matter, of vegetables, and of mere animals, 
to obey all the movements of Nature; but it is 
that of a great Man, in my opinion, to have his 
emotions under command, and it is only in fo far 
as he exerciſes this empire, that he merits the 
name of Great, | 


I have made a ſhort digreſſion from my ſubject, 
in order to ſuggeſt a few leflons of conformity to 
| 5 Artiſts, 
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Artiſts, who, I am well aware, will find it much 
more difficult to execute, than it is eaſy for me to 
criticize. God forbid that any thing I have ſaid 
ſhould give a moment's pain to men whoſe works 
have ſo frequently given me exquiſite pleaſure. It 
was ſimply my wiſh, to caution the ingenious 
againſt the academic manner which fetters them, 
and to ſtimulate them to tread in the ſteps of Na- 


ture, and to purſue that track as far as genius can 
carry them. 


This would be the place to ſpeak of Muſic, for 
ſounds are, movements merely : but perſons of 
much greater ability than I dare pretend to, have 
treated this noble Art with conſummate ſkill, If 
any foreign teſtimony could farther confirm me in 
the certainty of the principles which I have hitherto 
laid down, it is that of Muſicians of the higheſt 
reputation, who have reſtricted harmonic expreſ- 
ſion to three ſounds. I might, as they have done, 
reduce to three terms the elementary generations 
of colours, of forms, and of motions ; but if I am 
not miſtaken, they themſelves have omitted, in 
their fundamental baſis, the generative principle, 
which is ſound properly ſo called, and the nega- 
tive term, which is ſilence; eſpecially as this laſt 


produces effects ſo powerful in the movements of 
Muſic. 


Theſe 
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Theſe proportions might be extended to the 
progreſſions of taſting, and it might be demon- 
ſtrated, that the moſt agreeable of them have ſimi- 
lar generations; as we know, by experience, to be 
the caſe with regard to moſt fruits, whoſe different 
ſtages of maturity ſucceſſively preſent five ſavours, 
namely, the acid, the ſweet, the ſugary, the vi- 
nous, and the bitter. They are acid while grow- 
ing, ſweet as they ripen, ſugary in a ſtate of per- 
fect maturity, vinous in their fermentation, and 
bitter in a ſtate of dryneſs. Farther, we ſhould 
find that the moſt agreeable of theſe ſavours, 
namely, the ſugary, is that which occupies the 
middle place in this progreſſion, of which it is the 
harmonic, term ; that, from 1t's nature, it forms 
new harmonies, by a combination with it's ex- 
tremes ; for the beverages which are moſt grateful 
to the palate, conſiſt of acid and ſugar, as the re- 
freſhing liquors prepared with citron-juice ; or of 
ſugar and bitter, ſuch as coffee. But while I am 
endeavouring to open new paths to Philoſophy, 
it is no part of my intention to preſent new com- 
binations to voluptouſneſs. 


Though I have a thorough conviction of the 
truth of theſe elementary generations, and am able 
to ſupport them with a multitude of proots which 
I have collected, in the taſtes of poliſhed, and of 
lavage, Nations, but which time permits me not, at 

preſent, 
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preſent, to exhibit; it would, however, be a mat. 
ter of no ſurprize to me, ſhould many of my 
Readers diſſent from what I have advanced. Our 
natural taſtes are perverted from our infancy, by 
prejudices which determine our phyfical ſenſations, 
much more powerfully than theſe laſt give direc- 
tion to our moral affections. More than one 
Churchman conſiders violet as the moſt beautiful 
of colours, becauſe his Biſhop wears it: more Bi- 
ſhops than one give ſcarlet the preference, becauſe 
it is the Cardinal's colour ; and more than one 
Cardinal, undoubtedly, would rather be dreſſed in 
white, becauſe this colour 1s appropriated to the 
Head of the Church. A ſoldier, frequently, 
looks upon the red as the moſt beautiful of all 
ribbons ; but his ſuperior officer prefers the blue. 
Our temperaments, as well as our conditions, have 
an influence upon our opinions, 


Gay people prefer lively colours to every other ; 
perſons of ſenſibility, thoſe which are delicate; 
the melancholy aſſume the duſky, Though I my- 
felf conſider red as the moſt beautiful of colours, 
and the ſphere as the moſt perfect of forms; and 
though I am bound more than any other man, 
ftrenuouſly to adhere to this order, becauſe it is that 
of my ſyſtem, I prefer to the full red, the carmine 
colour, which has a ſhght ſhade of violet ; and to 
the ſphere, the oval, or elliptical form. Ir likewiſe 


appears 
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appears to me, if I may venture to ſay fo, that 
Nature has beſtowed, by way of preference, both 
of theſe modifications on the role, at leaſt before 
it is completely expanded. Farther, I like violet 
flowers better than white, and ſtill much better 
than ſuch as are yellow. I prefer a branch of li- 
lach in bloom to a pot of gilly- flower“, and a Chi- 
neſe daily, with it's diſk of a ſmoky yellow, it's 
rumpled ſhaggy down, it's violet and grave petals, 
to the moſt flaſhy cluſter of ſun-flowers in the 
Luxemburg. | 


I am perſuaded that I have theſe taſtes in com- 
mon with many other perſons, and that, if we 
form a judgment of men from the colour of their 
clothes, by far the majority is rather ſerious than 
gay. I am likewiſe of opinion, that Nature, for 
to her we muſt ever have recourſe in order to be 
aſſured that we are right, gives moſt of her phy- 
ſical beauties a tendency to melancholy. The 
plaintive notes of the nightingale, the deep ſhades 
of the foreſt, the ſober luſtre of the Moon, inſpire 


* Dr. Johnſon tells us that Gilly-fower is a corruption in or- 
thography for Tuly-fower. With due reſpect to ſo great an 
Etymologiſt, this I take to be a miſtake. The flowering of the 
plant is by no means limited to the month of July. The Engliſh 
term is derived from the French word Gireflier, (the clove- 
plant); every one knows the ſtriking analogy between the ſa- 
our of that ſpice, and the ſmell of the Gilly-flower, H. II. 
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nb gaiety, nevertheleſs they intereſt us, atid that 


deeply. I feel much more emotion in contem- 
plating the ſetting than the riſing Sun. In gene- 
ral, we are pleaſed by gay and ſprightly beauties, 
but we are melted and touched only by thoſe 
which are melancholy. 


I ſhall endeavour, in another place, to unfold 
the cauſes of theſe moral affections. They ſtand 
in connection with laws more ſublime than any 
phyſical laws: while theſe laſt amuſe our ſenſes, 
the others ſpeak to the heart, and calmly admo- 
niſh us, that Man 1s ordained to a much higher 
deſtination. 


It is very poſſible that 1 may be miſtaken in the 
order of thoſe generations, and may have tranf- 
poſed their terms. But all that I, from the be- 
ginning, propoſed, was to open ſome new paths 
into the Study of Nature. It is ſufficient for my 
purpoſe, that the effect of theſe generations is ge- 
nerally acknowledged. Men more enlightened 
will eſtabliſh the filiations of them in a more lu- 
minous order. All that I have hitherto ſaid on 
this ſubje&, or hereafter may ſay, is reducible to 
this great Law : Every thing in Nature is formed 
of contraries : it is from their harmonies that the 
ſentiment of pleaſure reſults, and out of their op- 
poſitions iſſues the ſentiment of pain. 


This 
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This Law, as we ſhall ſee, extends alſo to mo- 
rals. Every truth, the truths of fact excepted, is 
the reſult of two contrary ideas. From this it fol- 
lows, that as often as we decompound a truth, by 
dialectics, we divide it into the two ideas of which 
it is conſtituted; and if we confine ourſelves to 
one of it's elementary ideas, as to a detached prin- 
ciple, and deduce conſequences from it, we ſhall 
convert it into a ſource of endleſs diſputation; for 
the other elementary idea will abundantly ſupply 
conſequences diametrically oppoſite to the perſon 
who is diſpoſed to purſue them; and theſe conſe- 
quences are themſelves ſuſceptible of contradictory 
decompoſitions, which go on without end. The 
Schools are admirably adapted to inſtruct us how 
to manage this proceſs; and thither are we ſent to 
form our judgment. There are we taught to ſe- 
parate the moſt evident truths not only into two, 
but, as Hudibras ſays, into four. If, for example, 
ſome one of our Logicians, obſerving that cold 
had an influence on vegetation, ſhould think pro- 
per to maintain, that cold is the only cauſe of it, 
and that heat is even inimical to it, he would take 
care, no doubt, to quote the effloreſcences and the 
vegetations of ice, the growth, the verdure, and 
che flowering of moſſes in Winter; plants burnt 
up by the heat of the Sun, in Summer, and many 
other effects relative to his theſis. But his antago- 
niſt, availing himſelf, on his ſide, of the influences 
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of Spring, and of the ravages of Winter, would 
clearly demonſtrate, that heat alone gives life to 
the vegetable world. But the truth 1s, after all, 
that heat and cold combined form one of the prin- 
ciples of vegetation, not only in temperate cli- 
mates, but to the very heart of the Torrid Zone. 


It may confidently be affirmed, that all the diſ- 
orders, in both Phyſics and Morals, are neither 
more nor leſs than the claſhing oppoſition of two 
contraries. If men would pay attention to this 
Law, there would be a ſpeedy end put to moſt of 
their wranglings and miſtakes; for it may be 
urged, that, every thing being compoſed of con- 
traries, whoever affirms a ſimple propoſition, is only 


half right, as the contrary propoſition has equally 
an exiſtence in nature. 


There is, perhaps, in the World but one intellec- 
ual truth, pure, ſimple, and which does not admit 
of a contrary idea; it is the exiſtence of GOD. It 
is very remarkable, that thoſe who have denied it, 
adduce no other proofs to ſupport their negation, 
but the apparent diſorders of Nature, the extreme 
principles of which alone they contemplated : fo 
that they have not demonſtrated, that no God 
exiſted, but that He was not intelligent, or that 
He was not good. Their error, accordingly, pro- 
ceeds from their ignorance of natural Laws. Be- 


tides, 
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ſides, their arguments have been founded, for the 
moſt part, on the diſorders of men, who exiſt in 
an order widely different from that of Nature, and 
who alone, of all beings endowed with perception, 
have been committed to their own direction. 


As to the nature of GOD, I know that faith it- 
ſelf preſents Him to us, as the harmonic principle 
by way of ſupreme excellence, not only with rela- 
tion to all that ſurrounds Him, of which He is 
the Creator and Mover, but even in his effence 
divided into three perſons. Boſſuet has extended 
theſe harmonies of DeriTy ta Man, by tracing in 
the operations of the human Soul, ſome confo- 
nancy to the Trinity, of which it is the image. 
Theſe lofty ſpeculations are, I acknowledge, infi- 
nitely above my reach. Nay, I am filled with ad- 
miration to think, that the Divinity ſhould have 
permitted beings ſo weak, and ſo tranſitory, as we 
are, to take {a much as a glimpſe of his omnipo- 
tence on this Earth; and that he ſhould have 
veiled, under combinations of matter, the opera- 
tions of his infinite Intelligence, in order to adapt 
it to our perception. A ſingle act of his will was 
ſufficient to call us into being ; the ſlighteſt com- 
munication of his works is ſufficient to illuminate 
our reaſon ; but I have a thorough perſuaſion, that 
if the ſmalleſt ray of his divine effence were to 
communicate itſelf directly to us, in a human 


body, we muſt be annihilated, 
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OF CONSONANCES. 


Conſonances are repetitions of the ſame harmo- 
nies. They increaſe our pleaſures by multiplying 
them, and by transferring the enjoyment of them 
to new ſcenes. They farther communicate plea- 
ſure, by rendering it perceptible to us, that the 
ſame Intelligence has preſided over the different 
plans of Nature, as it preſents to us, throughout, 
ſimilar harmonies. Conſonances, accordingly, con- 
fer more pleaſure than ſimple harmonies, becauſe 
they convey to us the ſentiments of extenſion, and 
of Divinity, ſo congenial to the nature of the hu- 
man Soul. Natural objects excite in us a certain 
degree of ſatisfaction, only in ſo far as they awaken 
and diſplay an intellectual feeling. 


We find frequent examples of conſonances in 
Nature. The clouds of the Horizon frequently 
imitate, on the Sea, the forms of mountains, and 
the aſpects of land, and this ſo exactly, as often to 
deceive the moſt experienced mariners. The waters 
reflect from their heaving boſom, the heavens, the 
hills, the foreſts. The echoing rocks, in their turn, 
repeat the murmuring of the waters. As 1 was 
walking one day, in the Pais de Caux, along the 
ſea · ſide, and conſidering the reflexes of the ſhore 
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in the boſom of the water, I was not a little aſto- 
niſhed to hear other waves emitting a dying ſound 
behind me. I turned round, and perceiyed only 
2 high and ſteep ſhore, the echos of which were 
repeating the noiſe of the waves. This double 
conſonance appeared to me wonderfully agreeable, 
You would have ſaid there was a mountain in the 
fea, and a ſea in the mountain. 


Thoſe tranſpoſitions of harmony, from one ele- 
ment to another, communicate inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure. Nature has multiplied them, accordingly, 
with boundleſs liberality, not only in fugitive 
zmages, but by permanent forms. She has repeat- 
ed, in the midſt of the Seas, the forms of Conti- 
nents, in thoſe of Iſlands ; moſt of which, as we 
haye ſeen, have peaks, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and plains, proportioned to their extent, as if they 
were little Worlds. On the other hand, ſhe repre- 
ſents in the midſt of the Land, the baſons of the 
vaſt Ocean, in mediterraneans, and in great lakes, 
which have their ſhores, their rocks, their iſles, 
their volcanos, their currents, and, ſometimes, a 
flux and reflux peculiar to themſelves, and which 
is occaſioned by the effuſions from icy mountains, 
at the baſis of which they are commonly ſituated, 
as the currents and tides of the Ocean are, by 
thoſe of the Poles. TRY 
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It is fiogularly remarkable, that the moſt beauti- 
ful harmonies are thoſe which have the moſt con- 
ſonances. Nothing in the World, for example, 
is more beautiful than the Sun, and nothing in 
nature is ſo frequently repeated as his form, and 
his light. He is reflected in a thouſand differem 
manners by the refractions of the air, which every 
day exhibit him above all the horizons of the 
Globe, before he is actually riſen, and for ſome 
time after he has ſet ; by the parhelia which reflect 
his diſk, ſometimes twice or thrice, in the miſty 
clouds of the North; by the rainy clouds, in 
which his refracted rays trace an arch ſhaded with 
a thouſand. various colours ; and by the waters, 
whoſe reflexes exhibit him in an infinite number 
of places where he is not, in the boſom of mea- 
dows, amidſt flowers beſprinkled with dew, and in 
the ſhade of green foreſts. The dull and inert 
earth, too, reflects him in the ſpecular particles of 
gravels, of micas, of cryſtals, and of rocks. It 
preſents to us the form of his diſk, and of his rays, 
in the diſks and petals of the myriads of radiated 
flowers with which it is covered. In a word, this 
beautiful ſtar has multiplied himſelf to infinity, 
with varieties of which we know nothing, in the 
innumerable ſtars of the firmament, which he diſ- 
covers to us, as ſoon as he quits our Horizon; 
as if he had withdrawn himſelf from the conſo- 
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nances of the earth, only to 80 to the delight» 
ed eye thole of Heaven. 


From this Law of conſonance it follows, that 
what is beſt and moſt beautiful in Nature, is like- 
wiſe molt common, and the moſt frequently re- 
peated. To it we muſt aſcribe the varieties of 
ſpecies in each genus, which are ſo much the more 
numerous, in proportion as that genus is uſeful. 

For example, there is no family in the vegetable 
kingdom fo neceſſary as that of the gramineous, 
on which ſubſiſt not ouly all the quadrupeds, bur- 
endleſs tribes of birds and inſects; and there is 
no one, accordingly, whole ſpecies are ſo varied. 
We ſhall take notice, in the Study on Plants, of 
the reaſons of this variety. 1 ſhall only remark, in 
this place, that it is in the gramineous families 
Man has found the great diverfity of nutritious 
grains, from which he derives his chief ſubſiſtence; 
and that from reaſons of conſonance, not only the 
ſpecies, but ſeveral of the genera, nearly approach 
to each other, in order that they may preſent ſimi- 
lar ſervices to Man, under Latitudes entirely dif- 
ferent. Thus, the millet of Africa, the maize of 
Braſil, the rice of Aſia, the palm-ſago of the Mo- 
luccas, the trunks of which are filled with alimen- 
tary flower, are in conſonance with the corns of 
Europe. We ſhall find conſonances of another 
kind in the ſame places, as if it had been the in- 
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tention of Nature to multiply her benefits, by va- 
rying only the form of them, without changing 
almoſt any thing of their qualities. Thus, in our 
gardens, what a delightful and beneficial conſo- 
nancy between the orange and citron trees, the 
apple and the pear, the walnut and the filbert ; 
and in our farm-yards, between the horſe and the 
aſs, the gooſe and the duck, the cow and the ſhe- 
goat, 


Farther, each genus is in conſonancy with it- 
ſelf, from difference of ſex. There are, however, 
between the ſexes, contraſts which give the greateſt 
energy to their loves, from the very oppoſition of 
contraries, from which, as we have ſeen, all har- 
mony takes it's birth ; but without the general 
conſonancy of form which is between them, ſen- 
fible beings of the ſame genus never would have 
approached each other. Without this, one ſex 
would have for ever remained a ſtranger to the 
other. Before each of them could have obſerved 
what the other poſſeſſed that correſponded to it's 
neceſſities, the time of reflection would have ab- 
ſorbed that of love, and, perhaps, have extin- 
guiſhed all deſire of it. It is conſonancy which 
attracts, and contraſt which unites them. I do not 
believe that there is in any one genus, an animal 
of one ſex entirely different from one of the other, 
in exterior forms; and if ſuch differences are ac- 
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tually found, as certain Naturaliſts pretend, in ſe- 
veral ſpecies of fiſhes and inſects, I am fully per- 
ſuaded, that Nature placed the habitation of the 
male and of the female very cloſe to each other, 


and planted their nuptial couch at no great diſ- 
tance from their cradle. 


But there is a conſonancy of forms, much more 
intimate ſtill than even that of the two ſexes, I 
mean the duplicity of the organs which exiſts in 
each individual. Every animal is double. If you 
conſider his two eyes, his two noſtrils, his two ears, 
the number of his legs and arms diſpoſed by pairs, 
you would be tempted to ſay, here are two animals 
glued the one to the other, and united under the 
ſame ſkin. Nay, the parts of his body which are 
ſingle, as the head, the tail, and the tongue, ap- 
pear to be formed of two halves, compacted toge- 
ther by ſeams. This 1s not the caſe with regard 
to the members properly ſo called: for example, 
one hand, one ear, one eye, cannot be divided into 
two ſimilar halves ; but the duplicity of form in 
the parts of the body, diſtinguiſhes them eſſentially 
from the members: for the part of the body is 
double, and the member is fingle : the former is 
always ſingle and alone, and the latter always re- 
peated. Thus, the head, and the tail, of an ani- 


mal are parts of it's body, and the legs and ears of 
it are members, 


This 
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This Law of Nature, one of the moſt wonder- 
ful, and one of the leaſt obſerved, deſtroys, at one 
blow, all the hypotheſes which introduce chance 
into the organization of beings; for, indepen- 
dantly of the harmonies which it preſents, it 
doubles at once the proofs of a Providence, which 
did not deem it ſufficient to give one principal 
organ to each animal, adapted to each element in 
particular, ſuch as the eye, for the light of the 
Sun ; the ear, for the ſounds of the air ; the faot, 
for the ground which is to ſupport it : but deter- 
mined, beſides, that every animal ſhould have each 
of thoſe organs hy pairs, 


Certain Sages have conſidered this admirable 
duplication as a pre-diſpoſition of Providence, in 
order that the animal might have a ſubſtitute always 
at hand, to ſupply the loſs of one of the double 
organs, expoſed as they are to fo many accidents; 
but it is remarkable, that the interior parts of the 
body, which, at firſt ſight, appear to be ſingle, 
preſent, on cloſer examination, a ſimilar duplicity 
of forms, even in the human body, where they 
are more confounded than in other animals. Thus 
the five lobes of the lungs, one of which has a kind 
of diviſion; the fiſſure of the liver; the ſupernal 
ſeparation of the brain, by the reduplication of 
the dura- mater; the ſeptum lucidum, ſimilar to a 
leaf of talc, which ſeparates the two anterior ven- 

tricles 
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tricles of it; the two ventricles of the heart; and 
the diviſions of the other viſcera announce this 
double union, and ſeem to indicate, that he very 
principle of life, is the conſonauce of two ſimilar har- 
monies &. | 


There farther reſults from this duplicity of or- 
gans, a much more extenſive range of utility than 
if they had been ſingle. Man, by the aſſiſtance of 


* Each organ is itſelf in oppoſition with the element tor 
which it is deſtined ; ſo that from their mutual. oppoſition ariſes 
a harmony which conſtitutes the pleaſure enjoyed by that organ. 
This 1s very remarkable, and confirms the principles which we 
have laid down. Thus, the organ of viſion, adapted princi- 
pally to the Sun, is a body ſingularly oppoſite to him, in that u 
is almoſt entirely aqueous. The Sun emits luminous rays; the 
eye, on the contrary, is ſurrounded by a & :\ky eve- brow which 
overſhadows it. The eye is, beſides, veiled with a ſid which 
can be raiſed and dropped at pleaſure; and it farther oppoſes 
to the whiteneſs of the light, a tunic entirely black, called the 
avea, which clothes the extt emity of the optic nerve. 

The other parts of the body preſent, in like manner, oppoſitions 
to the action of the elements to which they are adapted. Accord- 
ingly, the feet of animals which ſcramble among rocks are provided 
with pincers, as thoſe of tygers and lions. Animals which inha- 
bit cold countries, are clothed with warm furs, and fo on. But, 
with all this, we muſt not always reckon on finding theſe con- 
traries of the ſame ſpecies in every animal. Nature poſſeſſes an 
infinite variety of means, for producing the ſame effects, con- 
formably to the neceſſities of every individual. 


ya 
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two eyes, can take in, at once, more than half of 
the Horizon ; with a ſingle one, he could ſcarcely 
have embraced a third part. Provided with two 
arms, he can perform an infinite number of ac- 
tions which he never could have accompliſhed with 
one only ; ſuch as raiſing upon his head a load of 
conſiderable fize and weight, and clambering up a 
tree. Had he been placed upon one leg, not only 
would his poſition be much more unſteady than 
upon two, but he would be unable to walk ; his 
progreſſive motion would be reduced to crawling, 
or hopping. This method of advancing would 
be entirely diſcordant to the conſtitution of the 
other parts of his body, and to the variety of ſoils 
over which he is deſtined to move. 


If Nature has given a ſingle exterior organ to 
animals, ſuch as the tail, it is becauſe the uſe of 
it, being extremely limited, extends but to a ſingle 
action to which it is fully equivalent. Beſides, the 
tail, from it's ſituation, is ſecured againſt almoſt 
every danger. Farther, hardly any but the very 
powerful animals have a long tail, as bulls, horſes, 
and lions. Rabbits and hares have it very ſhort. 
In feeble animals, which have one of conſiderable 
length, as the thornback, it is armed with prickles, 
or elſe it grows again, if it happens to be torn off 
by an accident, as in the caſe of the lizard. Fi- 

nally, 


nally, whatever may be the ſimplicity of it's uſe, 
this is remarkable, it is formed of two ſimilar 
halves, as the other parts of the body. 


There are other interior conſonantes, which 
collect diagonally, if I may uſe the expreſſion, the 
different organs of the body, in order to form but 
one only and ſingle animal of it's two halves. I 
leave to Anatomiſts the inveſtigation of this in- 
comprehenſible connection: but, be their know- 
ledge ever fo extenſive, I much doubt whether 
they will ever be able to trace the windings of this 
labyrinth. Why, for inftance, ſhould the pain 
which attacks a foot, make itſelf felt, ſometimes, 
in the oppoſite part of the head, and vice vers ? 
I have ſeen a very aſtoniſhing proof of this conſo- 
nance in the caſe of a ſerjeant, who is ſtill living, 
I believe, in the Hoſpital of Invalids. This man 
having a fencing bout one day with a comrade, 
who, as well as himſelf, made uſe of his undrawn 
fword, received a thruſt in the lacrymal angle of 
the left eye, which immediately deprived him of 
his ſenſes. On coming to himſelf, which did not 
happen till ſeveral hours afterward, he was found 
to be completely paralytic in his right leg and 
right arm, and no medical aſſiſtance has ever been 
able to reſtore the uſe of chem &. 


* This ſoldier was of Franche-Comté. I never ſaw him bug 
once, and I have forgotten his name, as well as that of the regi- 
ment 
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I muſt here obſerve, that the cruel experiments 
every day made on brutes, in the view of diſco- 
vering theſe ſecret correſpondencies of Nature, 
ſerve only to ſpread a thicker veil over them; for 
their muſcles, contracted by terror and pain, de- 
range the courſe of the animal ſpirits, accelerate 
the velocity of the blood, put the nerves into a 
ſkate of convulſion, and tend much rather to un- 
hinge the animal economy, than to unfold it. 
Theſe barbarous means, employed by our modern 
Phyſics, have an influence ſtill more fatal on the 
morals of thoſe who practiſe them; for, together 
with falſe information, they inſpire them with the 
moſt atrocious of all vices, which is cruelty. 


If Man may preſume to put queſtions to Na- 
ture reſpecting the operations which ſhe is pleaſed 
to conceal, I ſhould prefer the road of pleaſure to 


ment to which he belonged ; but I have not loſt the recollection 
of his virtuous conduct, which was reported to me on undoubt-, 
ed authority. When the accident above related ſent him to the 
Invalids, he remembered that, in his capacity of ſerjeant, he 
had inveigled, at the inſtigation of his captain, in a country 
village, a young fellow to enliſt, who was the only ſon of a poor 
widow, and who was killed three months afterward in an en- 
gagement. The ſerjeant recollecting this act of cruelty and in- 
juſtice, formed the reſolution of abſtaining from wine. He ſold 
his allowance as a penſioner in the Hoſpital of the Invalids, and 


remitted the amount every ſix months to the mother whom he 
had robbed of her ſon 


that 
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that of pain. Of the propriety of this ſentiment, 
I was witneſs to an inſtance, at 2 country. ſeat 
in Normandy. Walking in one of the adjoining 
fields, with a young gentleman, who was the pro- 
prietor of them; we perceived bulls a-fighting. 
He ran up to them, with his ſtaff brandiſhed, and 
the poor animals inſtantly gave up their conten- 
tion. He preſently went up to the moſt ferocious 
of the tribe, and began to tickle him, with his fin- 
gers, at the root of the tail. The animal, whoſe 
eyes were {till inflamed with rage, became motion- 
leſs, with outſtretched neck, expanded noſtrils, 
tranſpiring the air with a ſatisfaction which moſt 
amuſingly demonſtrated the intimate correſpon- 
dence between this extremity of his body and his 
head. 


The duplicity of organs is farther obſervable, 
even in vegetables, eſpecially in their eſſential 
parts, ſuch as the antheræ of the flowers, which are 
double bodies; in their petals, one half of which 
correſponds exactly to the other; in the lobes of 
their ſeed, &c. A ſingle one of theſe parts, how- 
ever, appears to me ſufficient, for the expanſion 
and the generation of the plant. This obſerva- 
tion might be extended to the very leaves, the 
two halves of which are correſpondent in moſt ve- 
getables; and if any one of them recedes from this 

VOL. 11. 2 order, 
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I muſt here obſerve, that the cruel experiments 
every day made on brutes, in the view of diſco- 
vering theſe ſecret correſpondencies of Nature, 
ſerve only to ſpread a thicker veil over them; for 
their muſcles, contracted by terror and pain, de- 
range the courſe of the animal ſpirits, accelerate 
the velocity of the blood, put the nerves into a 
ſlate of convulſion, and tend much rather to un- 
hinge the animal economy, than to unfold it. 
Theſe barbarous means, employed by our modern 
Phyſics, have an influence ftill more fatal on the 
morals of thoſe who practiſe them; for, together 
with falſe information, they inſpire them with the 
moſt atrocious of all vices, which is cruelty, 


If Man may preſume to put queſtions to Na- 
ture reſpecting the operations which ſhe is pleaſed 
to conceal, I ſhould prefer the road of pleaſure to 


ment to which he belonged ; but I have not loſt the recollection 
of his virtuous conduct, which was reported to me on undoubt- 
ed authority. When the accident above related ſent him to the 
Invalids, he remembered that, in his capacity of ſerjeant, he 
had inveigled, at the inſtigation of his captain, in a country 
village, a young fellow to enliſt, who was the only ſon of a poor 
widow, and who was killed three months afterward in an en- 
gagement. The ſerjeant recollecting this act of cruelty and in- 
juſtice, formed the reſolution of abſtaining from wine. He ſold 
his allowance as a penſioner in the Hoſpital of the Invalids, and 


remitted the amount every ſix months to the mother whom he 
had robbed of her ſon 
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that of pain. Of the propriety of this ſentiment, 
I was witneſs to an inſtance, at 2 country-ſeat 
in Normandy. Walking in one of the adjoining 
fields, with a young gentleman, who was the pro- 
prietor of them; we perceived bulls a- fighting. 
He ran up to them, with his ſtaff brandiſhed, and 
the poor animals inſtantly gave up their conten- 
tion, He preſently went up to the moſt ferocious 
of the tribe, and began to tickle him, with his fin- 
gers, at the root of the tail. The animal, whoſe 
eyes were ſtill inflamed with rage, became motion- 
leſs, with outſtretched neck, expanded noſtrils, 
tranſpiring the air with a ſatisfaction which moſt 
amuſingly demonſtrated the intimate correſpon- 
dence between this extremity of his body and his 
head. 


The duplicity of organs is farther obſervable, 
even in vegetables, eſpecially in their eſſential 
parts, ſuch as the antheræ of the flowers, whicli are 
double bodies; in their petals, one half of which 
correſponds exactly to the other; in the lobes of 
their ſeed, &c. A ſingle one of theſe parts, how- 
ever, appears to me ſufficient, for the expanſion 
and the generation of the plant. This obſerva- 
tion might be extended to the very leaves, the 
two halves of which are correſpondent in moſt ve- 
getables; and if any one of them recedes from this 
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order, it is, undoubtedly, for ſome particular rea- 
ton, well worthy of inveſtigation. 


Theſe facts confirm the diſtinction which we 
have made between the parts and the members of 
a body; for in the leaves where this duplicity oc- 
curs, the vegetative faculty is uſually to be found, 
which is diffuſed over the body of the vegetable 
itſelf. So that if you carefully replant thoſe leaves, 
and at the proper ſeaſon, you will ſee the complete 
vegetable thence re-produced, Perhaps, it is be- 
cauſe the interior organs of the tree are double, 
that the principle of vegetative life is diffuſed even 
over it's ſlips, as we ſee it 1n a great number which 
ſprout again from one branch. Nay, there are 
ſome which have the power of perpetuating them- 
ſelves by cuttings ſimply. Of this we have a noted 
inſtance in the memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences. Two ſiſters, on the death of their mother, 
became heireſſes of an orange-tree, Each of them 
inſiſted on having it thrown into her allotment, 
At length, after much wrangling, and neither be- 
ing diſpoſed to reſign her claim, it was ſettled that 
the tree ſhould be cleft in two, and each take her 
half, The orange-tree, accordingly, underwent 
the judgment pronounced by Solomon on the child, 
It was cleft aſunder; each of the ſiſters replanted 
her own half, and, wonderful to be told ! the tree, 

_ which 
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which had been ſeparated by fiſterly animoſity, 
received a new clothing of bark "_ the benig- 
nant hand of Nature, 


It is this univerſal conſonance of forms which 
has ſuggeſted to Man the idea of ſymmetry. He 
has introduced it into moſt of his works of art, 
and particularly into Architecture, as an eſſential 
part of order. To ſuch a degree, in fact, is it the 
work of intelligence and of combination, that I 
conſider it as the principal character by which we 
are enabled to diſtinguiſh all organized bodies 
from ſuch as are not ſo, and are only reſults of a 
fortuitous aggregation, however regular their aſ- 
ſemblage may appear ; ſuch as thoſe which pro- 
duce cryſtallizations, efloreſcences, chemical ve- 
getations, and igneous effuſions. 
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It was in conformity to theſe reflections that, 
on conſidering the Globe of the Earth, I obſerved, 
with the greateſt ſurprize, that it too preſented, 
like every organized body, a duplicity of form. 
From the beginning it had been my thought, that 
this Globe being the production of an Intelligence, 
order muſt of neceſhty pervade it. I had diſ- 
cerned, and admired, the utility of iſlands, and 
even of that of banks, of ſhelves, and of rocks, to 
protect the parts of the Continents which are moſt 
expoſed to the Currents of the Ocean, at the ex- 
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tremities of which they are always ſituated, I 
had, in like manner, diſcerned the utility of bays, 
which are, on the contrary, removed from the 
Currents of the Ocean, and hollowed into deep 
retreats to ſhelter the diſcharge of rivers, and to 
ſerve, by the tranquillity of their waters, as an 
aſylum to the fiſhes, which in all ſeas retire thither 
in ſhoals, to collect the ſpoils of vegetation, and 
the alluvions of the Land, which are there diſ- 
gorged by the rivers. I had admired, in de- 
tail, the proportions of their different fabrics, but 
had formed no conception of their combination. 
My mind was bewildered amidſt ſuch a multipli- 
city of cuttings and carvings, of land and ſea; 
and I ſhould, without heſitation, have aſcribed 
the whole to chance, had not the order, which! 
perceived in each of the parts, ſuggeſted to me the 


poſſibility, that there might exiſt order alſo, in the 
totality of the Work. 


I am now going to diſplay the Globe under a 
new aſpect. The Reader will, I hope, forgive 
this digreſſion, which exhibits to him one little 
fragment of the materials I had laid up, for a geo- 
graphical ſtructure, but which tends to prove the 
univerſality of the natural Laws, whoſe exiſtence I 
am endeavouring to eſtabliſh. I ſhall be, as uſual, 
rapid and ſuperficial : but it is a matter of very 
inferior importance to myſelf, ſhould I enfeeble 


ideas, 
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ideas, which I have not been permitted to arrange 
in their natural order, provided I am enabled to 


tranſmit the germ of them into a head ſuperior to 
my Own. 


I firſt endeavoured to find out conſonances be- 
tween the northern and ſouthern halves of the 
Globe. But ſo far from diſcovering reſemblances 
between them, I perceived nothing but oppoſi- 
tions ; the northern being, if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, a terreſtrial Hemiſphere only, and the ſouthern 
a maritime; and ſo different from each other, that 
the Winter of the one is the Summer of the other; 
and that the ſeas of the firſt Hemiſphere ſeem to 
be oppoſed to the lands, and to the iſlands, which 
are ſcattered over the ſecond. This contraſt pre- 
ſented to me another analogy with an organized 
body: for, as we ſhall ſee in the following ar- 
ticles, every organized body has two halves in 
contraſt, as there are two in conſonance. 


I found in it then, under this new aſpect, ſome- 
thing like an analogy with an animal, the head of 
which ſhould have been to the North, from the 
attraction of the magnet, peculiar to our Pole, 
which ſeems there to fix a ſenſorium, as in the head 
of an animal: the heart under the Line, from the 
conſtant heat which prevails in the Torrid Zone, 
and which ſeems to determine this as the region of 
2 3 the 
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the heart; finally, the excretory organs in the 
ſouthern part, in which the greateſt Seas, the vaſt 
receptacles of the alluvions of Continents, are ſitu- 
ated; and where we, likewiſe, find the greateſt 
number of volcanos, which may be conſidered as 
the excretory organs of the Seas, whoſe bitumens 
and ſulphurs they are inceſſantly conſuming. Be- 
ſides, the Sun, who ſojourus five or ſix days lon- 
ger in the Northern Hemiſphere, ſeemed to pre- 
ſent to me a farther, and a more marked, reſem- 
blance to the body of an animal, in which the 
heart, the centre of heat, is ſomewhat nearer to 
the head, than to the lower extremities. 


Though theſe nll; OED to me ſuffi- 
ciently determinate to manifeſt an order on the 
Globe, and though I perceived ſomething fimilar 
in vegetables, diſtinguiſhed as they are into two 
parts, oppoſite in functions and in forms, ſuch as 
the leaves and the roots; 1 was afraid of giving 
ſcope to my imagination, and of attempting to ge- 
neralize, through the weakneſs of the human 
mind, the Laws of Nature peculiar to each exiſt- 
ence, by extending them to kingdoms, which were 
not ſuſceptible of the application. 


But I ceaſed to doubt of the general order of 
the Globe, when, with two halves in contraſt, I 


faund two others in conſonances 1 was ſiruck 
with 
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with aſtoniſhment, I muſt confeſs, when I obſerved, 
in the duplicity of forms which conſtitute it, mem- 
bers exactly repeated on that fide and on this. 


The Globe, if we conſider it from Eaſt to Weſt, 
is divided, as all organized bodies are, into two ſimi- 
lar halves, which are the Old and the New World. 
Each of their parts mutually correſponds in the eaf- 
tern and weſtern Hemiſpheres ; ſea to ſea, iſland to 
iſland, cape to cape, peninſula to peninſula. The 
lakes of Finland, and the gulf of Archangel, corre- 
ſpond to the lakes of Canada and Baffin's-bay ; Nova 
Zembla to Greenland; the Baltic to Hudſon's-bay ; 
the Iſlands of Great-Britain and Ireland, which cover 
the firſt of theſe mediterraneans, to the Iſlands of 
Good-Fortune and Welcome, which protect the ſe- 
cond; the Mediterranean, properly ſo called, to the 
gulf of Mexico, which is a kind of mediterranean, 
formed, in part, by iſlands. At the extremity of 
the Med:terranean, we find the iſthmus of Suez 
in conſonance with the iſthmus of Panama, placed 
at the bottom of the gulf of Mexico. Conjoined 
by thoſe ithmuſes, the peninſula of Africa preſents 
itſelf in the Old World, and the peninſula of 
South- America in the New. The principal rivers 
of theſe diviſions of the Globe front each other in 
like manner; for the Senegal diſcharges itſelf into 


the Atlantic, directly oppoſe to the river of the 


Amazons, Finally, each of theſe peninſulas, ad- 
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vancing toward the South Pole, terminates in a 
cape equally noted for violent tempeſts, the Cape 
of Good-Hope, and Cape-Horn. 


There are, beſides, between theſe two Hemi- 
ſpheres, a variety of other points, of conſonance, 
on which I ſhall no longer inſiſt, Theſe different 
particulars, it is admitted, do not correſpond in ex- 
actly the ſame Latitudes : but they are diſpoſed in 
the direction of a ſpiral line winding from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and extending from North to South, ſo 
that theſe correſponding points proceed in a regu- 
lar progreſſion. They are nearly of the ſame 
height, ſetting out from the North, as the Baltic 
and Hudſon's bay; and they lengthen in America, 
in proportion as it advances toward the South. 
This progreſſion makes itſelf farther perceptible 
along the whole length of the Old Continent, as 
may be ſeen from the form of it's Capes, which, 
taking the point of departure from the Eaſt, 
lengthen ſo much the more toward the South, as 
they advance toward the Weſt ; ſuch as the Cape 
of Kamchatka, in Aſia; Cape Comorin, in Ara- 
bia; the Cape of Good Hope, in Africa; and, 
finally, Cape-Horn, in America. | 


Theſe differences of proportion are to be ac- 
counted fur from this, that the two terreſtrial He- 
miſpheres are not projeded in the ſame manner; 
| for 
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for the Old Continent has it's greateſt breadth 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and the New has it's greater 
extent from North to South; and it is manifeſt, 
that this difference of projection has been regu- 
lated by the AurHok of Nature, for the ſame rea- 
ſons which induced Him to beſtow double parts 
on animals and on vegetables, in order that, if 
neceſſity required, the one might ſupply what was 
deficient in the other, but principally that they 
might be of mutual aſſiſtance, 


If, for example, there exiſted only the Ancient 
Continent, with the South-Sea alone, the motion 
of that Sea being too much accelerated, under the 
Line, by the regular winds from the Eaſt, would, 
after having ſurrounded the Torrid Zone, advance 
with incredible fury, and attack tremendouſly the 
Land of Japan: for the ſize of the billows of a 
Sea, is always in proportion to it's extent. But 
from the diſpoſition of the two Continents, the 
billows of the great eaſtern Current of the Indian 
Ocean, are partly retarded by the archipelagos of 
the Moluccas and Philippine Iflands; they are 
{till farther broken by other iſlands, ſuch as the 
Maldivia, by the Capes of Arabia, and by that of 
Good-Hope, which throws them back toward the 
South. Before they reach Cape-Horn, they have 
to encounter new obſtacles, from the Current of 
the South Pole, which then croſſes their courſe, 


and 
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and the change of the monſoon, which totally de. 
ſtroys the cauſe of the commotion at the end of 
fix months. Thus, there 1s not a fingle Current, 
be it eaſterly or northerly, which pervades ſo much 
as a quarter of the Globe, in the fame direction. 
Beſides, the diviſion of the parts of the Globe into 
two, is fo neceſſary to it's general harmony, that 
if the channel of the Atlantic Ocean, which ſepa- 
rates them, had no exiſtence, or were 1n part filled 
up, according, to a ſuppoſition once entertained, by 
the great iſland Atlantis *, all the oriental rivers 
of America, and all the occidental of Europe 

would be dried up; for thoſe rivers owe their ſup- 
plies only to the clouds which emanate from the 
Sea. Beſides, the Sun enlightening, on our fide, 
only one terreſtrial Hemiſphere, the mediterra- 
neans of which would diſappear, muſt burn it up 
with his rays ; and at the ſame time, as he warmed, 
on the other ſide, a Hemiſphere of water only, 
molt of the iſlands of which would fink of courſe, 
becauſe the quantity of that Sea muſt be increaſed 
by the ſubtraction of ours, an immenſity of ya- 
pour would ariſe, and go merely to waſte. 


It would appear that, from theſe conſiderations, 
Nature has not placed in the Torrid Zone the 


* A fabulous iſland imagined by Plato, as has been demon- 
{trated by many learned men, allegorically to repreſent the 
Athenian Government, 

greateſt 


greateſt length of the Continents, but only the 
mean breadth of America and of Africa, becauſe 
the action of the Sun would there have been too 
vehement. She has placed there, on the con- 
trary, the longeſt diameter of the South-Sea, and 
the greateſt breadth of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
there ſhe has collected the greateſt quantity of 
iſlands in exiſtence. Farther, ſhe has placed in 


the breadth of the Continents, which ſhe has there 


lengthened out, the greateſt bodies of running 
water that are in the World, all iſſuing from 
mountains of ice; {ach as the Senegal and the 
Nile, which iſſue from the mountains of the 
Moon in Africa; the Amazon and the Oroonoko, 
which have their ſources in the Cordeliers of 
ee 5 wy | 


Again, it is for this reaſon that ſhe has multi- 
plied, in the Torrid Zone, and in it's vicinity, 
lofty chains of mountains covered with ſnow, and 
that ſhe directs thither the winds of the North 
Pole and of the South Pole, of which the Trade- 
winds always partake. And it is very remarkable, 
that ſeveral of the great rivers which flow there, 
are not ſit uated preciſely under the Line, but in 
regions of the Torrid Zone, which are hotter than 
the Line itſelf, Thus, the Senegal rolls it's ſtream 
in the vicinity of Zara, or the Deſert, which, if 

We 
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we may credit the concurring teſtimony of all 
travellers, is the hotteſt part of Africa. 


From all this taken together, we have a glimpſe 
of the neceſſity af two Continents, to ſerve mutu- 
ally as a check to the movements of the Ocean, 
It is impoſſible to conceive how Nature could have 
diſpoſed them otherwiſe, than by extending one 
of them lengthways, and tie other in breadth, in 
order that the oppoſed Currents of their Ocean 
might balance each other, and that there might 
thence rctult a harmony, adapted to their ſhores, 
and to the iflands contained in their baſons. 


Were we to ſuppoſe theſe two Continents pro- 
jected circularly, from Eat to Weſt, under the 
two temperate Zones, the circulation of the Sea 
contained between the two, would be, as we have 
{cen, too violently accelerated by the conſtant ac- 
tion of the Eaſt- wind. There could be no longer 
any communication by Sea, from the Line toward 
the Poles ; conſequently, no icy effuſions in that 
Occan, no tides, no cooling, and no renovation, 
of it's waters. If we fuppoſe, on the contrary, 
both Continents extended from North to South, 
as America is, there would be no longer any ori- 
ental Current in the Ocean ; the two halves of 
each Sea would meet in the midſt of their channel, 


and 
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and their polar effukons would there encounter 
each other with an impetuoſity of commotion, of 
which the icy effuſions precipitated from the Alps; 
with all the dreadful ravages which they commit. 
convey but a faiat idea. But by the alternate and 
oppoſite Currents of the Seas, the icy effuſions of 
our Pole proceed, in Summer, to cool Africa, 
Brafil, and the ſouthern parts of Afia, forcing it's 
way beyond the Cape of Good-Hope, by the 
Monſoon which then carries the Current of the 
Ocean toward the Eaſt; and, during our Winter, 
the effuſions of the South-Pole proceed toward the 
Weſt, to moderate, on the ſame ſhores, the action 
of the Sun, which is there unremitting. By means 
of theſe two ſpiral motions of the Seas, ſimilar to 
thoſe of the Sun in the Heavens, there is not a 
- ſingle drop of water but what may make the tour 
of the Globe, by evaporation under the Line, dif- 
ſolution into rain in the Continent, and congelation 
under the Pole. Theſe univerſal correſpondencies 
are ſo much the more worthy of being remarked, - 
that they enter into all the plans of Nature, and 
preſent themſelves in the reſt of her Works. 
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From any other imaginable order would reſult 
other inconveniencies, which I leave the Reader to 
find out. Hypotheſes ab abſurdo, are at once 
amuſing and uſeful ; they change, it is true, na- 
tural proportions into caricatures ; but they have 
this 
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this advantage, that, by convincing us of the weak- 
neſs of our own underſtanding, they impreſs us 
with a deep ſenſe of the wiſdom of Nature. Let 
us recollect the Socratic method of ratiocination. 


Do not let us waſte our time in overturning ſyſ- 


tems which preſent to us plans different from thoſe 
we ſee, Let us only deduce conſequences from 
them: to admit them is complete refutation. / 


I could farther demonſtrate, that moſt iſlands 
themſelves conſiſt of double parts, as the Conti- 
nents, of which, as I have elſewhere ſaid, they are 
abridgments, from their peaks, their mountains, 
their lakes, and their rivers, proportioned to their 
extent. Many of thoſe which are ſituated in the 
Indian Ocean, have, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf; 
two Hemiſpheres, the one oriental, the other occt- 
dental, divided by mountains which go from North 
to South, ſo that when it is Winter on one fide; 
Summer reigns on the other, and reciprocally ; 
ſuch are the iſlands of Java, Sumatra, Borneo, and 
moſt of the Philippines and Moluccas ; fo that 
they are evidently conſtru&ed for the two Mon- 
ſoons of the Ocean in which they are placed. 


Did time permit, the varieties of their conſtruc» 
tion, would furniſh me with many curious re- 


marks, tending to confirm, in particular, what I 
have ſaid, in general, reſpecting the caglonancies of 
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the Globe, For my own part, I believe theſe prin- 
ciples of order to be fo certain, that am per- 
ſuaded it might be poſſible, on ſeeing the plan of 
an iſland, with the elevation and the direRion of 
it's mountains, to aſcertain it's longitude, it's la- 
titude, and what are the winds which moſt regu- 
larly blow there. Nay, I farther believe, that with 
theſe laſt given, we might, vice verj4, trace the 
plan and ſhape of an iſland, ſituated in whatever 
part of the Ocean. From this, however, I except 
fluviatic iſlands, and ſuch as, being too ſmall of 
themſelves, are collected into archipelagos, as the 
Maldivias; becauſe ſuch iſlands have not the centre 
of all their adaptations in themſelves, but are ſub- 
ordinated to the adjoining rivers, archipelagos, and 
- continents, 


It is indubitably certain that I advance no para- 
dox, when I compare, between the Tropics, the 
general form of the iſlands which are expoſed to 
the two Monſoons, and that of the iſlands which 
are under the regular Eaſt wind. We have- juſt 
obſerved, that Nature had given, ina certain ſenſe, 
two Hemiſpheres to the firſt, in dividing them 


through the middle by a chain of mountains run- 


ning North and South, in order that they might 
receive the alternate influences of the Eaſt and 
Weſt winds, which blow there, by turns, fix: 

months 
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months of the year; but in the iſlands ſituated in 
the South-Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, where the 
Eaſt-wind blows inceflantly from the ſame quar- 
ter, ſhe has placed the mountains at the extremity 
of the Land, in the part moſt remote from the 
wind, that the brooks and tivers formed from the 
clouds, which are accumulated by that wind on 


their peaks, may flow through the whole extent of 
theſe iſles. 


I am ſenſible that I have elſewhere related theſe 
laſt obſervations, but I here preſent them in a new 
light. Beſides, ſhould I ſometimes fall into repe- 
tition, there can be no great harm in repeating new 
truths, and ſome indulgence 1s due to the weak- 
neſs of him who announces them. 


OF PROGRESSION. 


Progreſſion is a ſeries of conſonances, aſcending 
or deſcending. Wherever we meet progreſſion, 
it produces exquiſite pleaſure, becauſe it excites 
in our foul the ſentiment of infinity, ſo conform- 
able to our nature. I have already ſaid, and it 
cannot be repeated too frequently : Phyfical ſen- 


ſations delight us only in ſo far as they awaken an 
intellectual ſentiment, 


When 
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When the leaves of a vegetable are arranged 
round it's branches, in the ſame order that tlie 
branches themſelves are round the ſtem, thete is 
conſonancy, as in pines; but if the branches of 
that vegetable are farther diſpoſed among them- 
ſelves, on ſimilar plans, which go on diminiſhing 
in magnitude, as in the pyramidical form of firs, 
there is progreſſion; and if theſe trees are them- 
ſelves diſpoſed in long avenues, decreaſing in 
height and in colouring, like their particular 
maſs, our pleaſure is heightened, becauſe the pro- 
greſſicn becomes infinite. 


From this inſtinct of infinity it is that we take 
pleaſure in viewing every object which preſents us 
with a progreſſion; as nurſery grounds, containing 
plants of different ages, hills flying off to the Ho- 
rizon in ſucceſſive elevations, perſpectives without 
à termination. 


Monteſquieu has, nevertheleſs, remarked that, if 
the road from Peterſburg to Moſcow 1s in a 
ſtraight line, the traveller muſt die upon it with 
languor. I have performed that journey, and can 
confidently affirm, from perſonal knowledge, that 
the road is very far from being in a ſtraight line. 


But admitting it to be ſo, the languor of the tra- 
veller would ariſe from the very ſentiment of infi- 


nity, joined to the idea of fatigue. It is this ſame 
VOL, 11. AZ {entiment, 
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ſentiment, ſo delicious when it blends with our 
pleaſures, which overwhelms us with anguiſh un- 
utterable when connected with calamity ; as we 
but too frequently experience. However, I believe 
that we ſhould fink, at length, under the weight 
of an unbounded perſpeftive, from it's preſenting 
infinity to us, always in the ſame manner; for our 
ſoul has not only the inſtinct of it, but likewiſe 
that of univerſality, that is, of every poſſible mo- 
dification of infinity. 


Nature has not formed, after our limited man- 
ner, perſpectives with one or two conſonances ; 
but ſhe compoſes them of a multitude of different 
progreſhons, by introducing that of plans, magni- 
tudes, forms, colours, movements, ages, kinds, 
groups, ſeaſons, latitudes, and combining with 
theſe an infinity of conſonances, deduced from re- 
flexes of light, of waters, of ſounds. 


Let me ſuppoſe that ſhe had been limited to 
the plantation of an avenue from Paris to Madrid, 
with one ſingle genus of trees, ſay the fig; I do 
not apprehend I ſhould tire on performing that 
journey. I ſhould ſee upon it one ſpecies of the 
Hg-tree bearing the fruit called by the Latins 
mamillane# *, becauſe it had a reſemblance to a 


* 522 Pliy's Natural Hiſtory, book xv. chap. 18. | 
wornan's 
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woman's breaſt, in Latin mamilla : another ſpecies, 
with figs quite red, and not bigger than an olive, 
ſuch as thoſe of Mount Ida ; another with white 
fruit; with black; of the colour of porphyry, 
and thence called, by the Ancients, porphyrize. In 
the courſe of this track would likewiſe occur the 
fig-tree of Hyrcania, loaded with more than two 
hundred buſhels of fruit ; the ruminal fig-tree, the 
ſpecies under the ſhade of which Romulus and Re- 
mus were ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf; the fig-tree of 
Hercules; in a word, the nineteen ſpecies enume- 
rated by Pliny, and a great variety of others, un- 
known to the Romans and to us. Each of theſe 
ſpecies of trees would exhibit vegetables of various 
magnitude; young, old, ſolitary, in cluſters ; ſome 
planted by the brink of rivulets, ſome iſſuing 
from the clefts of rocks. Each tree would pre- 
ſent the ſame variety in it's fruits expoſed, on 
one ſingle foot, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to 
different Latitudes, to the South, to the North, 
to the Eaſt, to the Weſt, to the Sun, and under 
ſhade of the leaves: ſome of them would be green, 
and juſt beginning to ſhoot, others violet, and 
cracked, their crevices ſtored with honey. On 
the other hand, we ſhould find fome, under diffe- 
rent Latitudes, in the ſame degree of maturity, as 
if they hung upon the ſame tree, thoſe which grow 
to the North being, in the bottom of valleys, 
fometimes as forward as thoſe which, though 
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much farther to the South, ripen more ſlowly, 
from their ſituation on the tops of mountains. 


Theſe progreſſions are to be found in the mi- 
nuteſt of the works of Nature, and of which they 
conſtitute the principal charm. They are not the 
effect of any mechanical Law. They have been 
apportioned to each vegetable, for the purpoſe of 
prolonging the enjoyment of it's fruit, conform- 
ably to the wants of Man: Thus the aqueous and 
cooling fruits, ſuch as thoſe of a ruddy hue, ap- 
pear only during the ſeaſon of heat ; others, which 
were neceſſary in the Winter time, from their nu- 
trimental flours, and their oils, as cheſnuts and 
walnuts, are capable of being preſerved a conſider- 
able part of the year. But thoſe which are de- 
ſigned to ſupply the accidental demands of Man- 
kind, thoſe of travellers and navigators, for 1n- 
ſtance, remain on the carth at all times. Not 
only are theſe laſt incloſed in ſhells, adapted to 
their preſervation, but they appear upon the tree, 
at all ſeaſons, and in every degree of maturity. 
In tropical countries, on the uninhabited ſhores 
of the iſlands *, the cocoa-tree bears, at once, 
twelve or fifteen cluſters of cocoa- nuts, ſome of 
which are itill in the bud ; others are in flower; 
others are knit; others are already full of milk; 


* See Francis Pyrard Voyage to the Maldivias. 
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and, finally, ſome are in a ſtate of perfect matu- 
rity. The coca is the ſeaman's tree. 


It is not the heat of the Tropics which gives to 
this tree a fecundity ſo conſtant, and fo varied; 
for the fruits of the trees have, in the Indies, as 
in our climates, ſeaſons of ripening, and after 
which they are ſeen no more till the ſeaſon re- 
turns. I Know of no other, except the cocoa» 
tree and the banana, which are in fruit all the year 
round. This laſt mentioned plant is, in my opi- 
nion, the moſt uſeful in the World, becauſe it's 
fruit makes excellent food, without any art of 
cookery, having a moſt agreeable flavour, and 
poſſeſſing very nutrimental qualities. It produces 
a cluſter, or aggregation, of ſixty or fourſcore 


fruit, which come to maturity all at once; but it 


puſhes out ſhoots of every degree of magnitude, 
which bear in ſucceſſion, and at all times. The 
progreſſion of fruits in the cocoa, is in the tree, 
and that of the fruits of the banana is in the plan- 
tation, Univerſally, that which is moit uſeful, 
is likewiſe moſt common. 


The productions of our corn- fields and vine- 
yards preſent diſpoſitions ſtill more wonderful ; 
for, though the ear of corn has ſeveral faces, it's 
grains come to maturity at the ſame time, from 
the mobility of it's ſtraw, which preſents them to 
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all the aſpects of the Sun. The vine does not 
grow in form of a buſh, nor of a tree; but in 
hedge-rows; and though it's berries be arranged 
in form of cluſters, their tranſparency renders 
them throughout penetrable by the rays of the 
Sun. Nature thus lays men under the neceſſity, 
from the ſpontaneous maturity of theſe fruits, 
deſtined to the general ſupport of human life, 
to unite their labours, and mutually aſſiſt each 
other in the pleaſant toils of the harveſt and the 
vintage. The corn-field and the vineyard may be 
conſidered as the moſt powerful cements of ſo- 
ciety, Bacchus and Ceres, accordingly, were re- 
garded, in ancient times, as the firſt Legiſlators 
of the Human Race. The Poets of antiquity 
frequently diſtinguiſh them by this honourable 
appellation. An Indian, under his banana and 
his cocoa-tree, can do extremely well without his 
neighbour. Ir 1s for this reaſon, I believe, rather 
than from the nature of the climate, which is there ſo 
mild, that there are ſo few republics in India, and ſo 
many governments founded in force. One man can 
there make an impreſſion on the field of another, 
only by the ravages which he commits : but the 
European, who ſees his harveſts grow yellow, and 
his grapes blacken all at once, haſtens to ſummon 
to his aſſiſtance, in reaping his crop, not only his 
neighbours, bat the traveller who happens to be 
paſſing that way. Beſides, Nature, while ſhe has 
. | refuſed 
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refuſed to the corn- plant and the vine the power 
of yielding their fruits at all ſcaſons of the year, 
has beſtowed on the flour of the one, and the wine 
of the other, the quality of being preſervable for 


ages. 


All the Laws of Nature have a reſpect to our 
neceſſities; not only thoſe which are evidently 
contrived to miniſter to our comfort; but others 
frequently concur to this end ſo much the better, 
the mort that they ſeem to deviate from it. 


OF CONTRASTS. 


Contraſts differ from contraries in this, that con- 
traries act but in one fingle point, and contraſts in 
their general combination. An object has but 
one contrary, but it may have many contrafts. 
White is the contrary of black; but it contrafis 
with blue, green, red, and various other colours. 


Nature, in order to diftinguiſh the harmonies, 
the conſonances, and the progreſſions of. bodies, 
from each other, makes them exhibit contraſts, 
This Law is ſo much the leſs obſerved, the more 
common it is. We trample under foot truths the 
moſt wonderful, and of the higheſt importance, 
without paying the ſlighteſt attention to them. 
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All Naturaliſts conſider the colours of bodies as 
ſimple accidents; and moſt of them look on their 
very forms as the effect of ſome attraction, incu- 
bation, cryſtallization, &c. Books are every day 
compoſed, the object of which is to extend, by 
analogies, the mechanical effects of thoſe Laws to 
the different productions of Nature; but if they 
really poſſeſs ſo much power, How comes it that 
the Sun, that univerſal agent, has not long ere now 
filled the waters, the dry land, the foreſts, the 
heavens, the plains, and all the creatures over 
which he exerciſes ſo much influence, with the 
uniform and monotonous effects of his light? All 
theſe objects ought to aſſume his appearance, and 
preſent only white or yellow to our eyes, and be 
diſtinguiſhed from each other only by their ſhades. 
A landſcape ought to exhibit to us no other effects 
but thoſe of a cameo, or of a print. Latitudes, 
we are told, diverſify the colour of them. But if 
Latitudes have this power, How comes it to paſs, 
that the productions of the ſame climate, and of 
the ſame field, have not all the ſame tints? Whence 
is it that the quadrupeds, which are born and die 
in the meadow, do not produce young ones green 
as the graſs on which they feed ? 


Nature has not ſatisfied herſelf with eſtabliſhing 
particular harmonies in every ſpecies of beings, in 
order to characterize them; but that they might 


not 
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not be confounded among themſelves, ſhe exhi- 
bits them in contraſts. We ſhall ſee, in the fol- 
lowing Study, for what particular reaſon ſhe has 
beſtowed upon herbs a green hue, in preference to 
every other colour. In general ſhe has made herbs 
green, to detach them from the earth; and then 
the has given the colour of the earth to animals 
which live on herbage, to diſtinguiſh them, in 
their turn, from the ground over which they ſtray. 
This general contraſt may be remarked in the her- 
bivorous quadrupeds, ſuch as the domeſtic ani- 
mals, the yellow beaſts of the foreſts, and in all the 
granivorous birds, which live among herbage, or 
in the foliage of trees, as the hen, the partridge, 
the quail, the lark, the ſparrow, and many others, 
which are of earthy colours, becauſe they live 
among verdure. But thoſe, on the contrary, who 
live on dingy grounds are clad in brilliant colours, 
as the bluiſh tom- tit, and the wood-pecker, which 
ſcramble along the rind of trees in purſuit of in- 
ſects, and many others. 


Nature univerſally oppoſes the colour of the 
animal to that of the ground on which it is deſ- 
tined to live. This moſt admirable Law admits 
not of a ſingle exception. I ſhall here produce a 


few examples of it, to put my Reader in the way 


of obſerving thoſe delighttul harmonies, of which 


he- 
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he will find abundant proofs in every climate, 
There 1s ſeen, on the ſhores of India, a large and 
beautiful bird, white and fire-coloured, called the 
flamingo, not that it is of Flemiſh extraction, but 
the name is derived from the old French word 
fambant, (ſlaming) becauſe it appears, at a diſ- 
tance, like a flame of fire. He generally inhabits 
in ſwampy grounds, and ſalt marſhes, in the wa- 
ters of which he conſtructs his neſt, by raifing out 
of the moiſture, of a foot deep, a little hillock of 
mud, a foot and a half high. He makes a hole 
in the ſummit of this little hillock ; in this the 
hen depoſits two eggs, and hatches them, with 
her feet funk in the water, by means of the ex- 
creme length of her legs. When ſeveral of theſe 
birds are ſitting at the fame time on their eggs, in 
the midſt of a ſwamp, you would take them, at a 
diſtance, for the flames of a conflagration, burſting 
from the boſom of the waters. 


Other fowls preſent contraſts of a different kind 
on the ſame ſhores. The pelican, or wide throat, 
is a bird white and brown, provided with a large 
bag under it's beak, which is of exceſſive length. 
Out he goes every morning to ſtore his bag with 
fiſh : and, the ſupply of the day having been ac- 
compulhed, he perches on tome pointed rock, on 
a level with the water, where he ſtands immove- 

able 
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able till the evening, ſays Father Du Tertre x, 
« as in a ſtate of profound ſorrow, with the head 
ce drooping, from the weight of his long bill, and 
eyes fixed on the agitated Ocean, as motionleſs 

« as a ſtatue of marble.” On the duſky ſtrand of 
thoſe ſeas may frequently be diſtinguiſhed herons 
white as ſnow, and in the azure plains of the ſky, 
the paillencu of a ſilvery white, ſkimming through 
it almoſt out of fight: he is ſometimes glazed 
over with a bright red, having likewiſe the two 
long feathers of his tail the colour of fire, as that 
of the South-Seas. | 


In many caſes, the deeper that the ground is, 
the more brilliant are the colours in which the 
animal, deſtined to live upon it, is arrayed. We 
have not, perhaps, in Europe, any inſect with 
richer and gayer clothing than the ſtercoraceous 
ſcarab, and the fly which bears the ſame epithet. 
This laſt is brighter than burniſhed gold and 
ſteel; the other, of a hemiſpherical form, is of a 
fine blue, inclining to purple: and in order to 
render the contraſt complete, he exhales a ſtrong 
and agreeable odour of muſk. 


Nature ſeems, ſometimes, to deviate from this 
Law, but then it is from other reaſons of confor- 


# Eliſtory of the Antilles. 
| mityz 
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mity, according to which all her plans are adjuſt. 
ed. Thus, after. having contraſted, with the 
ground on which they live, the animals capable 
of making thcir eſcape from every danger by their 
ſtrength, or their agility, ſhe has confounded thoſe 
whole ſlowneſs, or weakneſs, would expoſe them to 
the aflaults of their enemies. The ſnail, which is 
deſtitute of ſight, is of the colour of the bark of 
the trees which he gnaws, or of the wall in which 
he takes refuge. 


Flat fiſhes, which are indifferent ſwimmers, ſuch 
as the turbot, the flounder, the plaice, the burt, 
the ſole, and ſeveral others, which are cut out, as 
it were, from a thin plank, becauſe they were deſ- 
tined to a ſedentary life, cloſe to the bottom of the 
Sea, are of the colour of the ſands where they find 
their nouriſhment, being ſpatted, like the beach, 
with gray, yellow, black, red, and brown. They 
are thus ſpeckled, I admit, only on one fide ; but 
to ſuch a degree are they paſleſled of the feeling of 
this reſemblance, that when they find themfelves 
incloſed within the parks formed on the ſtrand to 
entrap them, and obſerving the tide gradually re- 
tiring, they bury their fins in the ſand, expecting 
the return of the tide, and preſent to the eye only 
their deceitful fide. It has ſuch a perfect reſem- 
blance to the ground on which they ſquat, to con- 
ceal themſelves, that it would be impoſſible for 
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the fiſhermen to diſtinguiſh them from it, without 
the help of ſickles, with which they trace ſmall 
foſſes, in every direction, along the ſurface of the 
ſand, to detect by the touch what the eye could 
not diſcern. Of this J have been a witneſs oftener 
than once, much more highly amuſed at the dex- 


terity diſplayed by the fiſhes, than at that of the 
fiſhermen. 


The thornback, on the contrary, which is alſo 
a flat fiſh, and a bad ſwimmer, but carnivorous, is 
marbled with white and brown, in order to be per- 
ceived at a diſtance by other fiſhes; and to pre- 
vent their being devoured, in their turn, by their 
enemies, which are very alert, ſuch as the ſea- dog. 
or by their own companions, for they are cx- 
. tremely voracious, Nature has clad them in a 
prickly mail, particularly on the poſterior part or 
the body, as the tail, which is moſt expoſed to at- 
rack when they fly. 


Nature has beſtowed at once, in the colours of 
innoxious animals, contraſts with the ground on 
which they live, and conſonances with that which 
is adjacent, and has ſuperadded the inſtinct of em- 
ploying theſe alternately, according as good or 
bad fortune prompts. Theſe wonderful accom- 
modations may be remarked in moſt of our ſmall 
birds, whole flight is feeble, and of ſhort dura- 


tion. 
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tion. The gray lark finds her ſubſiſtence among 
the graſs of the plains? Does any thing terrify 
her ? She glides away, and takes her ſtation be- 
tween two little clods of earth, where ſhe becomes 
inviſible. On this poſt ſhe remains in ſuch perfect 
tranquillity, as hardly to quit it, when the foot of 
the fowler is ready to crulh her. 


The ſame thing is true of the partridge. I 
have no doubt that theſe defenceleſs birds have a 
ſenſe of thoſe contraſts and correſpondencies of co- 
lour, for 1 have remarked it even in inſects. In 
the month of March laſt, I obſerved, by the brink 
of the rivulet which waſhes the Gobelins *, a but- 
terfly of the colour of brick, repoſing with ex- 
panded wings on a tuft of graſs. On my approach- 
ing bim, he flew off. He alighted, at ſome paces 
diſtance, on the ground, which, at that place, was 
of the ſame colour with himſelf. I approached 
him a ſecond time; he took a ſecond flight, and 
perched again on a ſimilar ſtripe of earth, In a 
word, I found it was not in my power to oblige 
him to alight on the graſs, though I made frequent 
attempts to that effect, and though the ſpaces of 
earth which ſeparated the turfy ſoil were narrow, 
and few 1n number. 


* A ſmall village in the ſuburbs of Paris, noted for it's ma- 
nufactures in fiue tapeſtry, and ſuperb mirrors, H H. 
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This wonderful inſtinct is, likewiſe, conſpicu- 
ouſly evident in the cameleon. This ſpecies of li- 
zard, whoſe motion is extremely flow, is indemni- 
fied for this, by the incomprehenfible faculty of 
aſſuming, at pleaſure, the colour of the ground 
over which he moves. With this advantage, he 
is enabled to elude the eye of his purſuer, whoſe 
ſpeed would ſoon have overtaken him. This fa- 
culty is in his will, for his ſkin is by no means a 
mirror. It reflects only the colour of objects, and 
not their form. What is farther ſingularly re- 
markable in this, and perfectly aſcertained by Na- 
turaliſts, though they aſſign no reaſon for it, he 
can aſſume all colours, as brown, gray, yellow, 
and eſpecially green, which is his favourite co- 
lour, but never red. The cameleon has been 
placed, for weeks together, amidſt ſcarlet ſtuffs, 
without acquiring the flighteſt ſhade of that colour. 
Nature ſeems to have with-held from the creature 
this ſhining hue, becauſe it could ſerve only to 
render him perceptible at a greater diſtance; and, 
farther, becauſe this colour is that of the ground 
of no ſpecies of earth, or of vegetable, on which 
he is defigned to pals his life, 


But, in the age of weakneſs and inexperience, 
Nature confounds the colour of the harmleſs ani- 
mals, with that of the ground on which they inhabit, 
without committing to them the power of choice. 

'The 
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The young of pigeons, and of molt granivorous 
fowls, are clothed with a greeniſh ſhaggy coat, 
reſembling the moſles of their neſts, Caterpillars 
are blind, and have the complexion of the foliage, 
and of the barks, which they devour. Nay, the 
young fruits, before they come to be armed with 
prickles, or incloſed in caſes, in bitter pulps, in 
hard ſhells, to protect their ſeeds, are, during the 
ſeaſons of their expanſion, green as the leaves 
which ſurround them. Some embryons, it is true, 
ſuck as thoſe of certain pears, are ruddy or brown; 
but they are then of the colour of the bark of the 
tree to which they belong. When thoſe fruits 
have incloſed their ſeeds in kernels, or nuts, ſo 
as to be in no farther danger, they then change 
colour. They become yellow, blue, gold-colour- 
ed, red, black, and give to their reſpective trees 
their natural contraſts. It is ſtrikingly remark- 
able, that every fruit which has changed colour has 
ſeed in a ſtate of maturity, 


The inſects, in like manner, having depoſited 
their robes of infancy, and now committed to 
their own experience, ſpread abroad over the 
World, to multiply the harmonies of it, with the 
attire and the inſtincts which Nature has conferred 
upon them. Then it is that clouds of butterflies, 
which, in their caterpillar ſtate, were confounded 
with the verdure of plants, now oppole the colours 

and 
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aud the forms of their wings, to thoſe of the 
flowers; the red to the blue, the white to the red, 
the antennæ to the ſtamina, and fringes to the corollæ. 
I was one day ſtruck with admiration at one of 
theſe, whoſe wings were azure, and beſprinkled 
with ſpecks of the colour of aurora, as he repoſed 
in the boſom of a full-blown roſe. He ſeemed to 
be diſputing beauty with the flower. It would 
have been difficult to determine which way to ad- 
judge the prize, in favour of the butterfly or of 
the role; but, on ſeeing the flower crowned with 
wings of lapis lazuli, and the azure inſect depo- 
ſited in a goblet of carmine, it was obvious, on 
the ſlighteſt glance, that their charming contraſt 
greatly enhanced their mutual beauty. 


Nature does not employ thoſe agrecable corre- 
ſpondencies and contraſts in the decoration of noxi- 


ous animals, nor even of dangerous vegetables. Of 


whatever kind the carnivorous, or venemous animals, 
may be, they form, at every age, and wherever they 
are, oppoſitions harſh and diſguſting. The white- 
bear of the North announces his approach over 
the ſnow, by a hollow noiſe, by the blackneſs of 


his ſnout and paws, and by a throat and eyes the 


colour of blood. The ferocious beaſts, which 
hunt for their prey in the gloom of darkneſs, or 
in the ſolitude of the foreſts, give notice of their 
_ preſence by loud roarings, lamentable cries, eyes 
VOL, 11, "BD inflamed, 
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inflamed, urinous or fetid ſmells. The crocodile, 
in ambuſh among the flags, upon the ſhores of 
the rivers in Aſia, where he aſſumes the appearance 
of the trunk of a tree turned upſide down, be- 
trays himſelf from afar, by ſtrong exhalations of 
the ſmell of muſk. The rattle-ſnake, concealed 
in the grafly ſwamps of America, cannot ſtir with- 
out ſounding his ominous alarm. The very in- 
ſets which make war on others, are clad in fable 
attire, in which colours are harſhly oppoſed, and 
in which black, particularly, predominates, and 
claſhes diſagreeably with white, or yellow, The 
humble-bee, independantly of his buzzing noiſe, 
announces himſelf by the blackneſs of his breaſt- 
plate, and his large helly briſtled over with yellow 
hairs. He appears amidſt the flowers, like a burn- 
ing coal half extinguiſhed. The carnivorous waſp 
is yellow, and ſtriped with black, like the tiger. 
But the uſeful bee is of the complexion of the 
ſtamiua and of the calices of the flowers, among 
which ſhe reaps her innocent harveſts, 


Poiſonous plants preſent, like noxious animals, 
diſguſting contraſts, from the livid colours of their 
flowers, in which black, deep blue, and a ſmoky 

violet, are 1n harſh oppoſition with the tender 
ſhades; from theft nauſeous and virulent ſmells ; 

ſrom their prickly foliage, of a black green hue, 

and claſhing with white on the under-fide ; ſuch 

are 
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are the aconite tribes. I am acquainted with no 
plant of an aſpect ſo hideous as thoſe of this fa- 
mily, and, among others, that which the French 
denominate napel, the moſt venemous vegetable of 
our climates. I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 
mine, whether the embryons of their fruits do not 
diſcloſe, from the very firſt moments of their ex- 
panſion, harſh oppoſitions, which give warning of 
their malefic characters: if it be ſo, they have this 
farther reſemblance in common to them with the 
young of ferocious animals, 


Such of the brute creation as are intended to 
live on two different grounds, are imprefled with a 
double contraſt in their colours. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the king-fiſher, which ſkims along rivers, 
is at once muſk-coloured, and glazed over with 
azure; fo as to be detached from the duſky ſhores 
by his azure colour, and from the azure of the 
waters by his muſk-colour. The duck, which 
dabbles on the ſame ſhores, has the body tinged 
of an aſh-colour, while the head and neck are of 
an, emerald-green ; ſo that he is perfectly diſtin- 
guiſhable, by the gray colour of his body, from 
the verdure of the aquatic plants among which he 
waddles, and by the verdure of his head and neck, 
from the dark coloured mud where he finds part 
of his food, and in which, by another moſt aſto- 
niſhing contraſt, he never ſoils his plumage. 

| Bb 2 The 
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The ſame contraſts of colour are obſervable in 
the wood-pecker, who lives on the trunks of trees, 
along which he ſcrambles in queſt of the inſects 
that are lodged under their rind. This bird is 
at once green-coloured and brown; ſo that, 
though he lives, properly ſpeaking, in the ſhade, 
he is always perceptible, however, on the trunk of 
trees; for he detaches himſelf from their duſky 
rind, by means of that part of his plumage which 
is of a brilliant green ; and from the verdure of 


their moſſes and lichens, by thole of his feathers, 
which are brown. 


Nature oppoſes, then, the colours of every ani- 
mal to thoſe of the reſpective ground on which it 
is to be placed; and what confirms the truth of 
this Law 1s, that the greateſt part of birds which 
live on one ground only, have but a ſingle colour, 
and that one ſtrongly contraſted with the colour 
of the ground. Accordingly, the birds which live 
aloft in the air, on the azury ground of the Hea- 
vens, or on the boſom of the waters, in the midſt 
of lakes, are moſtly white, which, of all colours, 
forms the moſt ſtriking contraſt with blue, and is, 
conſequently, moſt adapted to render them per- 
ceptible at a diſtance. Such are, between the 
Tropics, the paillencu, a bird of a gloſſy white, 
whoſe flight is through the ſuperior regions of the 
air, the heron, the gull, the {ca-mew, which ſkim 


along 
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along the ſurface of the azure deep, and the ſwan, 
fleets of which navigate the extenſive lakes of the 
North. 


There are likewiſe others which, in order to 
form a contraſt with thoſe that I have laſt men- 
tioned, detach themſelves from the ſkies and from 
the waters, by their black, or duſky colours : ſuch 
are, for example, the crow, in our own climates, 
which is perceptible at ſo great a diſtance in the 
Heavens, on the white ground of the clouds ; many 
ſea-fowls of a brown and blackiſh colour, as the 
frigat of the Tropics, which plays through the air, 
amidſt ſtorm and tempeſt ; the mower, or ſea- cut- 
ter, a water bird, which grazes with his dark-co- 
loured wings, ſhaped like a ſcythe, the white ſur— 
face of the foamy billows of the Ocean. 


From theſe examples, therefore, it may be in- 
ferred, that when an animal is inveſted with but 
one fingle tint, he 1s intended but for one fitua- 
tion ; and when he combines in himſelf the con- 
traſt of two oppoſite tints, that he lives on two 
grounds, the colours themſelves of which are de- 
termined by that of the plumage, or of the hair, of 
the animal. We muſt be upon our guard, at the 
ſame time, againſt an unlimited generalization of 
this Law. We ought to conſider it as harmoniz- 
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ing with the exceptions which wiſe Nature has in- 
troduced and eſtabliſhed, for the very preſervation 
of animals; ſuch as, in general, the whitening of 
them, to the North, in the Winter ſeaſon, and on 
lofty mountains, as a remedy againſt exceſs of cold, 
by arraying them in a colour which reflects the 
moſt heat; and embrowning them to the South, 
during the ardors of Summer, and on ſandy diſ- 
tricts, and thereby ſheltering them from the effects 
of burning heat, by the intervention of abſorbent 
colours. What evidently demonſtrates, that theſe 
great effects of harmony are not mechanical reſults 
of the influence of the bodies which ſurround ani- 
mals, or of the apprehenſions of the mother on 
the tender organs of the foetus, or of the action of 
the rays of the Sun on their plumage, according 
to the explications hitherto attempted by our ſyſ- 
tems of phyſics; what evidently demonſtrates 
this, I ſay, is, that among the almoſt infinite num- 
ber of birds which paſs their life in the higher 
regions of the air, or on the ſurface of the Seas, 
whoſe colours are azure, there 1s not a ſingle bird 
of the colour of blue; and that, on the contrary, 
many birds which live between the Tropics, in 
the boſom of black rocks, or under the ſhade of 
{ullen forefls, are azure-coloured : ſuch are the 
Batavia hen, which 1s blue all over; the Dutch 
pigeon of the Iſle of France, and many others. 


Another 
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Another conſequence, equally important, may 
be deduced from theſe obſervations ; it is this, 
that all theſe harmonies are contrived for the uſe of 
Man. A blue-coloured fowl, on the azure ground 
of the ſky, or on the ſurface of the waters, would 
elude our ſight. Nature, beſides, has reſerved the 
rich and agreeable colours only for the birds which 
live in our vicinity. This is fo indubitably cer- 
tain, that though the Sun acts between the Tro- 
pics with the whole energy of his rays, on the 
fowls whoſe reſidence is the wide Ocean, there is 
not a ſingle one of them arrayed in a beautifully 
coloured plumage, whereas thoſe which inhabit the 
ſhores of the Seas, and of the rivers, are frequently 
dreſſed in the moſt gorgeous attire. The fla- 
mingo, a tall bird, which lives in the ſwampy 
ſhores of the South-Seas, has a white plumage 
charged with carmine. The toucan, on the ſame 
ſtrands, has an enormous bill of the moſt lively 
red; and when he retires from the boſom of the 
humid ſands, where he finds his food, you would 
be tempted to ſay, that he has juſt fiſhed out of 
them a ſtump of coral. There 1s another ſpecies 
of toucan, whoſe beak 1s white and black, as finely 
poliſhed as if it conſiſted of ebon and ivory. The 
pintada, with ſpeckled plumage, the peacock, 
the duck, the king-fiſher, and a multitude of other 
river-birds, embelliſh, by the enamel of their co- 
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lours, the banks of the Aſiatic and African ſtreams. 
But we find nothing once to be compared with 
them, in the plumage of ſuch as inhabit the open 
Sea, though they are ſtill more expoſed to the in- 
fluences of the Sun. 


As a farther conſequence of theſe correſponden- 
cies with Man, Nature has given to the birds 
which live remote from him, cries ſhri!l, hoarſe, 
and piercing, but which are as proper as their ill- 
aſſorted colours, to render them perceptible at a 
diſtance, amidſt their wild retreats. She has be- 
ſtowed, on the contrary, ſweet notes and melodi- 
ous voices on the little birds which people our 
groves, and domeſticate themſelves in our habita- 
tions, in order to heighten our delight, as well bv 
the muſic of their warbling as by the beauty of 
their colours. We repeat it, in order to confirm 
the truth of the principles of the harmonics which 
we are laying down: Nature has eſtabliſhed an 
order of beauty fo real, in the plumage and the 
ſong of birds, that ſhe has endowed with thete 
ſuch birds only, whofe life was in ſome ſort inno- 
cent relatively to Man, as thoſe which are grant. 
vorous, or which live on inſets; and the has de- 
nied thoſe advantages to birds of prey, and to 
moſt ſca-fowls, which, in general, baue earthy co- 
ours, and diſagreeable cries, 

All 
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All the kingdoms of Nature preſent themſelves 
to Man with the ſame correſpondencies, the abyſ- 
ſes of the Ocean themſelves not excepted. The 
fiſhes which live on animal ſubſtances, as the 
whole claſs of the cartilaginous do, ſuch as the 
ſeal, the ſea- dog, the ſhark, the ſlipper, the thorn- 
back, the polypus, and many others, have diſ- 
guſting forms and colours. Fiſhes which live in 
the open ſea, have colours marbled with white, 
black, brown, which diſtinguiſh them in the bo- 
{om of the azure billows, ſuch are whales, blowers, 
porpoiſes, and others. But it is among thoſe 
which frequent the duſky ſhores, and particularly 
in the number of ſuch as are denominated ſaxatile, 
becauſe they live among the rocks, that we find 
the fiſhes, the luſtre of whoſe ſkin and ſcales far 
ſurpaſſes all the efforts of the pencil, eſpecially 
when they are alive. It is thus that legions of 
mackarel and herrings diffuſe the radiance of filver 
and azure over the northern ſtrands of Europe. 


It is around the black rocks which bound the 
Seas of the Tropics, that the fiſh known by the 
name of captain is caught. Though his colours 
vary with the latitude, it 1s ſufficient, in order to 
convey an idea of his beauty, to detail the deſcrip- 
tion given of it by Francis Canche *, in a ſpecies 


* Conſult Francis Cauche, his relation of Madagaſcar. 
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caught on the coaſts of Madagaſcar. He ſays, 
that this fiſh, which takes pleaſure in the rocks, 
is ſtreaked in the form of lozenges ; that his ſcales 
are of a pale gol}d-colour, and that his back is co- 
loured and glazed over with laca, inclining, in ſe- 
veral places, toward vermilion. His dorſal fin 
and tail are waved with azure, fading away into 
green toward the extremities. 


About the bottom of the ſame rocks is likewiſe 
found the magnificent fiſh called the ſardin, and 
by the Braſilians acara pinima, of which Marcgrave 
has given the figure in his 4th Book, Chap. 6. 
This beautiful fiſh is adorned with ſcales of at 
once a gold and filver hue, croſſed from head to 
tail by black lines, which admirably heighten their 
luſtre. The ſame Author deſcribes a variety of 


ſpecies of the moon-fiſh, beſides, which frequent 
the ſame places. 


For my own patit, | have amuſed myſelf on the 
rocks of the Iſland of Aſcenſion, in obſerving, for 


hours together, the moon-fiſh ſporting amidſt the 
tumultuous waves, which are inceſſantly breaking 
upon them. Theſe fiſhes, of which there are va- 
rious ſpecies, have the rounded, and ſometimes 
ſloping form of the orb of night, whoſe name they 
bear. They are, beſides, like her, of the colour 
of poliſhed filver. They ſeem deſtined to elude 
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the ſagacity of the fiſherman, in every poſſible 
way; for they have their belly ſtreaked with black 
croſs-{tripes, of a lozenge form, which gives them 
all the appearance of being caught in a net; they 
ſeem, every inſtant, on the point of being toſſed 
on ſhore, by the agitation of the billows in which 
they play; farther, their mouth is ſo ſmall, that 
they frequently nibble away the bait without 
touching the hook ; and their ſkin, without ſcales, 
like that of the ſeal, is ſo hard, that the harpoon 
often miſſes it's blow, be the prongs ever ſo keenly 
whetted. Francis Cauche likewiſe ſays, that it re- 
quires a very violent exertion to make an inciſion 
into their ſkin with the ſharpeſt knife. 


It is on the ſame ſhores of Aſcenfion-iſland that 
we find the murena, a ſpecies of lamprey, or eel of 
the rocks, which is excellent food, and whole ſkin 
is beſprinkled with gilded flowers. It may be af- 
firmed, in general, that every rock in the ſea is 
frequented by a multitude of fiſhes, of the moſt 
brilliant colours ; ſuch as the gilt-head, the perro- 
quet, the zebra, the roach, and others without 
number, the very claſſes of which are unknown to 
us. The more that the rocks and ſhallows of any 
ſea are multiplied, the more varied, likewiſe, are 
the ſpecies of the ſaxatile fiſhes which reſort 
thither. For this reaſon it is, that the Maldivia- 
iſlands, which are fo numerous, furniſh themſelves 
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alone a prodigious multitude of fiſhes, of very dif- 
ferent colours and forms, with the greateſt part of 
which our Ichthologiſts are hitherto totally unac- 
quainted, 


As often, therefore, as you ſee a brilliant fiſh, 
you may be aſſured that his habitation is near the 
ſhore, and that, on the contrary, he lives in the 
open Ocean, if he 1s of a dark colour. The truth 
of this may be aſcertained by ourſelves, in the 
channels, and on the banks of our own rivers, 
The ſilver ſmelt, and the blay, whoſe ſcales are 
employed in the formation of mock pearls, play 
on the ſtrand of the Seine; whereas the eel, of the 
| gloomy colour of flate, takes pleaſure to dabble 
in the midſt, and at the bottom of the ſtream. 
We mult not, however, pretend to generalize theſe 
Laws, to the excluſion of all exceptions. Nature, 
as has been ſaid, ſubjects all to the mutual adap- 
tation of beings, and to the enjoyment of Man. 
Thus, for example, though the fiſhes on the ſhores 
have, in general, ſhining colours, there are, how- 
ever, ſeveral ſpecies of them invariably of a dark 
colour. Such are, not only thoſe which ſwim in- 
differently, as ſoles, turbots, &c. but thoſe alſo 
which inhabit ſome parts of the ſhores whoſe co- 
lours are lively. Thus the tortoiſe, which paſtures 
at the bottom of the ſea, on green herbs, or which 
crawls by night over the white ſands, there to de- 
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poſit her eggs, is of a ſhady colour; thus the la- 
mentine, which enters into the channel of the 
rivers of America, in queſt of food, in the verdure 
of their banks, without leaving the water, de- 
taches himſelf from that verdure, by the brown 
colour of his ſkin. 


The ſaxatile fiſhes, which can eaſily inſure 
their ſafety among the rocks, by agility in ſwim- 
ming, or by the facility of finding a retreat in 
their cavernous receptacles, or of there defend- 
ing themſelves againſt their enemies, by the ar- 
mour which Nature has beſtowed, have all of 
them lively and ſhining colours, the cartilaginous 
excepted : ſuch are the blood - coloured crabs, the 
azure and purple lobſters, called Jangonſte and ho- 
mard, and, among others, that to which Rondelet 
has given the name of Thetis, on account of it's 
beauty, the violet-coloured urchins, armed with 
points and ſpears, the nerits, incloſed in a ſpiral 
caſe, with roſe and gray-coloured ribbons winding 
round it, and an endleſs variety of others. 


It is very remarkable that all ſhell-fiſh which 
walk and migrate, and, conſequently, have the 
power of chooſing their aſylum, are thoſe, in their 
kind, which have the richeſt colours: ſuch are the 
nerits which I have juſt mentioned, the purple- 
fiſh, or Venus ſhell, reſembling poliſhed marble, 

the 
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the olives, ſhaded like velvet of three or four co- 
lours, the harp, embelliſhed with the tints of the 
moſt beautiful tulips, the tunny, ſpeckled like the 
partridge's wing, which walks along under the 
ſhade of the madrepores ; and all the families of 
the univalves, which force their way into the ſand 
for ſhelter, the bivalves, as the ducal-cloak, ſcar- 
let-coloured and orange, and a multitude of other 
migrating ſhell-fiſh, are impreſſed with colours 
the molt lively, and form, with the different 


grounds of the Sea, ſecondary harmonies totally 
unknown. 


But thoſe which do not change their ſituation, 
as moſt of the oyſters of the ſeas to the ſouthward, 
which frequently adhere to the rocks, or thoſe 
which are perpetually at anchor in ſtraits, as muſcles 
and the pinna-marina, attached to pebbles by 
threads, or thoſe which reſt on the boſom of the 
madrepores, like veſſels on the ſtocks, as the 
Noah's ark, or thoſe which are entirely buried in 
the heart of calcareous rocks, as the dail of the 
Mediterranean, or ſuch as are immoveable, from 
their weight, which ſometimes exceeds that of ſe- 
veral quintals, and pave the ſurface of flats, as the 
thuilee of the Moluccas, and the large biyalves, 
az the rocks, the burgos, &c. or thoſe, in a word, 
which, I believe, are blind, like our land-ſnails, 
ſuch as lempits, which faſten themſelves, by the 
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formation of a vacuum, on the ſhining ſurface of 
the rocks, are of the colour of the ground which 


they inhabit, in order to be leſs perceptible to 
their enemies. 


It is, farther, very highly worthy of obſervation, 
that though many of thoſe ſedentary ſhell-fiſh are 
clothed in a brown and ſhaggy outward garment, 
as thoſe which are called cornets and rollers ; or 
with a black pellicle of the ſhade of the pebbles 
to which they are attached, as the Magellan- 
muſcles; or encompaſſed with a mud-coloured 
tartar, as the lempit and the burgo: they have, 
under their gloomy upper-coats, pearly appear- 
ances and tints, the beauty of which frequently 
exceed thoſe of the ſhell-fiſh whoſe apparent co- 
lours are the moſt brilliant. Thus the Magellan- 
lempit, cleanſed of it's tartar by means of vinegar, 
preſents the richeſt of cups, ſhaded with the co- 
lours of the fineſt tortoiſe-ſhell, and blended with 
a burniſhed gold, which is perceptible through a 
cheſnut-coloured varniſh. The large muſcle of 
Magellan's ſtrait conceals, in like manner, under 
it's black coat, the oriental ſhades of the aurora. 


It is impoſſible to aſcribe, as in the ſhell-fiſh of 
India, colours ſo charming, to the action of the 
Sun on theſe ſhells, covered as they are with tar- 
tars and rough coats, and which are the clothing 
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of fiſh that live, beſide, in a foggy climate, aban- 
doned for a great part of the year to gloomy Win- 
ters an long tempeſts. We may venture to af- 
firm, that Nature has veiled their beauty, only to 
preſerve it for the enjoyment of Man, and has 
placed them only on the verge of the ſhores, where 
the Sea purifies them, by toſſing them about, to put 
them within his reach. Thus, by a moſt wonderful 
contraſt, ſhe places the moſt brilliant ſhells, in 
regions the moſt expoled to the ravages of the 
elements; and, by another contraſt, no leſs aſto- 
niſhing, ſhe preſents to the poor Patagonians 
ſpoons and cups, the luſtre of which far ſurpaſſes, 


beyond all contradiction, the richeſt plate of po- 
liſhed Nations. 


Hence it may be inferred, that fiſhes in gene- 
ral, and ſhell-fiſh in particular, which have two 
oppoſite colours, live on two different grounds, 
as we have obſerved in the caſe of birds, and that 
thoſe which have only one colour frequent only 
one ground. I recollect, that on making the 
tour of the Iſle of France, on foot, along the 
ſhore of the Sea, I found upon it nerits with 
an aſh-gray ground, encircled with red ribbons, 
ſometimes on the duſky rocks, ſometimes on the 
white madrepores, with their peach-coloured 
flowers. They contraſted in the moſt agreeable 
manner, and appeared at the bottom, on the ſea- 
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plants, like fruit growing upon them. I likewiſe 
found there the Venus-ſhell, completely white, 
with a roſe- coloured mouth, ſwelled backward 
like eggs, from which too they ſometimes borrow 
their name. But it is now impoſſible for me to 
affirm, with certainty, whether they adhered to 
the dark coloured rocks, or to the white madre- - 
pores, 


There are likewiſe to be found, on the coaſts of 
Normandy, in the diſtrict of Caux, two ſorts of 
rocks, the one of white mar], detached from the 
cliffs, the other formed of black biſets, which are 
amalgamated with the craggy cliff, Now, 1 never 
ſaw there, in general, but two ſorts of periwinkles, 
called by the country people vignos, the one very 
common, and uſed as food, which is quite black, 
and the other white, with a faint-red mouth. I 
preſume not, at this diſtance, to ayer, whether the 
white periwinkles attach themſelves to the white 
rocks, and the black periwinkles to the black 
rocks, or contrariwiſe, for I did not make the ob- 
ſervation. But whether they form with thoſe 
rocks conſonances or contraſts, it is very ſingular 
that, as there are but two ſpecies of rocks, ſo there 
ſhould be but two ſpecies of periwinkles. I am 
inclined to believe, that the black periwinkle ad- 
| heres, in preference, to the black rock; for I have 
VOL, 11, SE obſerved, 
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obſerved, in the Iſle of France, that there is nei- 
ther black-coloured periwinkle, nor muſcle, be- 
caule there is in thoſe ſeas no pebble, or rock, 
preciſely of that colour; and I am perfectly cer- 
tain, that muſcles are always of the colour of the 
ground on which they live: thoſe of the Iſle of 
France are brown. 


It muſt not be concluded, on the other hand, 
that ſuch ſhell-fiſh are indebted, for their colours, 
to the rocks on which they adhere by ſuction ; for 
it would thence follow, that the rocks of Magellan's 
ſtrait, which produce muſcles and lempits ſo rich in 
colouring, ſhould be themſelves inlaid with mother- 
of- pearl, opal, and amethyſt ; beſides, every rock 
maintains ſhell-fiſh of very different colours. You 
find, at the bottom of the rocks on the coaſt of 
the diſtrict of Caux, which are loaded with black 
periwinkles, the azure-coloured lobſter, the crab 
marbled with red and brown, legions of muſcles 
of a deep blue, with lempits of an aſh-gray. All 
theſe fiſhes, when alive, form harmonies the moſt 
agreeable, with a multitude of marine plants, 
which fringe thoſe black and white rocks, with 
their tints of purple, gray, ruſt-coloured, brown, 
and green ; and with the variety of their forms 
and aggregations, like oaken boughs, tufts of dif- 
terent ſhapes, garlands, feſtoons, and long cord- 
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age, agitated by the waves in every poſſible man- 
ner. In truth, there is no Painter capable of com- 
poſing ſimilar groups, let him give what ſcope he 
pleaſes to his imagination. Many of thoſe marine 
harmonies have eſcaped me, for I then conſidered 
them as merely the effe& of chance. I looked at 
them, I admired them, but I obſerved them not : 
I ſuſpected, however, even then, that the pleaſure 
which their harmonic combination inſpired, mult 
be referable to ſome Law with which I was unac- 
quainted. 


Enough has been ſaid to demonſtrate how 
much Naturaliſts have mutilated the fineſt portion 
of Natural Hiſtory, by retailing, as they for the 
moſt part do, iſolated deſcriptions of animals and 
of plants, without ſaying a word of the ſeaſon 
when, and of the place where, they are to be found. 
By this negligence they ſtrip them of all their 
beauty ; for there is not an animal, nor a plan ex- 
iſting, whoſe harmonic point is not fixed to a cer- 
tain ſituation, to a certain hour of the day, or of 
the night, to the riſing, or the ſetting, of the 
Sun, to the phaſes of the Moon, nay, to the very 
tempefts; to ſay nothing of the other contraſts, 
and correſpondencies, which reſult from theſe. 


I am ſo thoroughly perſuaded of the exiſtence 
of all thoſe harmonies, that I entertain not the 
86 ſlighieſt 
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ſlighteſt doubt, but, on ſeeing the colour of an 
animal, one might be able to determine, nearly, 
that of the ground which it inhabits ; and that by 
following up thoſe indications, a road might be 
paved to very curious diſcoveries. For example, 
we have not hitherto found on any ſhore the corus 
d'ammon, that foſſil fo common, and of a ſize ſo 
conſiderable, in our quarries. I think we ought 
to look for that brown coloured ſhell-fiſh in graſſy 
marine places, ſuch as thoſe in which the ſea-tor- 
toiſe paſtures. I do not know that any one has 
hitherto thought of dragging thoſe bottoms, be- 
cauſe of the abundance of ſea-plants which grow 
upon them, and becauſe they are frequently of a 
great depth, and at a great diſtance from the coaſts, 
ſuch 'as thoſe which ſurround the Cape-de-Verd 
iſlands, or, according to others, toward Florida, 
and which, at certain ſeaſons, ſet their herbage 
a-floating in ſuch quantities, that the Sea is co- 
vered with it for the ſpace of thirty or forty leagues, 
and ſhips can with difficulty force their way 
through it. If the moſt brilliant ſhells are to be 


found on dark grounds, duſky ſhells ought to be 
found on green grounds, 


We meet with thoſe contraſts even in the brute 
ſoils of the earth, as I could evince to demonſtra- 
tion, did time permit. The following ſimple 
ſtrain of reaſoning is ſufficient to aſcertain the 
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truth of this. If an uniform and mechanical cauſe 
had produced the Globe of the Earth, it muſt have 
been univerſally of the ſame matter, and of the 
{ame colour : the hills, the mountains, the rocks, 
the ſands, muſl have been amalgams, or the rub- 
biſh, of each other; but this is not found to be 
the caſe in any one diſtrict, of however ſmall ex- 
tent. In general, as has been ſaid, the ſoil is white 
to the North, and dark-coloured to the South, in 
order to refle& the heat in the firſt caſe, and to 
abſorb it in the ſecond ; but notwithſtanding theſe 
general diſpoſitions, you find in every place, in 
particular, the moſt wonderful variety. In the 
ſame canton may be found red mountains, black 
rocks, white plains, and yellow ſands. Their ſub- 
ſtance is as much varied as their colour; there are 
granites, calcareous ſtones, gypſes or plaſters, and 
vitrifiable ſands. 7 


In the Iſle of France, the rocks of the mountains 
are blacki(h, the earth in the vallies is red, and the 
lands. on the ſhore are white. The rocks there are 
vitrifiable, and the ſands calcareous. When I was 
in that iſland, a private adventurer having formed 
the plan of a glaſs manufactory, the proceſs turned 
out the directly contrary of what he had propoſed ; 
for, upon lighting up his furnace with great formality 
and pomp, the ſand, of which he expected to make 
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glaſs, changed into chalk, and the ſtones of his 
furnace became vitrified. Though it be a rare 
thing to ſee white earths between the Tropics, 
white ſands are, however, common there, upon 
the ſhores. It is certain that this colour, from it's 
luſtre, and it's refraction to the Horizon, renders 
low lands perceptible at a very great diſtance, as 
has been well remarked by 7ohn-Hugo de Linſc hot- 
ten, who, but for thoſe ſentinels planted by Na- 
ture on moſt of the gloomy and low coaſts of In- 
dia, muſt there have ſeveral times made ſhipwreck. 
On the coaſts of the Pais de Caux the ſands are 
gray, but the cliffs are white ; together with this, 
they are divided into black and horizontal ſtripes 
of pebbles, which form contraſts very perceptible 
at a great diſtance, 


There are places where we find white rocks, 
and red lands, as in quarries of mill-ſtone ; from 
theſe reſult very agreeable effects, eſpecially in con- 
nection with their natural acceſſories of vegetables, 
and of animals. I ſhould digreſs too far, were I 
to enter into any detail on this ſubject. It is ſuffi- 
cient for me, at preſent, to recommend to Natu- 
raliſts to ſtudy Nature, as the great Painters do; 
that is, by uniting the harmonies of the three king- 
doms. Every one, who ſhall oblerve in this man- 
ner, will find a new light diffuſed over the peruſal 
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of Voyages and of Natural Hiſtory, though their 
Authors ſcarcely ever ſpeak of thoſe contraſts, ex- 
cept by chance, and without expreſſing any doubt 
about the matter. But every man will be himſelf 
in a condition to diſcover their delightful effects, 
in what is called brute Nature, I mean that with 
which Man has not intermeddled. Let me ſug- 
geſt the infallible means of diſtinguiſhing them 
it is ſimply this, as often as a natural object pre- 
ſents to you a ſentiment of pleaſure, you may reſt 
aſſured that it exhibits ſome harmonic concert. 


Beyond all doubt, animals and plants of the 


ſame climate have not received from the Sun, nor 


from the elements, liveries ſo varied, and ſo cha- 
racteriſtic. A thouſand and a thouſand new ob- 
ſervations may be made upon their contraſts. He 
who has not ſeen them in their natural place, has 
not yet become acquainted with their beauty, or 
their deformity. Not only are they in oppoſition 
to the grounds of their reſpective habitations, but 
they are fo likewiſe between themſelves, as to ge- 
nus and genus; and it is worthy of remark, that, 
when theſe contraſts are eſtabliſhed, they exiſt in 
all the parts of the two individuals. We ſhall 
ſpeak ſomewhat of thoſe of plants in the following 
Study, by fimply glancing at that delightful and 
mexhauſtible ſubject. 
C64 Thoſe 
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Thoſe of animals are till farther extended; 
they are oppoſed not only in forms and in geſtures, 
but in inſtindts; and with differences fo decidedly 
marked, they love to aſſociate with each other, in 
the ſame places. It is this conſonance of taſtes 
which diſtinguiſhes, as I have ſaid, beings which 
are in contraſt, from thoſe which are contrary, or 
enemies. Thus the bee and the butterfly extract 
the nectar of the ſame flowers; the fingle-hoofed 
horſe, ſnuffing up the wind, with his mane flowing 
over his graceful neck, delights to amble abour 
airily over the ſame meadows on which the pon- 
derous bull imprefles his cloven foot; the dull 
and ſteady aſs takes pleaſure in ſcrambling over 
the rocks where the nimble and capricious goat 
friſks and bounds ; the cat and the dog live peace- 
ably by the ſame fire-fide, unleſs where the ty- 
ranny of Man has vitiated their diſpoſitions, by a 


treatment calculated to excite hatreds and jealous» 
ſies between them. 


Finally, contraſts exiſt not only in the Works 
of Nature in general, but in each individual in 
particular, and conſtitute, as well as conſonances, 
the organization of bodies. If you examine one 
of thoſe bodies, of whatever ſpecies it may be, 
you will remark in it forms abſolutely oppoſite, 
and, nevertheleſs, conſonant. It is thus that, in 
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animals, the excretory organs contraſt with thoſe 
of nutrition, The long tails of horſes and bulls 
are oppoſed to the large ſize of their heads and 
of their necks, and come in as a ſupplement to 
the motions of theſe anterior parts, which are too 
unwieldly to drive away the inſets that infeſt 
them. On the contrary, the broad tail of the pea- 
cock forms a contraſt with the length of the neck, 
and the ſmallneſs of the head, of that magnificent 
bird. The proportions of other animals preſent 
oppoſitions which are no leſs harmonic, nor leſs 
happily adapted to the neceſſities of each ſpecies *. 

Harmonies, 


* This Law of contraſts is, if I am not miſtaken, a delicious 
fource of obſervation and diſcovery. The women, I repeat it, 
always nearer to Nature than we are, employ it continually in 
the aſſortment of the colours which they uſe in dreſs, whereas 
no Naturaliſt, as far as I know, has ever obſerved that Nature 
herſelf acts in conformity to it, in the harmony of all her 
Works. Any one may find a demonſtration of this, without 
ſtirring beyond his own houſe. For example, though there be 
among dogs a ſingular variety of colours, never was any one 
ſeen red, green, or blue ; but they are, for the moſt part, of two 
oppoſite tints, the one clear, and the other dark, in order that 
in whatever part of the houſe they are, they may be percep- 
tible on the furniture, with the colour of which they would fre- 
quently be confounded. 

But, though the colours of thoſe animals be taken, as well as 
thoſe of moſt quadrupeds, from-the two extreme terms of the 
progreſſion of colours, that is, black and white, I do not recol- 
| lect 
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Harmonies, conſonances, progreſſions, and con- 
traſts, muſt, therefore, be reckoned among the 
firſt elements of Nature. To theſe we are indebted 

for 


lect that I ever ſaw a dog completely white, or completely 
black. White dogs always have ſome ſpots on their ſkins, were 
it but the tip of the ſnout, of a dark colour. Such as are black 
or brown, have ſtreaks of white, or fire-coloured ſpecks ; ſo that 
wherever they are, you can eaſily perceive them. I have farther 
remarked in them this inſtinct, eſpecially in dogs of a duſky 
colour ; when they want to lie down, they always reſort to a 
white-coloured ground, in preference to one of any other co- 
Jour. The Ladies well know this to be the caſe; for if there 
happens to be a little dog, of a dark hue, in an apartment where 
company is aſſembled, he hardly ever fails to go to repoſe at a 
Lady's foot, and on her petticoats. 

The inſtinct, which prompts the dog to retire to reſt on white 
ſtuffs, ariſes from the feeling which he himſelf has of the contraſt 
affected by the fleas, by which he is frequently tormented. Fleas, 
in whatever place, reſort to white-coloured objects. If you 
enter into a room, where there are many of thoſe inſects, if you 
happen to wear white ſtockings, theſe will inſtantly attract them. 
They will even croud to a ſingle ſheet of white paper. And this 
is the reaſon why light-coloured dogs are much more infeſted 
by them than others. I have likewiſe obſerved, that wherever 
there are dogs of a white colour, the black and the brown al- 
ways pay court to them, and give them a decided preference as 
play-mates, undoubtedly to get rid of the fleas at their expence. 
In faying this, however, I do not mean to throw an imputation 
of treachery on their profeſſions of friendſhip. Were it not 
for the inſtinct of theſe minute, black, nimble, nocturnal in- 
ſes, toward the white colour, it would be impoſlible to per- 
ceive, and to catch them. 


The 
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for the ſentiments of order, of beauty, and of plea- 
ſure, which ſpring up in the mind, at the fight of 
her Works; and from their abſence ariſe the un- 

eaſy 


The common deep-coloured fly reſorts, in like manner, to 
white and brilliant objects ; and this accounts for the tarniſhing 
of every thing gloſſy and gilded in our apartments. The fleſh- 
fly delights, on the contrary, to ſettle on the livid colours of 
meat in a ſtate of putridity. His blue corſelet makes him eaſily 
diſcernible on that ground. 

If we extend theſe contraſts farther, we ſhall find that, not 
only all ſanguinivorous inſets have the inſtin& of oppoſing their 
colours to thoſe of the ſituations in which they live, but all car- 
nivorous animals likewiſe ; whereas all feeble, gentle, and in- 
noxious animals, as we have ſeen, are furniſhed with means and 
inſtincts of conſonance with the ground on which they are made 
to inhabit. Thus has Nature willed it ſhould be, in order that 
the firſt might be perceived by their enemies, and that the ſe- 
cond might be enabled to eſcape them. 

From thoſe natural Laws might be deduced a multitude of 
uſeful and agreeable conſequences, tending to the improvement 
of our habitations, in reſpe& of cleanlineſs and conveniency. 
For example, in order the more readily to deſtroy the inſects 
which udiſturb our fleep, and which are ſo common in Paris, it 
would be proper to have the alcoves, the ſtaining, the drapery, 
the wooden frames of our beds, of white or faint colours; on 
which inſects might be eaſily perceived. | 

As to conveniency, every one muſt be ſenſible how neceſſary 
it is that the colours of different pieces of furniture ſhould form 
a contraſt, for the purpoſe of being diſtinguiſhed with facility. 
am frequently at a loſs, for inſtance, to know what is become 
of my ſnuff-box, becauſe it is black, like the table on which I 

put 
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eaſy feelings of diſorder, uglineſs, languor, and 
diſguſt. They extend equally to all the king- 
doms ; and though I have limited myſelf, in the 
ſequel of this Work, to an examination of their 
effects in the vegetable kingdom only, it is impoſ- 
fible for me, however, to deny myſelf the pleaſure 
of indicating them, at leaſt, in the human figure. 
It is here that Nature has combined all the har- 
monic expreſſions in their higheſt degree of excel- 
lency. All I can do is to trace a feeble ſketch of 
it. To acknowledge the truth, this is not preciſely 
the proper place, neither have I leiſure to arrange 
more than a part of the obſervations which I have 
collected, on this vaſt and intereſting ſubject. But 


put it down, If Nature had not been poſſeſſed of more intelli- 
gence than I am, the greateſt part of her Works would utterly 
diſappear. It is very aſtoniſhing that Philoſophers, who have 
purſued ſo many curious reſearches reſpecting the nature of co- 
tours, ſhould never have ſuggeſted a ſyllable reſpecting their 
contraſts, without which nothing would be diſtinguiſhable ; or 
rather, their torgetfulneſs is not ſurprizing: Man is inceſſantly 
purſuing the illuſion which eſcapes him, and neglects the uſeful 
truth which is lying at his foot. | 
The harmonies of colours have, beſides, a mighty influence 
upon the paſſions: but I muſt not preſume to ſay any thing with 
regard to this, in a Country where the Women employ them 
with ſuch unbounded fway. To the Women I ſtand indebted 
for the firſt idea I had of ſtudying the elements of the Laws, by 
which Nature herſelf ſtrives to communicate pleaſure to us. 


of 


the little, which Tam going to advance, will be ſuf. 
ficient to overturn the poſition maintained by men 
of but too high celebrity in the World of Science, 
namely, That human Beauty is arbitrary. 


I will even go ſo far as to flatter myſelf with the 
hope, that theſe rude Eflays may induce wiſe men, 
who love Nature, and who wiſh to be acquainted 
with her Laws, to dig into the receſſes of this vaſt 
mountain of hidden treaſure, in which Truth lies 
buried. Their multiplied illumination will con- 
duct them, without difficulty, through the whole 
extent of that invaluable mine, of which, groping 
like a blind man, I have traced only the firſt ſu- 
perficial furrows. They will be led on from one 
rich vein of precious ore, to another ſtil] richer, 
ſince even J, if I may preſume to ſay ſo, have been 
able, at the bottom of a valley, and on the ſandy 
bed of a little rivulet, to pick up a few ſtraggling 
grains of gold. 
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